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show that he was very strongly impressed with 
the simplicity and usefulness of the kind of edu- 
cation and training that the young disciples used 
to recei\e from their Curias living in humble her- 
mitages in the ancient Ta iiovcdkis. He started 
a I!nih)H((ch<ir>/(isr(ini on that iine at Santiniketan 
which has now blossomed forth as the Visva- 
I’harati. 

Over titty years ago when, except a few 
thinkers like Bhudev' Mukhopadhyaya and 
Akshoy Sarkar, nobody ever thought of the 
poverty and scpialor, moral and material, in which 
the illiterate villagers were wallowing, Uubindra- 
nath was writing article after article on village 
reconstructicm and the desirability and impera- 
tive necessity ot co-ojierative enterprises. He 
had jjersonal contacts with the villagers when he 
was i)ut in charge of the management of his an- 
c('stral ("state by his father and accpiired at first 
hand an intimate knowledge of their problems. 

In his numerous essays written half a cen- 
tury ago he suggested solutions which later on he 
tried to put to test in Sriniketan where with 
the help and active co-operation of a few ardent 
colleagues like Leonard Klmhirst and Kalimohan 
(Jhoso he started reconstruction work in the 
neighbouring villages. In short, there is no pro- 
blem allecting the physical, social, economic 
and educational well-lieing ()f the villagers on 


for the amelioration of their condition. Happi- 
l.v our (lovernment has in right earnest taken up 
and is implementing the suggestions made by him 
over fifty years ago. 

The legacy that Ral)indranath has left for 
us in the field of literature and social recons- 
truction is umiuestionably uniciue and invalu- 
al)le. He has, in addition to that, left a price- 
less heritage for th(^ world — his message of uni- 
versallsm. When the warring nations of the 
earth, iiitoxicatc'd with narrow nationalism, were 
arming to the teeth with a view to flying at each 
other’s throats and gain the mastery over the 
entii-e globe, staiuliiiir like a statue of .solid rock 
with a torch of hea\ enly light this savant of fndia, 
then a dependent country, sent out, at that 
critical juncture of the history of the world and 


its civilization, his message of peace and amity 
in an unfaltering and firm vmice. His ever- 
expanding mind nurtured on the sublime ideals of 
the IJpamshrids realised in the innermost recesses 
of his heart the brotherhood of man who were 
Aiiintasija Piitidh — the sons of the immortal. 
Ho felt that men of dicerent nations must come 
to know each other and realise the inner unity of 
mankind. To achieve this lofty purpose he 
conceived and established his Visva-Bharati whose 
mott(j is Ydfi'u visvdni hhoIxitjicJid itidani — 
where the woi’ld makes its home in one nest. 
His ]>assionate ho]^e and aspiration were that at 
the saci'ed A-'^raDia founded by his illustrious 
father the world will find that one nest. This 
message ot universalism is, 1 iipi^rehend, Rabindra- 
nath’s greatest gift to the world. 

I his great and remarkable man with a master 
mind, tin* manifold (lualities of whose head and 
heart I ha\'e tiiscussed above has rendered end- 
less service to humanity in diverse ways. He 
has made priceless contributions to the Bengali 
language and literature. His literary creations 
have stimulated our sense of beauty with their 
graceful purity and have inspired our souls with 
the ecstasy ot the divine l(.)ve. B.v his fearless- 
ness he has shed lustre on our Motherland. The 
letter which he wrote to the then Viceroy of India 
protesting against the callous and brutal massac.”e 
breathes, in e\’ery one of its 
an emi)hatic protest, emanating from 
the deepest recesses of his lacerated heart, 
against the arrogance of tin.' minions of an irres- 
ponsible government and in silent sympathy 
with the sulTerings of his mute countrymen. 
He was certainly one of the few great sems of 
India to whom we are indebted for the high place 
that India has attained in the councils of the 
world. Truly did Will Durant wrote— “You alone 
are sufficient reason why India shoidd be free.” 

A century has gone past since he was born 
and the time has come for us to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to him. That i.'^ why we have 
assembled here in this conference to pay our res- 
liectful homage to his saenM memory. In doing 
so we must constantly bear in mind what he stood 
for steadfastly and fearless. He toiled night 
and day not only to cater to our aesthetic sense 
but to uplift us from the utter degradation of 
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number of rhythms and his whole poetic work 
but a never-ending song, a song that was in turn 
light and fresh, dreamy, grave and solemn, passi- 
onate, mystical and contemplative, but always a 
song. 

Poet whose range was immense and for whom 
poetry was music, Rabindranath was a great 
Romuntic. Too many foreign readers of 
Rabindranath think only of him as a Mystic 
and too many contemporary critics are suspici- 
ous of all romanticism : But Rabindranath’s 
greatness is first the remarkable greatness of 
his romanticism ; it is as a romantic poet of 
extraordinary talent that he must be a|)proachod. 
His 'Mavasi, his 'Chitm' and *Sonar Tari ' the 
ballads of 'Kntha 0 Kahhii\ the world of 
'GaJpa-fjNrcha\ the passionate ardour of *Chitran- 
(jada\ his Rarasha songs and the Nature poems, 
the kirger movement of 'B(ilalca\ the deeper love 
of make of Rabindranath one of the 

greatest romantic poets of the world. He has 
magnificently expressed the yearning after 
Reality, the deep communion with Nature, the 
will to escape far away from the ugliness and 
arabness of daily life, the joys and melancho- 
lies of love ; he has created a world of Beauty 
where the imaginations and yearnings of man 
find the most wonderful release and fulfilment. 

But this great Romantic had a deeper and 
greater vision than many other romantic poets. 
His poetry was deepened and widened by his 
llpanishadic ' J ivana-T)arsana\ Rabindranath may 
not be as great a philosopher as a Sankara 
or a Bergson ; he may not be a mystic comparable 
to the great ^rriimis' of the world. But his poetic 
inspiration was fed on the tradition of the Upani- 
shads and his contemplation went beyond the 
dazzling spectacle of the finite world. The Upa- 
nishadic realization of suprasensual plenitude 
and joy and Peace and universal oneness gave his 
poetry a spiritual profundity rarely found in 
romantic poetry. 

It is difficult, on account of Rabindranath’s 
manifold richness, to find any one poet to whom 
he can be adequately compared. Some great 
poets have created works greater than any single 
poetic work of Tagore. Tagore has not composed 
an Iliad or an Aneid, a Commedia or a Faust ; 
none of his poetic dramas is equal to the great 


dramas of Sophocles, Shakespeare, Calderon or 
Racine. Yet, Tagore the Poet is inferior to no 
other i)oet because of the infinite variety of his 
poetic creativeness. Among the great romantic 
poets of the West, few, if any, come near to him. 
Victor Hugo, the greatest romantic poet of 
France, is, like Tagore, a word magician who 
wrote poems of a tremendous variety, a master 
of rhythm and metaphor, who cast into admirable 
form all the moods of a whole nation but he is 
definitely not for us what Tagore is for you ; he 
has moulded our poetry’s language, he possessed 
a luxuriant imagination but he had the philossphy 
of a sentimental adolescent, he was lacking in 
taste and measure, his creativeness was but the 
discovery of beautiful words and sounds. 

To ‘explain’ Tagore in terms of French poetry, 
one would have to bring in Lamartine with his 
mellow meditativeness, Musset and his vain 
pursuit of ideal love, Gautier perhaps and his 
exquisite cult of form, the dreamy musicality of 
Verlaine, and many more aspects of French 
lyricism. Would the Knglish Romantics give us 
one great poet to whom we could compare Tagore? 
Shelley, whose influence is visible in the first 
works of the young Tagore ? Keats, with his 
more exacting technique and his more objec- 
tive delineation of Beauty ? Swinburne, supple 
and sensuous like the author of XRiitnd ? 
Wordsworth, who worshipped Nature in his 
meditative songs ? Tennyson, whose ‘idylls’ 
and ballads remind us of the 'Kathas' and 
'KahinLs of Rabindranath ? Tagore has some- 
thing in common with every one of them but to 
give a complete idea of his poetry, one should in- 
clude all of them, together with Spenser, and 
the Irish Symbolists, and others still. There 
is only one great Western poet whose work has 
the range and richness of Tagore’s lyric work, 
and that is the German Goethe. In many ways 
indeed does Goethe present striking similarities 
with Rabindranath : he was at home in the 
classical literatures of the West, he had absorbed 
the spirit of the Minnesingers and Volksingers 
of his own land, he rediscovered the best of the 
old traditions of German poetry and went on ex- 
perimenting endlessly, inventing new metres 
and lyric forms. Schiller called him a ‘native’ 
poet, because every poem of his is the direct 
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MA^()K OI CALCLTTA 


It has l)ccMi clec ick'cl lo publish a vSpc'cial \ olunic of ‘ llic C'alciitta 
Municipal Gazelle" cle\ oiccl to the sac red ineinor\ of Po(‘t llabindi aiialli 
'ra<.*;or(\ This is ihc‘ jnost opporluiu^ nionuMit as thc' \ear i losc's the c enU‘iiar\ 
eel<'])rations of the l)irt1ula\ of llic' Poed, the' world over. 

Men of almost all nations of the' world ha\c' paid .e;Io\vinii; tribute's to tlie 
Poet and we in Caleiifta, his liirth place, are |)arlicnlarl\ [)ronil of this 
memorable' occ asion. 

Th(' Poet has l)C<:'n likenc'd to a mie;lity ri\(‘r risin^j; fioni its sonre<‘ in llu' 
mvstie Himalayas and jonmewainj; down into the' imivu nsilN ol the' oe*(‘an — 
dc'cj:) calling nnt<^ the' de'<'p. lie' was the' se'ntinel to e*arr\' tlu' thoughts (d 
aneic'nt India — thoughts saturat<'d with tile' triu' philosojihy of the hast. lake' 
tlic' Indian civilisation itself he' lias be'C'ii contc'nt to discover the Soul and 
sm re'ndf'r its('lf to its spontane'itv . His poc'tie gc'nius rev ('ah'd to his re aeh'rs 
the calm stilhic'ss ol the' nmnanifc'sl Inture*. Chc'at minds admin'd the' 
eomplc'te'iiess of his life, otlu'rs found all the aspirations of mankind in his 
hymns. He is known as the' saint who has not rc'lusc'd tf) liv(' but has spoken 
out of Lile' itself. 

\rore' lorcc'lul and e'xhaiistive' tribute's have' be'<'n jiaid l)y those who are' 
paithon'tie's in the domain of arts and Ic'tte'rs but I lojoice in pav ing my lioniagr^ 
to this mighty son of Bengal by rc'c alling liis nu'ssage' ol jie'ae e', of friendship 
wa‘fl all pc'oplt^s, national indope'nde'ncr' and humanism. 


/i. 




wife ®al«lta ilIttniiCipal ^&zeUt 

OvFiciAT. Oroan ot the Corporation of Calcutta 
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Rabindranath and 
The Western World 

!)R. SARVKPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN. 


Being a poet, Rabindranath uses the visi- 
ble world as a means of shadowing? forth the 
invisible, llei touches the temjioral with the light 
of the eternal. The material w’orld becomes 
transparent as his spirit moves in it. 

The world is not a snare nor its good a delu- 
sion. They are opportunities for self-develop- 
ment, pathways for ivalization. This is the great 
tradition w^hich has come down from the seers of 
the Upanishads and the author of the Gita. 
They delight in life. For since God has taken 
upon Himself the bonds of creation, why should 
we not take upon ourselves the bonds of this 
v/orld ? We need not complain, if we are 
closed in this warm garment of flesh. Human 
relationships are the mainspring of spiritual life. 
God is not a Sultan in the sky but is in all, 
through all and over all. We worship Him in all 
the true objects of our worship, love Him wh(*n- 
ever our love is true. In the woman who is good, 
we feel Him ; in the man who is tjue we 
know Him. Tagore’s Hibbmt T^'ctures on The 
Religion of Man (ID.H) ask us to realize the 
sui)reme in the heart of us all. 

The great of the world work in it sensitive to 
its woes. When Buddha preaches maifri and the 
Gita teaches sneha for all, they mean that we can 
understand others only through love. To look 
upon life as an evil and tmit the world as a delu- 
sion is sheer ingratitude. In his play Scumijasi 
or the Ascetic, Rabindranath points out how out- 
raged nature had her revenge on the ascc« «: 
who tried to gain a victory over her by cut- 
ting away the bonds of human desires and affec- 
tions. He attempted to arrive at a true know- 
ledge of the world by cutting himself off from it. 
A little girl brought him back from this region 
of abstraction info the play of life No asceticism 
is ever euual to the task of suppressing living 
beauty. The ascetic’s inmost defences went 
down before the rapture of beauty, and clamani 
life compelled him to fling open the doors. 
The Sannyasi discovered that ‘The great is to be 


found in the small, the infinite within the 
bounds of form and the eternal freedom of the 
soul in love”. We must bring heaven down to 
earth, put eternity into an hour and realize God in 
this world. Ascetics are like cut flowers in mot*al 
vases. They are beautiful to contemplate for a 
while but they soon wither, being without nourish- 
ment from the soil. To be firm and rooted, 
man must consent to be nourished of life. 
Ascetism, however necessary it may be for the 
growth of the person, cannot be confused with a 
mere refusal of the nourishment by which the 
growth is helped. The saints do not refuse to sit 
at the rich man's table, nor do they object to the 
scent of precious ointment. 

It is foolish to fancy that God enjoys our 
sorrows and sufferings, our pains and fasts, and 
loves those who tax themselves to the uttermost. 
Life is a great gift and those who do not love it 
are unworthy of it. Those who lay waste their 
souls and call it peace cannot obtain the su])port 
of Tagore for their action. 

One need not enter a convent or become 
an ascetic to reject life. Many of us reject 
life by surrounding ourselves with taboos and 
I)rohibitions. Interpreting the main intention of 
Hindu thought, Tagore insists on a loyal accept- 
ance of life. We must face life as an adventure 
and give full play to its possibilities. 

Religion speaks to us in many dialects. It 
has diverse complexions. And yet it has one 
true \'oicc, the voice of human pity and compas- 
sion, of mercy, of iiatient love, and to that voice 
we must do all wo can to listen. Naturally, a 
sensitive soul is bound to oe outraged by the 
social order which is at the end of one age and 
the beginning of another. We say that there is 
revolution in Russa or Spain ; but there is one in 
our country too. We also have our guillotines 
and our victims, though many of those who 
suffer still go about with their heads on their 
shoulders. We have become mere walking and 
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talking phantoms. With our languid paleness 
and lack of depth, which we try to cover by paint 
and pose, our lives remind us of the mannequins 
displayed in the shop windows of Chowringhee. 

Our deepest passions are debased by the con- 
ditions imposed by society. Add to this the ap- 
palling poverty and ignorance in which many 
people live. If they are somewhat sensitive in 
temper, they are compelled to spend perturbed 
nights of anguish and long monotonous days 
of struggle measuring time by the throbs of 
pain and the memories of bitterness. When dim 
thoughts of suicide rush through their over- 
crowded heads, they stare at the ceiling and 
smoke a cigarette. Rabindranath has not much 
sympathy with the prevalent view that social 
service consists simply in joining leagues to 
stop cigai-ette smoking or to advance the practice 
of birth control. It consists in enabling people 
to li\'e with intensity of being. 

As a poet he despises organisation and 
believes in each man living his own life in his own 
way. He is the champion of the individual in his 
ag(*-long struggle against the mass tyranny which 
crushes him. The fate of one who sets him- 
self against the established order is abuse and 
criticism, persecution and tierce solitariness. 
Tagore is the poet of sorrow and suffering. The 
l;athos of men’s striving, the bitterness of life 
submerged in the shadows, the waste and loneli- 
ness of w'omen’s lives have found few more 
profoundly moved spectators. To this audience 
it is scarcely necessary to refer to the innumer- 
able instances where the po(?t reveals the anguish 
that is implicit in common situations. 

The most sacred of all human relationships 
is love ; and whatever our scriptui>es may say, our 
practice is immoral because it demands the 
beauties of self-control and self-abnegatioji from 
only one sex. So long as our w^omen are tivat- 
ed as mere servants and toys of the un- 
di.sciplined male, the social order will continue to 


be corrupt. The convention that a woman’s 
virtues are chiistity and submissiveness to man is 
altogether too llimsy an excuse for masculine 
tyranny. What is virtue in a man is virtue in 
a woman. It is unfortunate that there are many 
among us w ho are cold-blooded libertines who un- 
scrupulously use wamien as instruments of their 
lust. They are the human animals, the slaves of 
sense. 

The body is the temple of the spirit, the ap- 
l)aratus for spiritual growdh. To regard the 
body or say ])art of it as indecent or vile is the sin 
ol impiety. To treat it as cheap and vulgar is 
equally impious. Physical union without love is 
the ('ssence of prostitution. This is true with- 
in as without marriage. A woman who gives 
herself to a man for whom she has no love, as 
a mei'e act of duty just because she is his wife, 
is as cruelly abusing hers(‘lf as the husbaiul who 
insists on his rights. Love is si)iritual and aes- 
th(‘lic, a matter of conscience and good taste 
and not one of law or codes. Married life 
without love is like sla\’e labour. Obcalience to 
ecclesiastical pundits or social rul(\s is a form of 
self-indulg(mce, even as action in obedience to 
one’s deepest being is the imi)erative command of 
life. As l)eauty is higher than harmony, as truth 
is higher than consistency, so is love higheu* than 
law'. Likei fire it |)urifies (‘very thing. 

In all Rabindranath’s work three features 
are striking. (1) Tht‘ ultimateiu'ss of spiritual 
values to be oblain(‘d by inward honesty and cul- 
tivation of inner life ; 

(2) Th(^ futility of mere lU^gation or renun- 
ciation and the need for a holy or a whole dev(‘- 
lopment of life ; 

and (3) the positive attitude of sympathy 
for all, even the lowly and the lost. It is a matter 
for satisfaction to find an Indian leader insisting 
on these real values of life at a lime when so many 
old things are crumbling away and a thousand 
new ones are springing iq). 


“TAGOIIE HAS UKEN A WAYFARER TOWARDS THE SAME GOAI. AS OURS IN 
ms OWN WAY. TACJORE^S EXACT I’OSITION AS A POET OR PROPHET WILI. 
P>E ASSIGNED DY POSTERITY.” 
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Rabindranath 



SATYARANJAN HAKSHl 


Matthew Aknold, pool anti critic, found the 
key-word for Wordsworth, the hfalinfj potrcr of 
Wordsworth’s poetry. It was W. B. Yeats, poet 
and critic, who built the rainbow bridge on to the 
wonderland of Rabindranath : the enchanted 
Bengali scene, the song of the rain, and a heart 
that; is i^ining who knows why, and the breath of 
its riv(‘r and sunshine, and its woods and its 
plains. To understand the expression of all that 
is lovely in nature, of all that is i)oignant and 
sioisitive in man, that alone is the key to this 
wonderland. A flower in a moonlit wayside, the 
shadow of trees on the turf, flowers in bloom, 
scent of hay, the pathos of life , and death, '‘the 
moment that glides for ever away, with its 
freight of music and light, into the shadow and 
hush of the haunted past, all that we have, all 
that eludes us, a bird on the wing, a perfume 
escaped on the gale” — these, these are the ins- 
tants mad(* eternity. The Bengali scone, Bengali 
life, its language, its history, and its faith wove 
these ‘glory-garlands’ round the ])oet’s soul. And 
he found the balance between the localism which 
is the profoundest character of the country and 
of the epoch and the general background which 
fundamental thought provides. His being was 
sublimated. In the course of his remarkable 
preface to Gitanjali, W. B. Y-eals write s of this 
Bengal atmosphere which like a caress wraps 
Rabindranath and permeates and interfuses his 
peotry. 


“A tradition where poetry and religion are 
the same thing, has passed through the centuries, 
gathering from learned and unlearned metaphor 
and emotion, and carried back again to the multi- 
tude the thought of the scholar and the noble. 
If the civilisation of Bengal remai-^a unl.roken, 
if that common mind which — as one divines — 
runs through all, is not, as with us, broken into 
a dozen minds that know nothing of each other, 
something even of what is most subtle in those 


verses will have come, in a few generations, to 
the beggar of the roads. 

whole people, a whole ci vilimtlon, mi- 
mciisurabln stvanijc to iis, seems to have been 
takeii lip into this imagiimtioii : and ijef ire arc 
\noi moved because of its slranpeness but because 
ire have met anr own imape or heard, perhaps 
for the first time in literature, oiir voice as in 
a dream.'* 

The poetry is the instant made eternity, the 
local touching upon and mingling into the uni- 
versal. Not the wear and the whirl of life, not 
its smoke, not its roar, the poetry i)oints upward 
to the sky and the stars, the poetry looks inward 
for the central peace subsisting in the heart of 
endless agitation. What endures is the living 
air, and the blue sky, and the mind of man. 

Johan Bojer therefore says that the poetry 
of Rabindranath presents to the world a new 
divine symbol, not the Cross, l)ut the Lotus ; 
there shimmers in it something in-born. Ilis 
poetry is read and understood, as people would 
read and understand the Book of Songs or the 
Book of Psalms, for the murmur of a world, 
"unreal as the shell-heard sea.” Nature is a 
haunted house, someone has said, but Art, a house 
that tries to be haunted. In this haunted 
house, both of Nature and Art, Rabindi*anath 
without a stratagem spreads his wings. And 
what we are permitted to see is a total human 
being commenting with his total understanding 
on experience that is an evocation of man’s 
unfolding through the ages, and of the far light 
from which he has trjivelled. He presents to us 
colour and form and speaks to our capacity for 
delight and wonder, to our senro of beauty that 
shades off into the Enduring, a fragment of the 
drama of Shiva’s immortal dance. He wants us 
to be inheritors of this life of life ; the light whose 
smile kindles the universe. Every line that he 
wrote is one long ecstasy of denying that the 
world is a dull place. In every line there is a 
breath of exaltation, a thrilled mating of sense 
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and sound, the lyric rapture, tne charm ol* rhyme, 
phrases ot clairvoyant tenderness. Through the 
gates ot* colour, through the portals of thought, 
he looks upon life, and life’s earth, in search of a 
marvellous unknown, and sees mysterious open- 
ings into the unfathomable depth of things. 

Ci-itics say that in Uabindranath we miss the 
shark at prey, and the hawk at pounce, evil 
the terrible and mysterious, fate that smites 
man flat aud seems to crack all nature’s moulds. 
They say he is abundantly mellifluous and floats 
on in a stream of beauty. Where in or around 
him is that all too familiar slough of Despond that 
has many doors, “but all dark, all leading to 
dark passages” ? Rabindranath asks — Is Life 
only “dim lamps of life that burn useless. .. .as 
lamps in sepulchure and rebound n a hundred 
scattered fragm(‘nts with no one but ourselves to 
pick up the pieces ? 

“This scene of man ; 

A mighty maze ! but not without plan.” 

Rabindranath takt‘s life the Ui)anishadic — 
way ; “like file morning radiance aroinid me thy 
'^heen.” Ho is not dazed or dup’ed by this dome 
nf many colours. He does not i)ick up life and 
iruth, quantitatively, i)roken into prismatic 
hues, 'fhere is no slapdash either in his art 
• a’ in his mind, no sense of frustration or empti- 
n«‘ss, no feeling of l.>eing poised on a razor edge, 
lie is sure of himself. It is true for many of us 
th(' light dims and flickers, and we lapse* into a 
shell of slogans and formulas, and stray into in- 
creasing uneasiness and forced beliefs. We have 
upheavals. We have fei’ineiits everywhere, and 
di ep- seated discontents. But amidst glimmerings 
and decays, so says Rabindranatli, soft like a 
charm of bells in the darkness, soft as the twin- 
kling of the stars, rings the voice of hope, not of 
passi\o’ty l)ut of peace, peace as the fulfilment of 
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lieedom, SlutHh as Sltitkli evoked. He is illumi- 
nated by the Spirit’s smiling certainties — 

“How bright, how glorious 
The world I see !” 

His poetry gathers together their (liv(*rse 
strains into a single current and Hows tf> a si‘a 
of silence in one salutation to divinity in god, 
nature and man. “1 curse not Nature, no, nor 
death”. All belong to the gay romance of song ; 
it is Life of life, the light whose smile kindK's the 
Universe. It is one Whok', not broken into 
prismatic hues. It is Renediclion. "fhe song is 
ever a stec*! Hamo burning iq)ward from tlu: 
deeper stillness within. It bursts ui)on us in the 
majestic instancy of a soul — xibration that has 
the assured glow of the voice of some supreme 
consciousness that rolls from the everlasting to 
the everlasting. It is a sort of cosmic i-aptui-e. 

Mc'redith once said, a poet is needl'd to sing 
the dawn. The dawn in India was not yet. 
Rabindranath often ai)i)eai’ed in th(‘ slidfe of the 
throng. More often he sought, api)arentl\', to 
detach us from the i)rison of the actual. But he' 
discarded nothing. In him thi* univei-so of sense 
a)id thought acquired a new potency of response 
and appeal to man, a new capacity of ministering 
to and mingling with his richest and intensest 
life. H(* appealed to the instinct for . that 
which enduri's and subsists. He helped rekindle 
the soul of the past. He revealed a soul wh(*r<‘ 
no (*ye hail yet disciuaied it. Hi* gaM* anticipa- 
tions, .symbols, tokens and types of India’s glory 
a splendour. He gave the solace of faith to the 
lips that falter and to all of us the joy of our 
cri'eds. His voice is in the winds singing, sing- 
ing of hope and giving us glimpses of a dawn that 
is only behind the mist. Beyond the mists of 
to-day, he impelled us to thu Mystery of Power 
a]id Beauty, to the wonder, thi* sweetness, and the* 
starshine of life, free and radiant. 


Though Tagore wrote mostly in Bengali, his works have had a deep and wide 
impact on eontemporai y Indian literal m e in genei al. 

The best one can do on the occasion of centenary celebrations of a thinker and 
writer like Tagoro is to advise the ])Cople t(' read his works and appreciate them. To 
familiarise ourselves with his thought aud writi?igs and thus try to imhihe at least a 
part of his lofty idealism cxpre.ssed in an ecpially lofty and excellent style, is the highest 
tribute we can pay to Tagore’s memory. 


February 22, 1961. 


RAJENDRA PROSAl) 
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Rabindra Literature 


SUDHI RAN JAN DAS 


At a moment when the dawn of a new’ day 
was just beginning to break in Bengal and India, 
dispelling the gloom of the preceding dark and 
dismal night, mildly reverberating the stillness 
of the lying-in-room in the Jorasanko Tagore 
house, that the twenty-fifth Vaisakh of the 
Bengali year 1268 quietly announced the advent 
of the youngest child of Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore. The child was born in the bosom of a 
family w’hich was saturated with the noble and 
elevating inspiration of the lofty messages of the 
VcfUts and the Upanishcals, and was deeply 
attached to the language and the cultural heri- 
tages of this ancient land, fie was brought up 
under the highly spiritual influence of his revered 
father and under the fostering care of his affec- 
tionate elder brothers, particularly of Jyotirimlra- 
nath, in an atmosphere of chaste elegance, innate 
good behaviour and aesthetic taste. It is essen- 
tial that w’o should constantly liear in mind this 
background of the environment in which this 
child of destiny first opened his eyes and from 
which he drew moral and spiritual sustenance in 
later life so that we may profitably study and 
appreciate the beauty and the ennobling message 
of the writings of the great poet, patriot and 
philosopher. 

I must confess that I have not bestowed any 
sustained application of my mind on the works of 
Rabindranath which is absolutely necessary for a 
profitable study of Rabindra-literature and, there- 
fore, I dare not launch upon a critical discussion 
of the merit of his writings — poetry or prose. I 
shall only make a few general observations as to 
some of the broader aspects of his literary genius, 
which have struck me. I think it can be assert- 
ed, without any fear of contradiction, that there 
is no branch of the Bengali literature which has 
not been enriched by his vigorous contributions. 

Take first his poetical works. His poetical 
urge came when he was but a child. Just as a tiny 



hill-stream gushes out of a hidden crevice in the 
ice-bound mountain and joyfully springs from 
boulder to boulder forming beautiful waterfalls, 
gathering volume and strength from other rivulets 
that join it on its w’ay and travels a long distance 
skirting the edges of many villages and cities, 
fertilising the lands on both sides of its banks 
and eventually loses itself into the mighty ocean, 
Rabindranath’s poetry also gushed out of the rich 
exuberance of his emotional mind and his aesthe- 
tic impulse found perennial inspiration fi’om the 
cultural heritage of this ancient land, became en- 
riched by the self-expressions of the poets of 
many foreign lands and eventually mingled itself 
with the fathomless depth of the supreme soul. 

It is impossible for me to make a complete 
assessment of the indeeless contributions that 
Rabindra iu\lh has made to the Bengali literature 
towards the fulfilment of the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the millions of men and w’omen inhabiting 
distant countries in the world. For the sweetness 
of his language, the measured cadence of his dic- 
tion, the richness of the imageries conceived by 
him and the wealth of the noble thoughts perva- 
ding his ])uetical works, Rabindranath stands 
apart as a class by hinieself. Who has not been 
overwhelmed by the enchanting brilliance of the 
language and theme of his famous poems, too 
numerous to (unimerate ? Who has not been 
struck dumb by the lofty flight of imagination 
and the poetic conception of the celestial beauty 
manifesting itself in rhythm and vibrating 
throughout the universe ? Just to quote a stanza 
from **Urv(tsi'' : 

When thou dancest in the assembled hall of the 
gods exuberant with joy, 

O swaying, billowy Urvasi ! 

To measured music dance the lined waves 
of the sea. 

Shivering to the ears of corn trembles the 
skirt of the earth ; 
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From the chainlet on thy breast the star that falls 
on the floor of the sky ; 

Suddenly in the breast of man the mind 
loses itself, 

The stream of blood dances in his veins. 

On the distant horizon of a sudden snaps 
thy girdle, 

0 thou without restraint 

I do not remember to have come across any- 
where such a robust, grand, noble and enthralling 
conception of Beauty, etenial and all pervading, 
which has found expression in the above few lines. 
In his ''Sarat” (Ode to Autumn) : 

How sweet thou lookest on this autumn morn, 
Bengal, O Mother, mine ! 

In stainless beauty shines before mine eyes 
Thy dusky form divine. 

Thy rivers scarce can bear their liquid load, 

Nor fields contain their corn, 

The koel and the (Joels dulcet call 
Resounds throughout thy sylvan 
audiance hall. 

And in the midst thou standest. Mother mine 
On this fair autumn morn. 

The Mother’s garkuid of sweet She fall 
Scents all the earth and air, 

Her garments’ hem is trimmed with 
rainspent clouds. 

So creamy white and fair. 

She wears a lovely diadem golden-rayed, 

In green and golden glory she’s arrayed, 
with flower-woven anklets on her feet 
My Mother standeth like a picture sweet 
with dew and flowers and corn and 
laughing light. 

The earth’s a gladsome sight.^ 

What a brilliant image of Mother Bengal 
arises in front of our minds’ eye resplendent 
with the glory of a glittering autumn morniiig 
when we read through the enchanting stanzas of 
this poetic phantasy ! Do I not remember how 
in our childhood days we used to pore over the 
stories in poems collected in Katha O Kahini until 
we could see the characters coming out of the 
stories and playing upon the stage of our imagi- 
native minds ? Can anything surpass the pathos 


of ''Dili Biijha "Delnitar Gras'" or "Puratan 

Bhrifya," to mention only a few ? The two to 
three thousand songs that he wrote and set to* 
music which are collected in Naivedija, Gitanjali, 
Gitimalijay and other books of songs would alone 
have made him immortal, even if he had written 
nothing else. Plach of these songs is an un- 
blemished pearl with the effulgence of its pure 
thoughts and musical diction. The rousing and 
soul-stirring Swadesi songs that he wrote during 
the anti-partition movement in Bengal in tho 
beginning of this century, e.g., "Amur sonar 
BanglaP "Yadi tor dak siineij ken na aseij,"' 
Banglar mati" "Mayer deiva mota kajiar"' can 
still be heard in all parts of Bengal. II is compo- 
sition "Jana-Gana-Mana-AdhinayakaP has been 
adopted as our National Anthem and its rich but 
simple tune is world-famous today. 

If the reader bestows a little close attention 
he will easily discern that several characteristic 
lines of thought have found expression in 
Rabindranath’s poems and songs. Just as a 
string passing through the hearts of the flowers 
sustains a pretty garland, so do these thought-rays 
passing through the core of many of his poems 
and songs make up a beautiful wreath. A com- 
petent critic may write a volume on each of these 
thought-rays but as 1 am neither a litterateur nor 
a literary critic it will be an act of supererogation 
on my part to attempt to do so. I shall, 
therefore, content myself with referring to one 
or two of those aspects of Rabindra-literature. 

The first idea that finds an exquisite ex- 
pression in Tagore’s lyric poems and songs is that 
of an unceasing stream of life that has been con- 
tinuously flowing along since the birth of the 
earth. Humanity is floating along that endless 
stream through different ages and stretching its 
arms in search of perfection. Nobody can tell 
w'hen began this eternal quest of the human soul 
for the attainment of self-realisition. There is 
no rest in the course of this journey and nobody 
can tell when it will end. 

Said the Poet : — 

I know not when I set forth 
with your song in my lips. 
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That is not to-day 

that was long, long ago. 

1 remember no more 

how long have I yearned after you. 

That is not to-day 

that was long, long ago. 

As the stream rushes forth 
unmindful of its goal, 
even so have I coursed through 
the stream of life. 

That is not to-day 

that was long, long ago.'‘ 

The same theme finds expression also in the 
Following lines : 

Since that immemorial time 
when you set me afloat 
in the stream of life 
you have left for me 
many a thrill of sudden joy 
in many a home and many a path 

I know this in my heart, my beloved, I know. 

No one knows how through the ages 
many a joy and many a sorrow, 
many a love and many a song, 
have filled this heart of mine 
with the nectar of life everlasting 

I knov^ this in my heart, my beloved, I know.* 

The same idea of the ceaseless journey 
through eternity of man infused with new and 
ever-lasting life by the tender care of the Supreme 
P>eing will also be found in the following ex- 
quisite stanza : ' 

Thou hast made me endless, such is 
thy pleasure. 

This frail vessel thou emptiest again and 
again and fillest it ever with fresh life. 

This little flute of a reed thou hast 

carried over hills and dales, and havst 
breathed, through it medodies eternally 
new/^ 

It is not necessary to multiply instances. 
It is not my purpose to say that this idea of 
the gradual evolution of man from birth to birth 
through the ages and in course of his endless 


journey towards the attainment of his goal was 
discovered by Rabindranath for the first time, but 
I do desire to emphasize that Rabindranath 
did give a new orientation to this sublime idea 
expressed in inimitable language and that, 1 hold, 
is undoubtedly a special contribution of Rabindra- 
nath which has enriched our Bengali literature. 

Side by side with this idea of the eternal 
quest of man towards perfection, wo find a 
a parallel line of thought which brings to us the 
reassuring comfort that it is not man alone who 
is out on eternal quest for meeting the Lord but 
that the Lord Himself is constantly coming 
down from Tlis high heaven all through the ages 
to reveal Himself to mankind and to surrender 
Himself to His own creation. He who has faith 
in his heart, can read the signs and knows how to 
listen, can hear the measured footsteps of the 
Lord. Mira Rai had that devoted intuition when 
she sang : 

I hear the sound of my Lord’s footsteps. 

So had Rabindranath, and he asked : 

Have you not heard his silent steps ? 

He comes, comes, ever comes. 

Kvery moment and every ag(', every day and 
every night he conies, comes, ever comes. 

In the fragrant days of sunny April through the 
forest- path he comes, comes, ever comes. 

In the rainy gloom of July nights on the 
thundering chariot of clouds 
he comes, comes, ever comes.‘* 

Thus comes the Lord through eternity. 
He has been coming nearer and nearer to me 
ever since this earth was born. He has not 
waited for my call but has been coming to meet 
me out of the abundance and fulness of His own 
love and affection for me. lie has been secretly 
sending His messages to me through millions of 
His silent emissaries and nothing can cover up or 
conceal His manifestation. So dcclai'ed the 
Poet ; 

I know not from what distant time thou art 
ever coming nearer to meet me. Thy Sun and 
stars can never keep thee hidden from me for aye. 
In many a morning and eve thy footsteps have 
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been heard and thy messeni^er has come within 
my heart and called me in secrete 

Although He is the King of kings yet des- 
cending from his high altar. He has come and 
stood right in front of my lonely dwelling house : 

You came down from your throne and 

stood at my cottage door.^^ 

But why is this solicitude of the Lord for the 
mere man ? The Poet answers : 

Thus it is thy joy in me is so full. Thus it is that 
thou hast come down to me. O thou Lord of 
all heavens, where would he thy love if I were not? 
And for this, thou who art the King of kings hast 
decked thysdf in beauty to captivate my heart. 
And for this thy love loses itself in the love of thy 
lover, and there art thou seen in the perfect 
union of two.'* 

It is to celebi’ate this grand communion of 
the human soul with the eternal soul that the sky 
has been flooded with celestial light and it is to 
witness this union that night keeps vigil with the 
world in her lap. So sang the Poet : 

Because you and 1 shall meet 
The Heavens are full of light ; 

Because you and I shall meet 
The world is full of greenery. 

Because you and 1 shall meet 

The night is awake with the world in her arms ; 

And the dawn opens the door of the east 

with a burst of song.^^^ 

And when the union docs take place and man 
feels His embrace, then there remains no obstacle 
separating him from the Beloved : 

When you and I mingle 
all becomes manifest 
The sea of the universe 
Swings in swelling waves. 

It is in the ecstacy of such union that man 
speaks from the depth of his heart : 

My beloved is over in my heart 
That is why I see him everywhere, 

He is in the pupils of my eyes 
That is why I see him everywhere.'*^ 


It is thus that the realisation comes : 

I go seeking him 
who is all the while 
in my heart. 

Because he is there 
stars burst forth 
all over the sky 
and flowers bloom 
in my woodlands 
of a morning. 

Because he is there 

in the light of my eyes, 

there is such play of form 

such complex of colours 

in the infinite of black and white. 

Because he is there 
with me all the while 
the southern breeze 
sends thrills of joy 
all over my body. ^ * 

The Poet has described the joy of such com- 
munion in two simple lines : 

And now I have gained communion 
with you, O Beautiful One — 

Blessed is my body 

and blessed is my soul.^* 

Then man wants to dedicate himself to the 
Beloved and tries to wake Him up by gently sing- 
ing to Him in the Behacj tune : 

The night is dark and your slumber is deep 
in the hush of my being. 

Wake, 0 Pain of Love, for I know not 
how to open the door, and I stand outside.’" 

When the well-beloved wakes up, man asks 
the inevitable question : 

Soul of my Soul ; 

has all your yearnings ceased 

now that you indwell my soul ?’” 

I do not claim that this eternal quest of man 
for his Lord, this constant coming of the Lord 
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to meet II is creature, this dedication of man to 
his God are ideals propagated by Rabindranath for 
the first time. These are part and parcel of our 
cultural heritage. But there can be no gainsay- 
ing the fact that these eternal ideas have found a 
beautiful expression in the poems and songs of 
Rabindranath. I have no doubt that those \vho 
revel in poetic imagination, whose curiosity is 
iresh and pulsating, with life will find much plea- 
sure in picking out and analysing many such 
thought-rays in Rabindra literature. I leave it 
(here and pass on. 

The literary genius of Rabindranath was not 
confined only to the writing of lyric poems and 
songs. His Valniilxi Pmtihha and Mayar Khdu 
were perhaps the earliest modern examples of 
musical operas in any Indian language. As 
typical examples of drama may be cited, MaUvi 
in rhymed verse and Viimrjun in blank verse. 
Both of them are exquisite in their contents and 
composition. Amongst his other plays you may 
regale yourself for hours with Raja O Uaui, 
f^mnas‘rhiii((, Nf/ror/o/.sr/ru, Arh(tl((i/(ftan, 
1)ak(jhn)\ and several other plays. I make bold 
to say that you will not find an eciual to any of his 
several dance dramas, Nafir Puja, ChUrannada 
and Sjiama — each of which is an unrivalled i)iecv 
of poetry, music and art rolled into oik*. He did 
not leave untouched humorous comedies. His 
] \i iki( u they K h a ta , Ch irktf ni u r S(( bh a , Ha sija 
Kaatak, Bnaaga Kaafak and (iorai (Uthtd will 
o\er remain green and sources of hearty enjoy- 
ment overflowing with the chaste humour of the 
choicest and most delightful dialogues. 

Rabindranath was the King of short story 
writers in Bengali and the pioneer in that line 
of literature in the whole of India. Every 
one of the short stories collected in the three 
volumes of (Utlpa (iachha is a gem of the 
purest ray serene. Each one dejficts, in minute 
details, the picture of the joys and women 
dwelling in the cities and in the remote 
villages in the interior of Bengal. *'KabaIitraUa ' 
and ''Kshndhifa Pa^haid' will remain things of 
joy for ever. One has to read his short stories to 
realise how through their medium Rabindranath 
tried to eradicate the social inequalities and vices 
by holding them up to ridicule and rebuke. 
Amongst his novels mention must be made of 


Nauka Dabi^ Phokhcr Bali, (R)ra, (BKtrcif lUtirry, 
Sesher Kavtia and CJiar Adhifaifa.. Each of 
them is an excellent example of incisive analysis 
of the minds and (he changing moods of the 
characters of the stories. Each is rich with the 
wealth of description of the beautiful rivers and 
the colourful meadows and paddy fields of the 
countryside of Bengal and with the' chaste 
dialogues. The stories nevei* drag but pulsati* 
with life and emotion as they proceed from 
cha))ter to chaptm*. I renumiber how eagerly we 
and, for the matter of that, our elders used to look 
forward to the arrival of. the curnait month’s 
issue of the Pralxist containing a fn‘sh cha])ler 
or two of (tora that, was being published serially 
in that magazine. It will not be an r)V(‘r-state- 
ment to describe eacii of these no\('ls as a piece 
of real diamond. 

My account will remain incomi)l(‘te if I do 
not refer to Rabindranath’s prose writiiigs which 
had a wide swoc]) in the variidy of topics covered 
by them. This tak('s us ])ack to his early age and 
particularly to the time whe n he was discharging 
his duties as Editor of two eckl>ral(*d moTiIhly 
magazines. BiDuja /htysan which had been start- 
ed by Bankimchandra ( ’hat topadhya ya, t he 
author of the immortal B((Hdc Mfftarfnn song, 
was in a moribund state, if not completelv d(‘ad. 
Rabindranath resuscitated that magazine and per- 
sonally took up the responsibilities of th(‘ Editor. 
There was also Bharafi, the well-known monthly 
magazine started by his talentiHl el(k‘st sistcu* 
Swarnakurnari Devi, which also Ral)indranath 
had to edit at a later stage. As Editor he had 
to collect articles from well-known litterat(Hirs 
and thinkers whicti was not )>>' any means an easy 
task. Mostly he had to write article's himeself. 
One cannot but admire the originalty of his 
thoughts and the fascinating language in which 
he? expressed them. His literary criticisms and 
in particular his warm appreciations of the writ- 
ings of Kalidas and other old masters are modc'ls 
of sober reviews foi* the depth of the knowledge 
and insight into human ])sychology disclosed 
therein and the pointed language in which they 
are written. He was a great ])r()tagonist of 
P'opularising our folklores and folk-songs. His 
essays on education will give us a ch'ar idea of 
the linos on which, he felt, education should be 
imparted to young students. Those essays will 
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moral decay arising? out a sense of sheer frus- 
tration. lie felt for the ignorant and poor 
villagers in our own country as well as for all 
downtrodden people in other parts of the earth — 
in fact for all the poorest, lowliest and the lost, 
lie discussed and suggested remedies for many 
social, educational and economic evils wh ch he 
found sapping the vitality of the nation. He was 
not only a Poet and u visionary but was a sound 
practical man with a genuinely broad outlook. 
Our offerings of gratitude and affection on this 
auspicious day marking the Centenary of the 
Birth of that Universal Man will be true and 
sincere and will please his departed soul only if 
we purify our hearts, practise what he preached 
and reflect the radiant glory, the moral purity of 
the lofty ideals .‘n our respective lives. Let us 
bend our em^rgies and bring about the fulfil- 
ment of his earnest endeavour to uplift the 
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masses and to mak(' this ancient land a fit 
Iilace for self-res]>ecting men and women lo live 
in. Let us, therefore, eariK'slly join him in his 
sublime prayer and supplicate to the Almighty in 
his own words : 

Wh(‘n} the mind is without fear and the head is 

held hgh ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls : 
Where words come out from the depth of truth ; 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards 

perfection ; 

Whert^ the clear stream of reason has not lost its 
way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit : 
Where the mind is led forward l)y thee into ever- 
widening thought and action — 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my 

country awake.’ ‘ 
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The Appeal of Rabindranath 

DR. SRIKUMAR BANERJEE 


A poet, to be great, must, in the last analysis, 
teach us the art of living. We generally lead a 
life, narrow, fragmentary and one-sided under 
the pressure of our immediate material needs and 
of inherited customs and conventions. The poet 
initiates us into fuller, richer and more harmoni- 
f)us life by cultivating our thoughts and feelings, 
expanding the horizons of our perception and 
stimulating our sense of beauty, our harmonious 
relations with our surroundings. 

Rabindranath has done all this for us with 
pre-eminent success. He has released us from 
tyranny of customary ways of thought and a 
routine-bound life. He has awakened us to the 
beauty of nature and made us feel our kinship 
with everything round about us. He has bridged 
the gulf between the living and the apparently 
non-living by making us perceive a common 
bond of sympathy among all objects. He has 
made us feel the beauty of the revolving seasons 
and shown that they have a message for us. Day 
and night, sunrise and sunset, midnight, morn and 
noon each stirs in him an appropriate mood and 
emotion. The rainy season in particular stirs 
him to the depth of his being. Reading his 
poetry, we learn to look upon nature with new 
eyes and discover beauties hitherto-unnoticed in 
her. 

Rabindranath likewise trains our emotions 
and thoughts on even the most trivial occasions 
of life. The silent processes of the human drama 
charge his mind with deep feelings appropriate 
to the case. A beggar girl standing desolate 
in the midst of the pomp of a religions festi- 
vity inspires him with the pathos of life, A 
four year’s girl of his vainly trying to prevent 
his journey away from his home reminds him 
of Mother Earth in all her immense horizons 
sadly ineffective in keeping her sons and daughters 
in her bosom for ever. The stories in his 
Katha-O-Kahini fill us with a great admiration 
for heroic ideals of conduct and teach us how 


to assess the nobility of life. The most trivial 
happenings raise his thoughts to the skies and 
teach us about the meaning and majesty of life. 

Rabindranath has revitalised the teachings 
of the ancient Upanishads, which every Hindu 
carries in the unconscious depths of his heart. 
He intuitively feels the all-pervasiveness of God 
in every object of life and in all human rela- 
tions and makes us feel the truth of it by his 
imaginative vividness. This God of the Upa- 
nishads becomes to him a playmate, an inti- 
mate friend and lover, taking him into confidence 
in the six)rts of his divine lila and offering 
glimpses of Himself through the veil of natural 
objects. He even becomes the i^residing spirit 
of his poetry, urging him to write and even 
putting words into his mouth. This dry-as-dust 
world of ours is transfigured for him into a haunt 
of divine communion : every speck of dust, every 
drop of dew, every beam of sunlight becomes 
for him transfused with the tender radiance of 
Divinity. The dogma of Upanishadic philoso- 
phy becomes for him a living symbol of the 
presence of God. The Vaishnava doctrine of 
divine love and friendship mingles with the 
Vedantic Brahma and gives to him a new spiritual 
insight and intuition. 

Of death and the relation of life with it he 
said things more tender and true and profound 
than any other poet whether in the East or the 
West. For him death has no terror ; it opens the 
gateway to a more perfect life which stretches 
forward in an infinite succession of new exist- 
ences till it finally merges into the ultimate 
reality. This is an old philosophical truth re- 
discovered and felt anew by him. The poems 
written during the last years of his illness 
reveal a freedom from illusions, a tranquil per- 
ception of the eternal truth about life, a gradual 
disentanglement from the associations of the 
material body, a pure resplendence of the soul 
never put into human language since the days of 
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the Upanishads. If we accept Rabindranath, we 
must accept the whole of his philosophy of life. 

Rabindranath , appeals to a richer diversity 
of human moods than perhaps any other poet. 
Joy and sorrow, solitary meditation and social 
mirth, humour and pathos, abstruse philosophy 
and concrete relish of beauty all find equally 
perfect expression in his poems. lie satisfies all 
taste and rouses an answering echo in every kind 
of temperament. Nursery hymns, old Haul 
Songs, light lyrics and profound Odes, lyrical 
dramas and dance dramas — everything flows from 
his pen with the same inevitable spontaneity. lie 
has provided richer and more diverse entertain- 
ment for the m(m and women of the present age 
than any other single poet that we could think 
of. In range of versatility he stands unsurpassed. 
Poet, prose-writer, dramatist, writer of novels and 
short stories, a literary critic and a j^hilosophical 
interpreter of life — he exhausts the whole gamut 
of expression and reveals equal mastery in all 
forms and techniques. Single-handed he has 
raised Bengali language and literature to the 
status of the most progressive languages of the 
world. 

What is the true relation between a poet and 
Ids appreciative countrymen of the same age ? 
1 he poet no doubt expnssses the inarticulate 
yearnings that float nameless in the atmosphere 
;ind startle the heart of his contemporaries with 
iiw.iv sudden vision. What all feel in a vague and 
dim way finds utterance on the lips of the poet. 
The unconscious soul of Bengal must have been 
dreaming about the very things that Rabindranath 
has embodied in his writings. The new vision 
of Nature, the new thought about life, the year- 
ning for love and beauty and romance, the spiri- 
tual hunger that craved for nutrition, the assimila- 
tion of Western ideas in such a manner as to make 
them our own, the perfect synthesis between our 
inherited and acquired wealth — all these latent 
desires of the cultured Bengali mind found their 
supreme fulfilment in Rabindranath. We have 
found our own purest aspirations mirrored in his 
writings. So he is of us, an emanation from our 
own soul clothing itself in a radiant vesture we 
could never have thought of. 

But there is the other side of the picture. 
How can we attune our soul to take in his divine 


music ? How would w^o show our kinship to him ? 
(Generally our api)roach to the great poet is super- 
ficial. We prize him for the least valuable ele- 
ments in his greatness. A few stray songs chosen 
lor their melody not for their inner substance, 
recitations of his poems, enacting his dances and 
i-epresenting his dramas on the stage, apprecia- 
tion of his light and gay moods to the exclusion 
of his deeper intuitions — it is these that constitute 
for most of us the essence of Rabindranath's 
ai)peal. We pluck from the golden bird a few of 
his bright plumes and think that is all that he has 
to offer us. But that is not the way in which a 
great poet, whom we look upon as a national poet 
and the moulder of our lives and thoughts, is to 
be taken to heart. We must cleanse and purify 
our hearts to make them fitting temples for the 
reception of his infiucnce. We must accept him 
in his (uitirety, in all his mod(-\s and at all levels of 
his inspiration. With him spiritual intuitions 
were a reality and the w'orld was permeated by 
th(‘ s[)irit of Ciod. Tie engaged himself in a living 
and arduous (|uest to find (lod and exhorted all of 
us to lead pure, disciplined and elevated lives. Tie 
taught us to rise above all narrows sectarian 
thoughts and to realise the essential one-ness of 
humanity. He crossed national frontiers and 
habitually breathed the purer air of interna- 
tionalism. We must live up to his ideals if w^e 
are to claim him as a national poet. 

Above all he had a special message for a 
imichine age and an industrialised society. His 
Rukiukunthi should have a special a])peal to those 
w'ho have to live in factories and handle mechani- 
cal instruments. He has w^arned us against the 
d(‘-humanising influence of a life absorbed in 
the. accumulation of wealth and an exclusive cul- 
tivation of the cult of powder. He pleaded for the 
retention of the human feedings, of love and 
tenderness, the hf)pefulness of youth and res- 
ponse to the spell of beauty if men wx‘re not to be 
reduced to mere automatons. He called us back 
to the green fields, the open sky, the joyous song 
of the sowing and the harvest and a happy 
communion with the fresh, unspoiled beauties of 
Nature. He wanted us to cure our unbridled lust 
for powder, our frenzied efforts to wu’est more and 
more secrets from the w’omb of nature to add to 
our material comforts by a faith in those higher 
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moral values of life which are of perennial not forget the grand, eternal truth of the Upani- 
importance. 'Phe craze for acquisition must be shads, the message of our Seers and Prophets 
counter-acted by a readiness for renunciation that life has been given to mari only for the seek- 
when the call comes. VVe may accumulate wealth ing and finding of the ultimate truth, for the 
and power only for the collective good of huma- realisation of God whom no secondary light can 
nity, to share them with all. Above all, we must obscure. 


IVliiH I i<o from hoc let this he niy potting 'iconl, Hint irhiil / hacc seen is nnsiii piissohle. 

I hove tasted of the hidden Juniey »»/ this lotus that e.yfiinds mi the oeeon of li.iiht, and thus am 1 
blessed —let this be my paiting wouts^ 

In this playhouse of infinite forms I have luid m\ fla\ and here have I eauiiht si^ht ot him that o 
fei ml ess, 

M\> lohoJe boilv and mv limbs three thiillid leith his toiuli who is t>eyond toinh, ami if the end lomes 
here, let it come— let this be my pai tiiifi leoid. 


-GITAXJALI 



Rabindranath’s India 


ANN AD A SANKAR RAY 


My father’s frieml, the late Prafulla Kumar 
Sarkar, once remarked to me, '‘Eighteen wounds 
results from a tiger’s touch, you know. Any- 
one related to a Pirali becomes a Pirali with all 
his family and all his friends. They remain 
Piralis forever and ever, not only for one genera- 
tion.” 

Wounds made by a tiger do not take long to 
heal but a Pirali is branded permanently, 
(’entury after century has passed but the descen- 
dants of Kamdev and Jaydev are still regarded as 
degraded. Rabindranath was heard to deplore 
the fact in his old age. The poet had not for- 
gotten nor would society have permitted him to 
forget if he had been able to do so. llis father, 
Maharshi Devendranath, said laughingly to 
Aghorenath Chattopadhyay. “You call me Chief 
Achaiya. We have been Chief Acharyas for a 
long time. The word ‘pir’ means acharya or fpn'u 
and the word ‘ali’ means chief or best. As Piralis, 
we have been Chief Acharyas long enough. 
Aghorenath was later put in charge of the ashram. 

Tn his biography of Rabindranath, Sri 
Prabhat Kumar Mukhopadhyay writes, “For 
various unknown reasons the caste authorities 
favoured some families contaminated by contact 
with Muslims and honoured them with high social 
status while other similar families were brand- 
ed as ‘fallen’ and deprived of status. The Pirali 
Brahmins were among those so stigmatised.” 

The legend which the biographer records is 
an insult to the human intelligence. It is difficult 
to believe that either intelligence or humanity 
existed in the country at that time. Had these 
existed two Brahmins who were forced against 
their will to eat forbidden meat would have not 
been degraded, together with their relatives and 
descendants, for all time U come. They could 
easily have escaped from their unpleasant situa- 
tion by accepting the Muslim faith. That they 
did not do so shows a strength of mind which 
deserves commendation. Century after century 



the Piralis have waited patiently, within the 
pale of Hindu Society, for better sense to pre- 
vail and their fallen status to be rescinded. 

ft is certainly a misfortune to be degraded in 
social estimation. But misfortune can, by an 
effort of the will, be converted into good fortune. 
The Piralis, through their association with the 
Muslims, acquired a broadness of mind that made 
it easy for them to become friendly with the 
British. Their way of thought was liberalised 
still further through their association with the 
British. How .can .those once branded as fallen 
recover their social status, rising once more in 
social estimation ? The Piralis found the answer 
to this question in doing business with the British, 
forming companies jointly with them and 
founding banks. Liinded estates afforded an- 
other opportunity to rise. Panchanon Kusari, 
through his devotion to Lakshmi, the goddess 
of prosperity, became Panchanan Thakur or 
‘Tagore’. It was the fashion at that time for 
families ‘contaminated’ by association with the 
British to anglicise their surnames. Laha became 
‘Law’, Saha became ‘Shaw’, Datta became ‘Dutt’. 
So it was that Thakur became ‘Tagore’. The 
caste authorities no longer had the courage to 
brand them as fallen. The Tagores became more 
respectable than the Thakurs just as Chatter j is 
became more respectable than Chatujjes, Banerjis 
more tha)i Banujjes. The British have dci)arted 
but Bengali periodicals still write ‘Mukherji’. 

The Tagores were ‘contaminated’ by contact 
with Muslims in the first place and by contact with 
the British in the second. There was not 
enough water in the Ganges to cleanse Dwarka- 
nath Tagore. Twice he crossed the sea. No- 
where is it recorded that he ate cowdung on 
his return by way of penance. One who lives on 
the water is not afraid of a little dew. A 
family who, for a most minor offence, had been 
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Piralis for g-enerations, had no cause to be alarm- 
ed. How much further down could they be 
pushed ? Dwarkanath had as much strength of 
mind as Rammohun Roy. And he added to it 
the strength that comes with wealth. In an 
exotic city like Calcutta the amount of money 
people have is more important than their caste. 
Money is more honoured. A new yardstick of 
social prestige was introduced into India during 
the period of British rule. The divisions known 
as the middle class, the upper class and the lower 
class were imported in the nineteenth century. 
Leaving the question as to whether the Tagores 
were good Brahmins or not to the Brahmins 
to decide, Calcutta society accepted them as 
wealthy and aristocratic. They derived even 
greater distinction from their friendshii) with the 
rulers. The story goes that, in the ()ueen\s own 
country, Dwarkanath was called a Trince'. 

When Dwarkanath’s son, Devendranath, was 
a young man a loose page of the Isa Upanishad 
was blown into his hands by a breeze. He thus 
received the guiding principle of his life by chance. 
Liiter he adopted the Brahmo creed. At that 
time this creed was called vedantnpmthxidya 
dharma. The name Brahmo was given to it four 
years later. The Vedas had been regarded as in- 
fallible from time immemorial. That supersti- 
tious attitude was abandoned. Devendranath 
had carefully eliminated all traces of image 
worship from the shradh ceremony of his father. 
Little by little he discontinued all rites associated 
with the worship of images even though he 
lived as a member of a very large and very con- 
servative family. A day came when even the 
services held for the family deity, Ltikshmi 
Janardan, were stopped. After this he took 
his seat in the pulpit of the Brahmo Samaj and 
began to act as acharya in his own right. His 
daughter, Sukumari, was married according to 
rites purged of all idol worship. 

To us today these things seem very simpie. 
But a hundred years ago every step that 
Devendranath took was revolutionary. Yet he 
did not sever his connection with Hindu Society, 
lie did not think that should be done. It might 
be against the popular Y)ractice to believe in ^ 
single godhead, Brahma, and to disbelieve in a 


pantheon of gods and goddesses, but it was not 
counter to Hinduism. The Brahmo Samaj is a 
part of Hindu religion. The creed of the 
Brahmo was the essential core of Hinduism. 
Devendranath was as sincere a Hindu as he 
was a Brahmo. At that time Hinduism was 
being attacked by Christian missionaries. Many 
were becoming converts to Christianity. Deven- 
dranath, by providing all alternative, saved 
Hinduism as Nanak and Chaitanya had saved it 
before him. 

But he had a mental reservation in respect of 
one thing. He was a Brahmin no less than he 
was a Brahmo. Keshab Chandra Sen and others, 
although they were Brahmos, were not Brahmins. 
Like him they were Bengalis yet he could not 
establish ties of kinship with any one but 
Brahmins. He welcomed kinship with Brahmins 
even when they were not Bengalis. Girls of 
his family were married to Brahmins who 
were not Bengalis but in his lifetime no girl 
of his family was permitted to marry a Bengali 
who was not a Brahmin even though the Bengali 
was a member of the Brahmo Samaj. Then 
what did the word ‘samaj’ mean ? In what 
sense was the Brahmo Samaj a Society ? In 
what sense was Hindu ‘Samaj’ a Society ? Was 
there another society anywhere in the world in 
which ‘samaj’ or society was interpreted in the 
same way ? 

Personal cordiality between Devendranath 
and Keshab Chandra was overshadowed by the 
conflict between their ideas. Keshab Chandra 
broke away, taking many other members with 
him, and formed the Bharatvarshiya Brahmo 
Samaj. Devendranath’s Brahmo Samaj became 
known from that time on as the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj. He had already been given the honorific 
title 'Moharshr, No one doubted that he was 
one who knew Brahma and was filled with His 
spirit. In religious experience he was the fore- 
most of the Brahmos. But it was difficult for 
him to approve of the social changes for which 
most members of the Samaj were impatient. 
They were eager to assert the ^dependence of 
w^omen, the right of non-Brahmins to act as 
ministers, inter caste marriage, equality bet- 
ween the sexes, renunciation of the sacred 
thread. He was inflexible. The Maharshi did 
not even approve of the great step forward which 
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Vidyasagar, working from within Hindu Society 
and Hindu religion, was able to take. He found 
his personal solution in travelling in the Hima- 
layas while he was able and spending his later 
years in remote and immoble eminence in Calcutta. 

A cow which has been in a burning barn 
takes fright thereafter at the sight of a rosy cloud. 
People who had been penalised once for a trivial 
reason and branded as ‘fallen’ would naturally 
be reluctant to risk degradation or outcasting a 
second time. But times had changed. Chris- 
tianity was not the only thing that came from 
Europe. There were other trends of thought 
also. The Renaissance, Humanism, the Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity of the French Revo- 
lution, liberalism, Democracy. Were all these 
only for Westerners ? Were they not also for 
Indians ? For Hindus ? For all men ? Keshab 
Chandra Sen and other Brahmo leaders did not 
wish to foreswear Hinduism. Ail they wanted 
was to understand their human heritage and keep 
ill step with the times. In the process some 
excesses may have taken place. But what good 
would it have done to avoid mistakes by remain- 
ing inactiv^e ? 

Another split cccurrcd in the Brahmo fold. 
Sivanath Sastri and other Brahmo leaders broke 
away from Keshab Chandra Sen just as Keshab 
Chandra Sen had broken away from the 
Maharshi. The dissidents formed their own 
group, the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. Keshab 
Chandra’s group then changed their name to the 
Navavidhan Brahmo Samaj. The occasion for 
this separation was the Cooch Bihar wedding. 
So eager was Keshab Chandra Sen to have his 
daughter married to the Raja of Cooch Bihar that 
he could not wait until she attained the mini- 
mum age of fourteen. He broke his own rule, 
explaining h ;s lapse away as a mandate from God. 
The subsequent split in his following broke his 
heai t. He died not long afterwards. 

The Brahmo Samaj then had to come to grips 
with the revivalist Hindus. Nearly all of them 
had an English education. Many had crossed 
the seas and eaten cow^ dung on their return yet 
they were more fanatical than ordinary Hindus. 
According to them India meant Hinduism and 
Hinduism meant India. All Indians were Hindus 
and all Hindus Indians. There was no place 


in their scheme of things for either Christians 
or Muslims. Their nationalism was Hindu 
nationalism, based upon caste and reverence for 
the past. They believed i)roudly in idolatry and 
the doctrine ot avatars. They looked upon gurus 
as incarnate deities or their avatars and wor- 
shipped them as such. With pseudo-scicntitic 
explanations they justified all evil practices. 
Attack is the best defence, ’fhey sought to 
defend the Aryan civilisation of India by attack- 
ing Western civilisation. There was nothing to 
be learned from the West except science. 

Rabindranath joined the Hindu Revivalists. 
Unbelievable, but true. I.ater, in the course of 
writing Gora, he examined his mental state and 
faithfully depicted it, seetting himself free in the 
process. His complaint was that the Bi-ahmos of 
the Navavidhan Samaj and the Sadharan Samaj 
were not as much a part of Hindu society as the 
Adi Samajists had been. They hesitated to des- 
cribe themselves as Hindus. When Rabindranath 
began the writing of (iora he was as aggressive 
Hindu as well as a Brahmo. He had his place in 
Hindu society just as his ancestors had theirs, the 
only difference being that he objected to idol wor- 
ship etc. He refused to leave his place. He set 
himself to rebut the criticism of foreigners and 
preachers of other religions and sought to 
challenge them in their turn. He was not in a 
mood to spare the Brahmos unless they descrilied 
themselves as Hindus or if they frequented the 
opposite camp. 

Intimately interwoven with this attitude was 
his sense of Indian nationhood. By Indian was 
understood Hindu, by Hindu an Indian. Muslims 
and Christians were not only beyond the pale of 
Hinduism, they were beyond the pale of 
Tndianism. But there was a snag. What then 
was Sister Nivedita ? She was not a Hindu nor an 
Indian by birth yet she could not be called either 
a non-Hindu or a non-Indian. If she were 
accepted then neither Hinduism nor Indianness 
depended upon birth. Any one could become a 
Hindu, any one could become an Indian. But was 
that easy ? Would the doors of Hindu temples 
be thrown open to such a person ? Or would 
any one accord him all the rights of Indianness V 
Where was Nivedita’s place ? Was her place 
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where Rabindranath’s was ? No, Nivedila’s place 
was not as undisputed as Rabindranath’s. 

As Rabindranath thou^^ht and wrote he came 
to perccu've the truth. In the end he round he 
could not ^ive Gora the right of Hindu shradfw 
The doors of all Hindu temples were closed to him. 
Then he found a kind of stability in Ihe refuge of 
those without a i)lace to go — the Brahmo Samaj 
— not the Adi Brahmo Samaj. He married a 
Brahmo girl. Although the poet is not explicit 
it can be safely assumed that the marriage was 
performed according to Brahmo rites, under the 
Givil Marriage Act sponsored by Keshab Chandra 
Sen. Muslims and Christians had the right of 
eiitrance into the two later branches of the 
Brahmo Samaj. They also could become 
P>rahmos. It was not necessary for them to 
become Hindus. Were they any the less Indians 
for that ? Gora was not expelled from India’s 
lap because he did not have a place in an orthodox 
Hindu home. He remained an Indian. This new 
definition of India found r(K)m for all, accepting 
everyone, Hindu and non-Hindu alike. No one is 
rejected. Rabindranath broke away from the 
Revivalist Hindus. 

Gora said, “Mother, you are my mother ! 
The mothc r in search of whom I have wandered 
so far was sitting at home all the time. You liave 
no caste, you make no distinctions, you despise 
none. You are the image of goodness. You 
are my India.” 

‘‘Mother, call your Lachmiya. Tell her to 
pour me a drink of water.” 

So it was that Rabindranath discovered the 
India that was his, the India which has no caste, 
in which no invidious distinctions are made and 
)ione are despised, ’fhe India which is the image 
of pure goodness. In the ])oetry he wrote sub- 
sequently this realisation became clearer and 
clearer. He called all to “the sea shore of India’s 
great humanity.” 


“Come, O Aryans, Come, Non-AryanvS, 
Hindus, Muslims, Come, today, come Englishman, 
Come, Christian, come — ” Those who had come 
before he called them became and remained Indian 
in the sense that he was. 

“Aryans are there, non-Aryans, Dravidians, 
(^hinese, Sakas, Huns, Pathans, Moguls — all 

merged into one All exist within me, 

not one of them is remote In my blood 

sings their varied music 

This vision of India is similar to Arjuna’s 
vision of the world as described in the Gita. It 
was fitting for one who had beheld this vision to 
sing : 

“Thou callest day after day. Responding to 
Thy noble summons Come Hindus, Buddhists, 
Sikhs, Parsees, Muslims, (^.hristians, the East 
and the West. A garland of love is woven 
beside Thy throne ” 

The poet’s conception of India did not stop 
with this vision. The West as spoken of in his 
song was given ecpial status with the East. The 
West must come and it must come on equal terms 
with the East. The West must be accepted, taken 
to our hearts and made our own. No Westerner 
is under any obligation to shave his head first or 
don the saffron robe. He need not become a Hindu 
or be taught as a Hindu from childhood in a 
Hindu home. jThe Westerner shall come as he is. 
The Englishman shall remain an Englishman, the 
Christian a Christian. His vstatus will be equal 
just the same. It does not matter at all if he 
neither becomes an Indian nor a Hindu nor a 
Brahmo. He may come. The garland of love 
shall be threaded together. Visva-Bharati is the 
name the poet chose for a unity of this kind. 


(TrcDislatcd from the Benfjali by Lila Ray). 


Hr Ihric .rlirii llir tillrr ts hUnti* Hir litit d f^rcntid iiiiti lilirii’ thr path niakir is hirakin^ sfonis. 
Hr is \i'i!h thrill in suit and in Hi yivn and his ^arnirnt is covrird 'with dust... 
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Rabindranath and World Literature 


Rp]V. FATHER FMERRE FALLON S. J. 



Rabindranath’s work in the field of educa- 
tion is important ; important also was his role 
as a national leader and as India’s ambassador to 
the world ; a reliRious and social thinker, a 
jureat musician and painter, the writer of many 
novels short stories and dramas, a marvellous 
essayist, Rabindranath was, first and foremost, 
a poet. Leaving to others the task of studying 
the many facets of his genius, I wish to study 
him only as a poet. Rut it would be presump- 
tuous for a foreigner to compete with the very 
many and excellent Bengali critics who have dis- 
cussed the various aspects of Rabindranath’s 
poetical work. This poetry is so intimately 
expressive of the dreams and longings and joys 
of Bengali life that a non-Bengali must always 
i*ealize that much escapes him, much remains 
beyond his reach. 1 will, therefore, study this 
poetry only in its relation to other literatures, 
(\specially the literatures of the West, and 1 
will attempt to answer one question which has 
often been asked from me : what is the position 
of Rabindranath with respect to world litera- 
ture ? Is he only the greatest poet of a parti- 
cular nation o^ is he truly one of the great world 
poets ? 

The majority of Rabindranath’s readers, 
those for whom he primarily wrote, may be 
astonished, perhaps offended, by such a ques- 
tion. Few poets have received anywhere in 
the world the nation-wide homage of enthu- 
siastic admiration Tagore has received in Bengal. 
For Bengal, poetry moans Rabindranath’s poetry. 
Bengali children learn the magic of rhythm and 
the first enchantments of imagination while memo- 
rizing his poems ; Bengali youths discover the 
world through his eyes and their minds are 
shaped by his lyrics ; people of all ages read and 
sing and pray Rabindranath’s po'ems. I have 
seen many a time the trance-like rapture in the 
eyes of Bengali school-boys and college students 
or of simple peasants and sophisticated intellec- 


tuals suddenly transported by the magic power of 
Tagore’s poems or songs into a world of dream, 
harmony and beauty. Who among them would 
ever question the claim of their poet to be one of 
the greatest poets of the world ? 

Foreign readers of Tagore, unable to appre- 
ciate his writings in their Bengali original, i)ore 
over pale translations and, charmed though they 
often are by the mystic wistfulness of GitanjaU 
or The Post-Office, generally fail to realize the 
extraordinary greatness and manifoldness of his 
lyricism. They think of Tagore as of a Sage, 
a Mystic perhaps, and his poetry is but of secon- 
dary interest to them ; his mt^ssage is for them 
more important than his art. 

Some readers, both Bengali and foreign, 
more familiar with the trends of modern poetry 
in the Western world, find Rabindranath’s roman- 
ticism little attuned to the doubts, anxieties and 
tormented moods of the men of to-day ; they 
prefer, at times they judge ol)jective]y greater, 
poets who, desperate and interi(/rly torn be- 
tween their longing for Bt*auty anti their reali- 
zation .of universal . ugliness, have rejected 
romanticism and searched, with the Symlxdists 
or the Surrealists, for new })oetic technitiues 
and for an art more exj)ressive of their own 
tragic spiritual experiences. 

To form an objective estimate of Rabindra- 
nath’s greatness as a WT)rld poet, one must 
therefore keep in mind the fact that actual 
transmissions of his poetic works are generally 
poor and do not give an adequate idea of what 
a Bengali critic justly called '‘his quantity, his 
immense range, his fabulous variety”. One must 
also adopt a sufficiently vast perspective and 
abstract from too subjective points of view or 
narrowly historical circumstances. ‘Modernity 
does not necessarily constitute greatness ; besides, 
‘modernity’ is a very subjective and relative 
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notion. The world of Homer and Vyasa is not 
the same as the world we live in ; Virgil, Dante, 
Shakespeaj’e, Racine or Goethe, to be rightly 
appn‘ciated, must be read in a different perspec- 
tive from that of our contemporary circumstances. 
We may find ourselves subjectively more respon- 
sive to the poetry of writers closer to us in time, 
we do not for that reason judge them to be 
objectively greater. Rabindranath’s world, the 
world of (rttlpa- tjuccha or the world of Ctora and 
(ihavc lUtirc, is already for us a distant world, 
very different from the present-day world of 
contenii)orary Bengal ; his poems, most of them 
at least, were written in an age now definitely 
))ygone. Many critics yet go farther and contend 
that Rabindranath’s poetry is lacking in the tragic 
depth, the spiritual intensity and the profound 
humanity which modern readers expect from a 
truly great poet, ancient or contemi>orary ; they 
question the poetical validity of his too serene 
idealism and of his very vision of man and the 
universe. Rabindranath, according to them does 
not })ossess the ‘modernity’ which is essential to 
a truly great world jicet, not because he belonged 
to another historical age but because he ’giiored 
the doubts and the despairs of man, because he 
was too religious or mystical, too olympian, too 
j)ositively secure in his peaceful contemplation of 
Beauty. This identification of 'modernity’ and 
poetic gi’oatness with the “experience of the 
void’’, with anguish, or the obsession with man’s 
tragic condition amidst a demonic universe, 
results from a considerably simplified and one- 
sided understand.'ng of modern literature. As 
Maritain pointed out in his lectures on ‘Creative 
Intuition in Art & Poetry’, “the spiritual experi- 
ence of modern poetry is double-facced and self- 
divided ; while determining itself, and this is its 
grandeur, with respect to the Prime Being, it has 
here the countenance of the ardour in refusal, 
there the countenance of the ardour in 
acceptance”. Many great modern poets have 
‘opted’ for the reality of the Absolute : the reli- 
gious vision of the mature Eliot, the positive ac- 
ceptance of the world and the cosmic joy of 
Claudel, the Faith which inspires many of the 
present-day poets in the West, are not any 
way less ‘modern’ than the desperate dreams 
of Nerval, the anguished blasphemies of Bau- 
delaire of the rejection of all transcendence by 


Mallarms of valcry. If Rabindranath there- 
fore fails to be a great world poet such as 
modern men can fully appreciate, it is not 
because of his ‘acceptance of the world’ and 
of his spiritual ‘option’ but because of some other 
artistic limitation or deficiency. But does 
Rabindranath really fail to achieve ‘greatness’, if 
his work is examined against the background of 
great world poetry ? 1 do not think so. 

Rabindranath’s range is immense : very few 
poets have given form and beauty to so many 
moods and feelings. Tagore’s poetry is a vast 
world indeed : from the first astonishments of 
the child to the carefree and sensuous dreams 
of adolescence, the deeper passions of manhood, 
the thirst for the divine, the quiet intoxication 
caused by Nature’s manifold beauty, the other- 
worldly pensiveness of the sage, the vibrant love 
of country, the homely enchantments and suRer- 
ings of everyday life and the peaceful waiting on 
death, there are so many and so infinitely 
varied aspects of Tagon^’s poetry that every man 
or child of whatever age finds himself at home in 
this poetical universe. 

Besides this range, Rabindranath’s poetry 
possesses another quality that gives it extra- 
ordinary greatness. Tagore’s poetry is wonder- 
fully nna^icaL Mallarme dreamed of a poetry 
that would be pure music but most modern poets 
have lost the secret of those ancient poets who 
were at once musicians and poets. For Tagore, 
poetry and music were never separated. A 
modern bard who sang his own compositions, a 
Bengali troubadour for whom the lute was as im- 
portant as the pen, Rabindranath was a musi- 
cian even before he was a poet. I had read 
many times his 'GitaujaVC before I could listen 
to the music of its songs ; listening, I under- 
stood so much more than I had been able to grasp 
’A hen I was merely reading. This may apply 
to all great poetry but it applies in a very special 
manner to the poetry of Tagore. Many poems 
or lyric dramas of Rabindranath only live when 
heard in their musical context. This harmony 
is the soul of Tagore's poetry ; the whole uni- 
\ervse, Nature, man’s life and its diverse moods, 
Tagore approached as a musician searching for 
and perceiving harmonies infinitely varied and 
subtle. He has created an extra-ordinary 
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outcome of some personal impulse or emotion 
but he was also a ‘reflective’ poet with a deep 
philosoi)hical bent, llis works appeal to all ; 
children and Kt'own-up’s understand and love 
him : ho is the national poet of his country. 
His poetry is the refined product of a vast culture 
but it is not written for a cultured elite only ; 
he is a great humanist and a writer who, 
without accepting the orthodox religion of his 
own people, is animated by a profound religiosity. 
He was in love with the earth, “ein sehr irdisdher 
Mensch” full of that ‘Dingfreudigkeit’ which was 
deep joy in the spectacle of the world, serene and 
recollected tranquillity iir communion with 
Nature. Am I wrong if I say that all these words 
apply excellently to Rabindranath ? 

Having attempted to show that Rabindra- 
nath’s romanticism makes him one of the great 
lyric poets of the world, I feel guilty of consider- 
able over-simplification. Isabels and neat divi- 
sions into pre-existing categories do little justice 
to a genius so manifold and so spontaneous 
as that of Rabindranath. Goethe was the 
greatest German Romantic but he outgrew 
his own romanticism. And so also did Rabindra- 
nath go beyond the limits of romanticism, lie 
renewed himself again and again, he experiment- 
ed with new techniques ; his later poetry is very 
different indeed from the earlier poetry of his 
more romantic period. Some of his dramas are 
distinctly closer to those of Maeterlinck or the 
Irish Symbolists than to the romantic plays of his 
youth. Some of his hymns and songs attain a 
classical fulness worthy of the greatest classic 
poets. 

There remains one (piestion for me to 
treat, that of Rabindranath’s actual relation 
to Western poets. How much did his poetry 
owe to influences from the world outside and 
how much has he himself influenced writers of 
other countries ? 

Some Bengali critics have affirmed that 
Rabindranath was primarily a Western poet writ- 
ing in Bengali ; some others, without going to 
such ridiculous lengths, have yet emphasised 
somewhat one-sidedly the European elements 
in Tagore’s poetry. In fact, Rabindianath is 
the finest representative of that Bengali Re- 
naissance which was occasioned, partly caused, 


by the cultural and literary contact establish- 
ed between Bengal and the West in the nine- 
teenth century. He lived in a family which 
was intimately acquainted with the best art 
and thought of Europe, belonged to a religious 
group which had been deeply influenced by 
Western ideals, from childhood, he knew English 
and loved English poetry ; he passed in England 
some of the formative time of his adolescence. 
And yet Rabindranath borrowed little from 
foreign models and does not, directly at least, 
owe much to European masters. Shelley and 
Keats, he loved ; he liked Wordsworth, he was 
at one time influenced by Robert Browning 
and, nearly as much, by Elizabeth Browning ; 
he read widely English poetry and many books 
by Western authors. But it is difficult to point 
out any one particular author to whom he would 
have been indebted to any considerable extent. 
As Hugo is French and (Jocthe German, so 
Tagore is Bengali. In the West, at the time of 
the Renaissance, French and English writers 
studied the ancient classics and the Italian poets ; 
Ronsard is not Italian because of his study of 
Petrarch oi* Chaucer-unEnglish because of 
William of Lorris and Boccaccio. But even this 
kind of outside influence is limited, so it seems, in 
the case of Rabindranath. He assimilated much, 
he grew artistically and spiritually because of his 
contact with the world and its writers, he perhaps 
freed himself from many fettering conservatisms 
through his openness and receptivity, but he was 
the disciple or the follower of no other poet I 
know of. His romanticism was certainly deep- 
ened by his youthful reflections on Dante, 
Petrarch and Goethe ; Shelley and Keats fired his 
young mind and heart, and I have already spoken 
of Browning’s influence at one particular period 
of his poetic work ; much later, he came to know 
and appreciate the Irish Symbolists ; he had met, 
and he certainly esteemed, Yeats and Ezra Pound, 
K.'bert Bridges and other English poets ; he 
followed with great interest the developments of 
the new Bengali poetry and was brought into 
contaid with the more recent poitry of Europe. 
But Rabindranath’s work was little affected, I 
believe, by these side influences or contacts. 
After he was fifty, he travelled extensively 
throughout the world and passed several years 
on those Journeys meeting many of the best 
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artists and writers of the world. But the princi- TaKore from the world’s literary scene, his absence 
pal purpose of those peregrinations was not the at least as a life-giving force in the realms of world 
study of the literary and artistic currents in the poetry. The West knows Rabindranath primarily 
world but the gathering of sympathies and sup- as a Sage ; he travelled in the West chiefly as a 
port lor the foundation of Visva-Bharati. At the teacher and philo.sopher ; his great romantic poetry 
most, those Journeys were the occasions of new is little known and what is known attracts is 
experience and a broadening of Tagore’s world little known and what is known attracts little 
outlook. Rabindranath, though in no way :‘sola- because Romanticism has long been in the W<‘st 
ted from the world’s greatest literature, owed a thing of the i)ast. I think that the West and 
little to its influence. Ihj. whole literary world would gain much from a 

better knowledge of his poetic work and I hope 
What ha.s been his influence on the literature that, at the occasion of this Centenary, new 
of the world I His influence on all aspects of efforts shall be made to convince readers of 
Bengali literature is ot course immense ; 1 have world literature that the Tagorean world is 
Ijeen told that it was important also on several 
non-Bengali Indian literatures. Outside India, 

I know only of one gi aat poet whose work 
Has been deeply itifluenced by Rabindranath ; 

(tf(h)‘i('ht Minh'fil, the South-American poetess ; 

1 might add Jimenez, the Spanish poet, though I 
do not know how far Tagore actually influenced 
his poetic work. Besides these two major poets 
of the West, I do not think that Rabindranath 
has so far inspired or influenced any other im- 
liortant writer of the West. Many reasons could 
lx> found to explain this regrettable ‘absence’ of 
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worth exploring, that there a manifold rich- 
ness of harmony and beauty, a wealth of image 
and rhythms, treasures of unalloyed joy, and a 
great and lofty vision such as our present-day 
world stands in sore need of. 

On the occasion of this ('entenary, I pay my 
sincerest homage of admiration to the world-poet 
of Bengal and 1 thank Almighty God Who has 
given us, to Bengal and to the world, such a 
magnificent Witness to the Beauty of His 
Creation. 




Here i see many of the world’s common- 
wealths, men and women who in some cases have 
been drawn to India from halfway across the 
earth — drawn by the )[jfravitational pull still exer- 
cised by the i)ersonality of Rabindranath Tagore ! 
What is the nature of Tagore’s spell ? Why is it 
that, decades after his physical death, Tagore 
continues to excite and inform the imaginations 
not only of his own countrymen but of men from 
nations and cultures lying at a considerable dis- 
tance from the fndian sub-continent ? 

The answer is not obscure : whoever you are, 
whatever you are interested in, Tagore has some- 
thing imi)ortant to say to you. For Tagore was 
one of the truly universal men who have walked 
this eiirth. in the West he would be regarded as 
a Renaissance man, for he combined in one person 
the abundant gifts of poet, dramatist, painter, 
philosopher, composer and educator. 

Which of these gifts has experienced the 
greatest appeal ? 

In this decade, I would guess that Tagore’s 
philosoi)hy, if not in greatest demand, at least 
speaks to the greatest need. P"or we live in 
an age moving at jet speed, seemingly to its 
own demolition. 

If it is true that difficult situations call for 
heroic actions, it is also true that heroic thoughts 
must precede action. Tagore’s philosophy, his 
attitude, his style, belong to siTch an haroie 
world. For no matter how black and bitter the 
situation, Tagore possessed the gift of seeing 
things calmly and at their centre — he had that gift 
of the intellect and the emotions which the 
American William Janies once called “crisis 
clarity.” 

I would submit that such clarity is in short 
supply during our present crisis. Indeed, c 
the most insidious aspects of that crisis is that — 
caught within its gravitational field — we have the 
dangerous illusion that we are thinking with 


Crisis of Clarity 
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[)orfect clarity. It is only when we measure our 
thinking against that of a universal mind such as 
Tagore’s that we realize with a start of horror 
how wari>ed and subjective our conclusions may 
be. 

Let me be more concrete. Throughout 
Tagore’s lifetime the British committed outrages 
in India — outrages which ranged from overt 
oppression to more subtle forms of exquisite 
social and psychological torture. Tagore’s re- 
action to these continuing outrages and provoca- 
tions was most revealing, most meaningful — in 
ways that far ti’anscend the specific British- 
Indian confrontation — which it seems to me 
make Tagore basic reading for today. 1 will 
touch on his reactions in just a moment, but 
the point I want to make now is that Tagore has 
survived his era intact. True ; his social con- 
text has fallen to dust, but his j))-inciples of 
social thought and action were so true to the 
mark, so universal, that I find them indispen- 
sable for develox)ing sound atttitudes towards the 
universal crisis of today. 

Of course, every era has its crisis, and un- 
fortunately our era has produced a richer and 
more variegated crop of crisis than perhaps any 
other in history. So before I make a perhaps 
presumptuous attempt to apply Tagore’s prin- 
ciples to the crisis of our time, 1 had better out- 
line briefly just which crisis I am talking about. 

I am talking about the overarching crisis 
biought into being by the nuclear bomb and by 
the existence of hostile, volatile national entitles. 
I am talking of life in a world thao can be scorch- 
ed to a crisp in a matter of seconds, as if a blow- 
torch were to be applied to a bird’s nest. 

I hope you will not think it is my intention 
to harrow you, or to indulge in cold-war politick- 
ing, or to insult your intelligence by recount- 
ing facts already well-known to you. But I 
do think it meaningful, indeed essential to the 
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context in which we meet to remember this 
city and this countryside, can in a twinkling be 
melted into nothingness if a man half a world 
away decides that there is good reason to push a 
single button. 

If a Roman centurion could be materialized 
with shield and short sword, he would seem a 
formidable apparition, a veritable death-dealing 
machine. Yet as I stand here I represent a 
mijiimum of 300,000 pounds of the explosive 
called TNT — that is my share of the ex|)losive 
power now stored within the nuclear arsenals 
of my country. There are citizens of other so- 
called nuclear-club nations who in their persons 
probably represent an equal quotient of explosive 
power. Incidentally, those among us who do 
not belong to the nuclear-club powers need not 
feel left out of this grisly sharing-out ]>rocess. 
An official estimate states that the amount of 
destructive nuclear power stockpiled in the 
American arsenal alone is more than enough to 
account for 20,000 pounds of TNT for every 
human being now alive! Meanwhile, as I talk 
to you, the x^hysicists of these nuclear-club 
nations are busy develo])ing bombs which will 
raise my destructive quotient and yours even 
higher. Already the standard large bomb-in- 
being is of the 20-niegaton variety : it contains 

1.000 times the destructive power of the bomb 
that incinerated Hiroshima. This 20-megaton 
bomb contains more destructive power than a 
caravan of one million trucks, each carrying 

20.000 pounds of TNT. 1 will spare you and 
myself any detailed listing of the horrors 
attendant on the use of such a bomb : the 
melting down of peox)le, animals and things, and 
the lingering xj^isonous effects on the imme- 
diate area and on those distant areas in which 
radioactive fallout comes to earth. 

If it is to be found at all, it will be found — 
I submit — ^by men and women who are conver- 
sant with the living past as well as with the 
inescapable present, men and women who have 
profited by their reading of the great minds — 
among whom I rank Tagore high. I rank him 
especially high because he served not just India, 
but bequeathed to us ideas which should prove 


most helpful in the search for a form for the 
human community. Indexed, it is my conviction 
that Tagore can give us an aliirmative answer to 
the (piestion of whether the human community 
shall be a battlefield or a neighbourhood. 

I came to Tagore first in 1937 through read- 
ing a l)ook by Komain Rolland. Among othei* 
things, the book contrasted the ideas of (kandhi 
with those of Tagore, dramatizing the importance 
of this dualism in awakening India. In some res- 
ix'cts this dualism reminded me of the llamilton- 
JetTerson controversy in my own country’s 
history, with important elements of the philo- 
soi)hy of each man coming together to create a 
vital blend. (landhi approached mankind through 
India ; Tagore approached India through mankind. 

In reading Rolland, it was clear to me that 
(iandhi's trachings and his non-co-opm*ation move- 
ment were enriched and invigorated as the result 
of Tagore’s ceaseless |)rodding on behalf of 
universalism. 

Tagore recognized tin' danger to the world of 
yet another x^urely nationalist movement. He 
feared that the Gandhi movement might get 
beyond Gandhi — that the heat generated by non- 
co-operation could become the fever of a national 
authoritarianism. 

India’s imoblem, as Tagore saw it, was insei)a- 
rable from the woi'ld ])roblem. “No natioii can 
find its own salvation by breaking away from the 
others. The awakening of India is bound up in 
the awakening of the world.” I can recall now 
the thrill I felt in reading Tagore’s poetic defini- 
tion of universalism : 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head 

is held high : 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Whej’O the world has not been broken up into 

fragments by narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out of the depth of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 

towards perfection ; 

Where the clearr stream of reason has not lost its 
way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever- 
widening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my 

country awake.” 

What was happening in India made me feel 
foolish for having been mired so long in the futi- 
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lify that was th(; fashion of my generation. 
Compared to India’s, our problems were as wisps 
of smoke alongside a thunderhead. And yet, 
India was moving toward freedom precisely 
i>(‘caus(i a i)hilosophy compounded of allirmation, 
action, compassion, and universalism was giving 
inspiration and direction to countless millions who 
were learning to think about ihe idea of freedom 
for th(; lirst time. 

It was natural that the momentum generated 
by (landhi and ’fagore should carry me back to an 
ap])raisal of the American philosophers. It was 
even moj’o natural, perhaps, that I should begin 
with Kmerson, with whoni the Indian thinkers 
s(Mnn(Hl to have such a rich aflinity. What 
formerly had seemed to me in Emerson to be a 
collection of bland philosophical truisms — some- 
what in the lavender tradition — Now came alive 
with force and distinction. 

As in Gandhi and Tagore, there was the 
vigorous assertion of individual integrity and 
l)urpose as a foundation for service to the general 
welfare, ^here was the Gandhian disdain in 
Emerson for conformity and convention : '‘Every 
true man is a cause, a country, and an age ; 
requires infinite' space's and numbers and time fully 
to accomplish his design ; and posterity seems to 
follow his steps as a train of clients.” Then, in a 
one-line distillation of the Gandhi and Tagore 
philosophy, Elmerson wrote, ‘‘Nothing can give 
you peace but the triumph of principles.” 
Dozens of others had said it before Emerson : he 
brought it into rich focus. 

Thus, Tagore was that most valuable of 
thinkers, the (jiie who is not only a reward and a 
delight in himself, but who also brings the eager 
mind into ])hase with other great thinkers. The 
impetus I had gained in part from Tagore now 
led me to re-read, re-evaluate, and re-esteem 
other great American universalist thinkers — 
Jefferson, Franklin, James, Holmes, and Wilson 
— who saw their country as a universal, not a 
national phenomenon. 

I wrote of Tagore’s style — of his attitude 
in the face of provocation and outiage. 
The quality of that attitude is not easy 
to define. Certainly Tagore w^as not a mystic 
in the sense of a man who rises above the 
struggle by averting his eyes and pretend- 


ing it does not exist. On the contrary, Tagore 
was intensely (‘n(j<t<ji\ deeply aw^are of the inequi- 
ties and bitter deprivations which plagued his 
times. 

He once wrote : — 

“It nui.st ))e admitted on all hands, that the world 
today belongs to the Europeans. It is their milch 
CM>w, and it fills their pail to oveiflowinfi:. We in the 
East do nothing hut gaze and gapo in astonishment 
while our share of the world’s food and wealth rapidly 
vanishes.” 

And in a blazing passage, he says : — 

“Ueyond the bounds of Europe the torch of its civili- 
zation was not meant to give light but to start fires. So 
it happened that that pellets of opium supported by cannon 
balls were directed at the heart of China, an atrocity 
the like of which history had not known hefoie, except 
perhaps in the newly discovm’cd America \vlu*re Eui*opean 
jrowers in their greed for gold used deceit and violence to 
destr oy the wonder ful Malaya people .... And everyone 
is aware of the horrors of European rule in the African 
province of Ckmgo 

“Then came the (Iieat War*, and a curtain went up, 
all at once, on the stage of Western histoiy. H was as 
though a drunken maniac was revealed in all his stark- 
ness. . . . This modei'n eraiption was something volca- 
nic, the suppressed criminality freed of the lid of 
jnessure belching forth lava-like, reddening the sky with 
its glare and consuming the gi’oen richness of the earth. 

. . . . Western eivilizatoin no longer admits any call to 
a sense of horror. . . . The very Eurpoe which had once 
reviled Turkey now openly daunts fascism. ...” 

Yet Tagore never indulged himself in the 
obvious temptation to write Eurojie off, to con- 
demn it as soulless, materialistic, and barbarous. 
He urged his countrymen always to look beneath 
appearances, to condemn what was bad in Europe, 
but to recognize the good, lie warned : — 

“To say that Europe does not express the human 
spirit, merely accumulates material things, is as good as 
saying that a tree does not express its life through 
the dead leaves which it sheds. It is the force of 
iif in the tree that makes it shed its leaves, the 
di'.id leaves are no sign of its own death. Only life 
can die at every moment — true death comes when 
death cea.ses.” 

He speaks of the remarkable Europeans who 
have found their way to India and dedicated their 
lives to the Country. 

“These examples,’’ says Tagore, “are of people whose 
self-effacement took place under conditions far apart from 

the familiar wasy of their experience They even had 

to carve out their own path of sacrifice, since all known 
paths were forbidden to them. . . . Can anyone derive 
such amazing strength from a tradition of materialism ? 
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A cynic alone may say that Europe rules all the world 
today by its material power. The true source of its 
strength is undoubtedly spiritual. In no other way can 
that strenj^th be accounted for.’’ 

Time and ap:ain, Tagore urged his counlry- 
men to assimilate the best ideals of Europe, not to 
confuse rejection of its aggressions with rejection 
of its good points. I would remind you that this 
was no easy piece of advice. As an Indian 
who wished to rally his countrymen to the 
struggle for independence, Tagore might easily 
have gained recruits by picturing Europeans — 
and more especially the British — as being, all 
of them, the brutes and blackguards that large 
numbers of them certainly were. He did not call 
for an anti-British vendetta and Tagore was too 
wide and too geiverous for this. 

We see here Tagore’s chief characteristic : 
lie says, know the enemy, resist the enemy, but 
in so doing see through to his natural goodness 
with an eye toward reconciliation after the con- 
ilict ends. For Tagore, British rule in India was 
a phase : he saw the task of India as surviving 
that ])hase and moving into nationhood with a 
minimum of lasting hatreds. The present good 
lelations between Britain and India attest the 
wisdom of this approach. If Tagore, appalled by 
tlio. excesses of European mastery over Asia, 
'•ould nonetheless see through his resentments 
:diead to the day when the dethroned Europeans 
would be India’s friends in the international 
community, w^mld it not be possible for us — 
standing as we do on Tagore’s shoulders — to 
discern through the fogs of intcu'national suspicion 
those elements on the world scene which give 
la’omise of a peaceful future ? Such discernment 
is not easily arrived at, for as Tagore put it, ‘The 
aldlity to penetrate the guise of the unfamiliar 
and discover any good behind it is rare.” 

One of the “positive elements’’ that Tagore 
discerned operating behind the facade of British 
and European hegemony was the power of science. 

1 might say, incidentall\ , that 1 am always amused 
w hen I talk to peoi)Ie whose ideas about Tagon* 
are derived mainly from a few Sunday-supplement 
stories about him and from pictures showing a tall 
I'rophet with flowing eyes and a flowing beard, 
^uch people tend to think of Tagore rather patro- 
ni/Jngly, labelling him as a serene Eastern mystic 


who was ignorant of such ugly facts of life as 
social upheavals and technological advances. 

Of course you and I know that this was not at 
all the case. Tagore was as modern as tomorrow. 
Ilis Liniversalism embraced the si)iritual and the 
material aspects of life in an integral way. 

Reflections of Tagore upon my country 
were made some decades ago, but I lind them 
penetrating and suggest ivFf whether any of ih(i 
elements of his analysis still apply in any of the 
countries represented here is something I leave 
to you ! 

I have been quoting Tagore at length for 
several reasons : one is that I always enjoy 
following the play of ideas produced by this 
exciting and universal mind. Another more 
pressing reason has been my wish to set the stage 
for an admittedly risky experiment : with your 
permission, I’d like to explore the (piestion of 
how far Tagore’s “crisis clarity” is applicable to 
the crisis of our time. There is, of course, the 
danger that I will force Tagore’s writings into the 
Procrustean bed of my own preconceptions and 
make him seem to say the opposite of what he 
intended. But I trust you will not decide that I 
have made such an error. 

The nuclear bomb and the fact of competing 
national entities added up to an unprecedented 
crisis in human affairs. Of course Tagore did 
not live to see the bomb, but he saw clearly the 
way science was taking us. He wrot(‘ : 

“Today science has opened up so many tiavel loutes 
that geographical ])arriers have ceased to exist. So 
many men, and what is more, so many nations aie gettirig 
together, that the problem of human unity is now more 


important than ever before. What will unite those 

whom science i,s bringing togethei* ? 'riu* outer 

forces that can unite lag far behind It is all too 


obvious that nations are coming together uniting and 
the agony of it afflicts the woi hl today.” 

This strikes me as a most valual)le insight ! 
Decades ago Tagore noted a tendency which has 
today become the actuality — that is, the countries 
of the world agglomerating together, clustering 
in unions that are more mechanical tha/] chemical, 
and falling apart eiisily in order to form threaten- 
ing new regroui)ings. As Tagore said, “How to 
be free from arrogant nationalism is to day the 
chief lession to be learnt. To-morrow’s history 
will begin with a chapter on internationalism, 
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and we shall make ourselves unfit for to- 
morrow if we detain any manners, customs and 
habits of thouKht that are unfavourable to 
internationalism. 

Sinca? 'faKeu'e wrote these we)rds, the coming 
together of nations has b(*tn sjieeded by the advent 
of the lJnit(‘d Natiems and perhaps hy the very 
threat ])osed by the nuclear boml». Perhaps, as 
lu* said, the individual Western nations find it 
(lillicuit to unite bo‘cause they are not. united from 
within. He says, ‘^Western civilization tries to 
keep itself free from danger by getting rid of all 
foreign elements, as we see. even today in 
America, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, 'flu^ reason is that in Westeiai society 
there is often a grievous want to harmony 
between the dilTerent classes, and those who 
should be int(‘gral parts of the social fabi ic are 
often regarded as undesirable burdens. In a 
society where one's own people are held 
susp(*ct as potential troubh*-makers, there can be 
no plac(‘ of refuge for foreigners. . . . There 
are only two ways open to a country so far as 
treatment of outsiders is concerned. It can 
either kill them or turn them out, freeing itself 
from iiotential danger, or it can fit them into 
its own structure and give them a i)lace in its 
economy. ... It needs genius to make friends 
out of adversaries. It is the way of genius to 
reach deei) minds, to hold minds in the spell 
of love. . . 

How are we to create such a spell of love ? 
Not unex])ectedly, Tagore the (‘ducator recom- 
mends (daborate, intensive educational exchanges 
on a scale not yet seen in the world. Already 
such exchanges are well undo'way. In addi- 
tion, tlie interchange between scientists, engi- 
neers, and other ina;fessional men is at an all- 
time high. Then too, the Unit'nl Natio is has 
succeeded the relatively imi)ortant League of 
Nations. But perhaps most important is Tago^'e’s 
general exhortation that the governments and the 
individual citizens of I he variou.s countries 
think through tin (nuadion of intra-national 
and international unity. As one who has tried 
conscientiously to do so, I can only toll you my 
own conclusions, conclusions which T think wx*re 
clearly adumbrated in Tagore’s writings. I think 
that what is needed is a (Constitutional or Organi- 


zational (Convention — whatever the name — which 
will attract the best minds the world can offer, to 
examine the weaknesses of the existing world 
structure and to do something about laying a 
foundation and reinforcing the main beams in 
order that the structure will not fall of its 

own weight as now threatens. It is a far 

bigger prol)lem than the one that faced the 
(Constitution makers of America more than one 
hundred and fifty years ago, but the stakes and 
the potential benefits are correspondingly large. 

Paradoxically, the biggest obstacle to the 
sort of world unity sought hy Tagore is not the 
actual formation of a suitable organization — 
for the United Nations is already an organi- 
zat ion-in-being — but the formation of a state of 
mind among peoples everywhere which will at 

least permit the attempt to be made. In my 

country — as in others — there is a reluctance to 
admit the fundamental and trite reality that 
time does not stand still and that changes have 
accompanied the passing of time, which, whether 
the idea appeals to us or !iot, have demanded for 
onr own self-preservation that w^e make the best 
of them rather than the w^orst. If the world has 
become an association — even admitting that it 
is a disunited, dispersed association — it will do 
us no good to claim we do not belong, unless, of 
course, we ai*e prepared to say tliat we do not be- 
long to the world either. 

It seems to me that my own country has a 
vested interest in the holding of such a world con- 
vention. For America has been a prime labora- 
tory for the new world order. And a convention 
of the best minds to he found on the earth can 
borrow from th(* history and experiences of 
America just as the Founding Fathers of 
America borrowed from the laboratory of the 
Greek world. And if it was true that America one 
hundred years ago could not exist half-slave 
ind half-free, it is equally true of the world 
today. Such a convention could not impose 
democracy on the world — democracy is no ex- 
terior garment to be made to order ; it cannot 
bo imposed from without. Ikit the convention 
could at least present to the world’s people the case 
for democracy’s three E's : Educat’on, Enligh- 
tenment, and Evolution. 

This is my extrapolation from Tagore’s writ- 
ings. The appalling threat of nuclear war, the 
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population explosion, the irresistible tendency 
of science to make the world either a neigh- 
bourhood or a battlefield — I think that all these 
l)henomena would lead Tagore, if he were alive 
today, to call for a convention of our finest minds, 
a convention at wliich a new and higher sort of 
world order would be discussed, with the world’s 
population as rapt auditors. Perhaps I would 
have supported the idea of such a convention if I 
had never read Tagore, but I can assure you that 
the encouragement implicitly afforded me by 


the “crisis clarity” of that universal mind has 
warmed my heart and firmed my resolve. In- 
deed, I suppose I can do no better than to end 
these remarks by quoting a passage from Tagore 
which has always buoyed me up when people 
protested to mo that the world nations arc so 
disparate that they will never agree on general 
principles. Tagore’s words on this subject 
were : “/ catniot at all admit that there eaii be 

aaifthitiff in man'n higher life irhich i.s* only good 
in a particular geographical latitude^ 


THE LAST POEM 


Thou liai'i' (o-i'iii'({ the path of your irruiiou 
nt a nu'sh of rutted loite^ 

Thou (iuilefiil Otic, 

Prtlly huro vou sol u stiure of fuhe hiltof'i 
ni ,t tilers I ires. 

W'lth VO lit deceit 

you hure left yout ttiutk on 

fukitifi u'iouv ft out hint the seemy of in,i^ht 

The path your sttit tiiihts for him 

is the tt uiislueeiit path of Ins heait 

trer tllututtied by a siuipie faith. 

Thou tot tons outside it is stiaiojit ■u'lthiii 
that is his pit tie. 

Though iiieit cult hint futile, 

III the depth of his heat t he finds ti nth 

loasheit tleaii by the iiniei liifit. 

Xothiuf* iUti cheat him ; 

he eat t ies to his treasiii e-hoiisc 
his last reioatd 

lie it'lio earefiilly lotdd bear your lode, 
leeeires from your hatuis 

the rif^ht to ei er/asli iif* pnue. 


Calcutta, 
July, 30, 1041 
O-30 a III. 
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When celebrating the centenary of the Poet’s 
birth, our minds naturally go back a hundred 
years and make a survey of the environment in 
which he first saw the light of day in May 1861. 
It was more than a hundred years after Plassey ; 
English domination had b(ien firmly established in 
India, and Western cultural and social ideas were 
steadily permeating all strata of Indian society. 
In the early years of the nineteenth century, 
Ram Mohon Roy started ^in agitation against the 
foundation of a Government Sanskrit College on 
the ground that such a movement would be retro- 
gade for it would only re-vitalize old superstitions 
and outworn modes of thought. The Hindu 
College was started in 1817 with the avowed 
object of spreading the knowledge of Western 
Science and Philosophy. The three Universities 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were established 
in 1857, and Anglicism seemed to be in full swing. 
But there had been murmurs of discontent, and 
the rumblings of an open revolt were heard in 
1857, the year of the foundation of the Univer- 
sities. It was partly a Mutiny of the rank and 
file, Sepoys, as these common soldiers, w^ere 
popularly called. It was partly a War of Inde- 
pendence, not only against English rule but also 
against Western encroachment on Indian social, 
cultural and religious life. And it is not without 
significance that the Sepoys rose in rebellion not 
against military or political domination but to 
protest against an innovation that gave offence to 
their religious susceptibilities. 

The Mutiny was qiudlcd, but the cultural war 
continued and its chief exponent in Bengal, and 
possibly in the whole of India was the first 
graduate of the Universities of (’a'cutta — 
Bankim Chandra ("hatterjee. His message was — 
Hande Matay'am : Bow to the Moth^^'i and also 
come back to her. This was largely the message 
of Vivekananda too, and this was the beacon th.’t 
guided Shri Aurobindo, at least in the Swadeshi 
days. It is also interesting that when Iswar 


Rabindranath 

A CENTENARY ESTIMATE 

DR. SUBODH CHANDRA SENGUPTA 


Chandra Vidyasagar, an austere Pandit of the 
orthodox type, strove for the dissemination of 
Western culture, for female education and widow 
re-marriage Bankim Chandra drew vivid pictures 
of the evils of a widow’s love and sex hunger and 
held forth the human appeal of Lord Krishna’s 
activities. 

It was in the midst of the conflict of two 
cultures that Rabindranath was born, and it is 
part of the enduring appeal of his work in poetry 
and prose that — here the East and the West have 
found their aesthetic and philosophical synthesis. 
No poet has sung more fully of the fullness of 
life, its infinite variety and its inexhaustible 
sweetness. The English (ritanjali contains only 
one hundred and three lyrics and yet Western 
readers found in it something which they would 
find nowhere else. The painter Rothenstein and 
the poet Yeats went into ecstasies, and A.C. 
Bradly, possibly the greatest critic of the Cen- 
tury, expressed himself briefly, but pointedly, 
Tt looks as though we had a major poet once 
again’. Here they saw a mystic who is keenly 
alive to the beauties of nature, a lover who looks 
upon the human as divine and the divine as 
human, a Rif<hi who seeks deliverance not through 
renunciation but in the midst of the very fetters 
that bind him to the earth. 

This sense of the fullness of life is seen in 
the concept of Archetypal Beauty presented by 
him in It is so similar to and yet so 

diii'e^rent from the Vision of Beauty presented by 
English romantic poets. The IJrvashi of the 
poet’s imagination cannot be viewed under any 
well-known category. Not a m.jther, not a 
daughter, not a wife ; yet she is the Life of Life 
that enkindles whatever is beautiful on earth. 
She is not a formless essence or an abstract prin- 
ciple but sensuous and vital, she is Ceres and 
Venus in one. In the ancient legend which serves 
as the frame-work of this great poem, she is a 
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celestial dancer and a celestial sweet heart. But 
in Rabindranath’s poem she is the cosmic Spirit of 
Beauty and the earth awakens to life and loveli- 
ness to keep rhythm with her divine dance. 
There is not only infinite majesty but also infinite 
pity, for the Earth weeps with the beauty she 
awakens ; she herself has gone away, never again 
to emerge from the sea, fresh and yet full-formed. 
No poet has written more rapturously of the 
beauties of the various seasons — from the stark 
and bare majesty of Indian Summer to the varied 
richness of Spring who leaves the imprint of his 
songs on the very dust of the earth. Yet these 
beauties are not isolated fragments, not even mere 
beauties but the rhythmic movements of the 
Divine Dancer, Ncfiaraja, who is the god of crea- 
tion as well as of destruction. A mystic with his 
eye turned upwards, he has sung of bliss which 
is transcendental. But man’s body is a divine 
drink which God relishes more than nectar, and 
the hero of the poem Fareicell to Heave)] pines 
for the earth, because Heaven is devoid of earth’s 
richness, its eternal passion and eternal i)ain. an 
empty place, possibly suitable only for Shavian 
Ancients. The reference to show may be illumi- 
nating. Rabindranath is not a more poet of 
ideas, but a poet who sings of the variety and. 
fi illness of life which has more things than ever 
philosophy dreamt of. In his poetry ideas and 
emotions and sensuous perceptions are fused into 
a concrete unity. His hand is in the heavens but 
his feet are firmly planted on the earth. 

There were two literary traditions by which 
he was deeply influenced and which he trans- 
formed in his own characteristic manner. He 
himself acknowledged his debt lo Bengali Vai^h- 
eava poetry and his affiliations to English roman- 
ce poetry have often been stressed. Vaishvuva 
])oetiy is remarkable for its richness, intensity 
and poignancy, but it looks upon the divine as 
immanent whereas for Rabindranath God is at 
the same immanent and transcendent, at once far 
olT and near. This gives a largeness and depth 
1o his poetry beyond the range of Vaishnava 
lyricism. On the other hand, although a dreamer 
of dreams, he has a perception of the concrete 
realities of the earth of which we have only rare 
glimpses in English romantic literature. That is 
^vhy he is both a novelist and a poet, and his 
"hort stories which are redolent of the earth are 


as characteristic of his genius as his ineffable 
lyrics. The epithet “Sensuous mystic’ ; often 
wrongly applied to Keats, correctly describes 
Tagore. He is of the earth, earthy ; but he 
always looks beyond earthly beauties to Urvashi 
and Nata)'aja, to God who beyond the network 
of joy and sorrow woven by him. 

Our admiration and love for the great poet 
and thinker should not, however make us blind 
to his limitations. He had to pay the price for 
the largeness of his Vision and the spontaneous- 
ness of his inspiration. He looks upon life as a 
blending of various colours rather than as a re- 
conciliation of opposites. That is why his poetry 
lacks tension and gives an impefect picture of 
evil. Or, in other words, his genius is lyrical 
rather than dramatic. The nearest he comes to 
a portraiture of evil is in Sa)idii) in At Home and 
the Wo)Id^ but the evil in Sa}idii) is more theatri- 
cal posturing than elemental malignity such as we 
have in lago or Goncril. It may also be due to his 
imperfect realization of the difference between 
the normal and the abnormal that his humour 
never reached the height of (’ervantes and 
Shakesj)eare and his wit has not the sparkle of 
Shaw’s. 

But no author had a more comprehensive 
genius than Tagore and no writer touched life at 
so many points as he did. He was at the van of 
the Sii'adeshl agitation, but for him nationalism 
meant self-realization and the opening of the mind 
to ewer horizons. So when Smadeshi was 
tagged on to boycott, he parted company. That 
is again the reason that he could never accept 
the cult of non-co-operation and the Charka, be- 
cause it meant rejection, negation, a process of 
cramping the soul. He admired Western science 
and had a good w^ord for the achievements of the 
Russian Revolution, but no body more ix)intcdly 
exposed the dangerous potentialities of scientific 
culture when it is a moral, and he showed also 
how the steam-roller of materialism tall it dialec- 
tical or mechanical, is crushing the spirit. This 
cosmopolitanism or universality is reflected in his 
educational experiments, too. It is not merely 
that men of all races would gather at one seat of 
learning, which will become a nest for singing 
birds of all places, but the mind should develop 
like a multipoliate rose, through books certainly, 
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but also through dance and drama, through music 
and painting, above all, through contact with 
Nature, 

No poet had a more larger vision of humanity 
or a richer realization of the soul’s longing for 
the Infinite and the Etenial. The Tajniahal is a 
wonderful work of art, but more wonderful is the 
artist, the Emperor-Poet who has left his work on 
the earth and wandering in regions where art has 
no access : Great as your glory is, you are 
greater than your glory, 0 Emperor-Poet ; one 
compares some of the most beautiful lyrics in 
Smarau (Remembrance ; Eulogise on his dead 
wife) with Brownings proi^pice, a great poem 
commemorating Elizabeth Barrett Browning, one 
sees the difference. Rabindranath has no sense 
of a fight or a struggle, but he hopes that some- 
where on empyrean heights his sweet heart must 
be storing and also scattering. That sweetness 
which was her when she was alive on the earth. 
The lost songs of the earth — should the poet 
search for them in the gloden clouds of the sun- 
set ? If we look for his most characteristic crea- 
tion in his novels, it is not certainly Savdip or 
Amit or even Gora, but Satish in Four Chapters 
(or, Satish in Chataranga), who made experi- 
ments with a atheistic Positivism or Benthomito 
Utilitarianism and also with Vaishruivite religion 
of LiUi and found both atheism and theistic Lila 
equally unsatisfying and went out on a mysterious 
quest of the Infinite. 

But Satish represents the journey of the soul 
in its penultimate stage. He does not see — 
although Da mini pointedly reminds him — that the 
infinite is to bo found in the fiinite, that rasa or 
lila is empty of content if it abjures human con- 
tact. That is why he fails to understand both 
Navibaki and Damini ; he does not realize that 
the mystery of human life is its essential huma- 
nity — nor a cult or a philosophy or even a quest. 
That is the message of Rabindranath’s poetry and 
his short stories, the true characteristic products 
of his genius which expressed itself in so many — 
in life and in art. The realization of the Infinite 
comes to the poor, frustrated schoolmaster one 
night when, in the face of a terrible flood, he 
stands side by side with SurahaUt, w’ho might have 
been his wife, if he only wished it once upon a 
time, but now belongs to somebody and is, like 
Jjamb’s Alice W-n, lost to him for ever. 


The Moslem Princes, who fell in love with 
Kesha rah has not even a moment’s glimpse of such 
bliss, but that does not take away from the inten- 
sity of her emotion and the loftiness of her long- 
ing. In some of the greatest of Tagore’s stories 
there is a wonderful combination of commonness 
and uncommonness. The Kabaliiralkh arouses 
a feeling of alienness not unmixed with disgust, 
but it is revealed that he is capable of the loftiest 
human sentiment. The way in which Rabindra- 
nath tells the story not only transforms a dirty 
and half ferocious KabidiiraUah but also trans- 
figures the common emotion of parental love. 
Nothing can be more drab than the life of a 
village Postmaster, particularly in the water- 
logged areas of East Bengal. But Rabindranath 
has revealed in this unpoetical environment the 
possibilities of the richest human relationship, not 
love which is narrow because it is too personal, 
but sympathy, the yearning of one human sould 
for nearness to another. At the other extreme, 
we have such stories as Hungrif Stones, where the 
surroundings are magnificently luicommon. But 
there the commonest human emotion has penetra- 
ted to the very marble of which a royal palace 
was made. The inhabitants have gone into 
^oblivion, even their memory has })ecome dim, 
but brick and marble palpitates with unseen life. 
Such a story reveals the persistence of common 
human beings in uncommon environments just as 
the Kabaliwallah and the Post master unfold th( 
uncommonness of wluit seems to be commoi 
place. 

Rabindranath’s concept of art and poetry h 
as distinctive as the work he produced. Man ii 
his daily life is engaged in his economic and poli 
tical and social activities. He struggles to pre 
serve himself, to compete with others and to ge 
on. But these activities do not exhaust his ener 
gies and they only touch the surface of his sell 
He has surplus energies which emanate from the 
deepest layer of his being and it is there that he 
is a creator and an artist. It is there that lik.' 
the Divine Creator he is full of Lila. And it U 
this Lila that bridges the gulf separating one indi- 
vidual from another and makes us realize the 
essential oneness of humanity. That is the 
Religion of Man. Sahitya, the synonym for lite.- 
rature, originally meant the togetherness of won s 
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and meanings. But Rabindranath says that 
really it means the togetherness or unity of man 
and man, across the gulfs of time and space. And 
if, in a strife-torn world, we can realize the essen- 


tial oneness of man, the richness and variety of 
life, the primacy of spii’it over matter, we shall 
pay the right tribute to the greatest poet of this 
Century — and of many centuries before and after. 


A PRAYER 


I his is )ny praycr 

My prayer to Thee ; 


Ihat ere / I may team 

Why the ^reeti luii th 
IjJtinfl her eyes to the sky, 
lalteil me to het ; 

Why the silenie of the \i^ht 
1 old me of the stai s 
U7/V the (lay's i^tory 

Raiseii "icai'es ni my Soul 


When Earth's i evolutions 
Foi me tire ended. 

In the finishing of my soni^ 

Let me pause a moment. 

That / may feel my ha ski' t 
]\'ith the fioweis amt fimts i f 
the Six seasons ; 


This is my player to Thee. 

That in the liyht of this tife 
/ imiy see Thee in iloiiii^, 

That / may y^aiLimt Thve iii 

With the lltuhiiiil f'oni my own throat — 

When Eaith's revolutions for me iiie ended. 


This is my piaser to Ihee 





Tagore : His Philosophy of Life 

DR. SAROJ KUMAR DAS 


It is perhaps too late in the day to learn that 
I’hilosophy is but Life brought to the focus of self- 
consciousness. Better still to learn in the com- 
IKiny of Sorem Kierlegard, the Danish philo- 
sopher of the Existentialist School : “we live 
lorwards but understand backwards^. Need- 
It'ss to say that the derivative meaning of the 
term “reflection’' points in the direction. As a 
case in point reference may be made to the 
tact of contemporary history that we have 
lived — rather we have been rushed through the 
first half of the twentieth century which has 
to its credit or discredit, two world wars with- 
in the short span of twenty-five years only. 
Emerging as we do, from the second world- 
war and preparing in all probability for the third 
we stei) the new world — order inaugu- 

rated by the Atomic Bomb and the inevitable 
shirtings of the radio-aciiv^e dust that follow in its 
train. With our vision blurred, we lose heart 
and grope from blunder to blunder. But let 
us not forget that it is we who first raise the 
dust and then complain that we cannot see. 
We should, however, brace ourselves up with the 
assurance that all the greatest epics of the world, 
from the Heroic to this Atomic age of ours, have 
followed in the wake of titanic wars, and the cul- 
tural life of man, in its varied aspects, has always 
been re-enthroned thereafter in its epic grandeur. 

It is in the fitness of things that we should 
hail, in this context of the world situation and its 
time perspective. Rabindranath Tagore's Philo- 
sophy of Life which has ever been from first 
to last, the typical product of a sustained 
effort, to see life stadily and see it whole. If 
philosophers are, as Plato believed 'The si:>ecta- 
tors of all time and all existence", commissioned 
to see in the time “the morning image of eter- 

1. Golden Book of Tagore, p. 92. 

2. The Religion of an Artist (Reprint from “Contem- 
porary Indian Philosophy 1936). 


nity", Tagore is, assuredly, the classical model 
of such philosopher-seers. Attuned hereto is 
the testimony of the poet-seer Sri Aurobindo 
Ghosh who characterised Tagore's work as one 
that has served “to create a new and deeper 
manner of seeing life, to build bridges of vissioned 
light and rhythm between the infinite and eter- 
nal and the mind and soul and life of man". 
Such a sense of life must, and does in fact 
“reveal itself to the greatening mind of huma- 
nity now that mind is growing in world-know- 
ledge and towards self-knowledge."’. 

This apprisement of Tagore's philosophy 
of life appears to have been confirmed by a veiled 
reference to that “heaven of freedom” (in the 
sacramental lyric No. 35 of Gitanjali : 

Where words come out from the depth of 

truth, 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 

towards perfection 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost 
its way into the dreary desert sand of 
dead habit. 

Admittedly, his words that come out of the 
depth of truth' are soaked in emotions and satu- 
rated with feelings of worth and, as such, they 
score a universality of appeal. So did Carlyle too 
testify, “all deep things are songs"? 

In strict loyalty to the Religion of an Artist' 
that he is par excellence, Tagore confides the 
secn^l of his art in his inimitable language : 
“I am not, I hope, boasting when I confess to 
my gift of poesy, an instrument of expression 
delicately responsive to the breath that comes 
from depth of feeling"-. For, Art is nothing 
but -’‘“the response of man’s creative soul to 
the call of the Real. Accordingly, he says 
“My religion is essentially a poet's religion. 

3. The Religion of Man, p. 139. 
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Its touch comes to me through the same un- 
seen and trackless channels as does the ins- 
piration of my music. My religious life has 
followed the same mysterious line of growth 
as has my poetic life. Somehow they are 
wedded to each other, and though their betro- 
thal had a long period of ceremony, it was 
kept a secret from me”^ This is undoubtedly 
a full and frank statement about the origin 
and growth of his poetic life, but the question 
that still stores him in the face is as to the 
value and validity of his poetic gift. To this 
pertinent question the pointed answer has been 
given in a cryptic but none the less categori- 
cal statement by the poet himself “Consciously 
or unconsciously I may have done many things 
that were untrue, but I have never uttered any- 
Ining false in my poetry — that is the sanctuary 
where the depth truths of my life emerge’*. 
(Letters from Tagore’’, Modern Review, July, 
1917 ). 

All these conversing lines of exposition and 
criticism meet at a focal point, and that is the 
ministration of his music of thought in ‘Song’ or 
‘Singing’. To that end runs the revealing testi- 
mony of his song : 

“f know thou takest ])leasure in my 

singing. 

I know that only as a singer I come 

before thy 

I touch by the edge of the far- 

spreading wing 

Of my song thy feet which I could never 

aspire to reach. 

The scriptural authority to be quoted in 
justification of the ministration of song is the 
oft-quoted Upanishadic text : 

“From Brahman words, along with the mind 
come back baffiled but he who is acquainted with 
the joy of Brahman has nothing to be afraid of”. 

From an unexpected quarter comes the much 
prized philosophic justification in sober prose : 

“A song is when your inside is too big for 
your outside and it makes a bubble”^ 

Nothing could be more graphic and accurate 
in its representation of the mannerism of Tagore’s 

The Religion of an Artist, p. 10. 

5. Erdmann, History of PhiloHophy, Vol. I. 


poetic art which is ipso-faclo the path-way of his 
“Sadhana” or realisation of the Life Divine. As 
Whitehead in his own inimitable manner puts it, 
“Expression is the one fundamental sacrament. 
It is the outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace”'\ Even so is Tagore’s 
song the expression, gathered up into interna- 
lity of that impression, that s])iritual grace, 
which bespeaks the pressure of the Infinite and 
Eternal upon the finite and tem])()ral. Equipped 
with the resources of a capitalised credit of 
this kind, Tagore, the singer might reasonably 
claim with Browning’s Abt Vogler this : 

“. . . .God has a few of us 

whom he whispers in the ear, 

The rest may reason and welcome’’. 

’tis we musicians know”. 

Here, if anywhere, is to be sought for the 
explanation of the intellectual efficiency and excel- 
lence of the contribution of Tagore as a thinker 
and teacher. To be great is to be misunder- 
stood and Tagore has not escaped the tradi- 
tional penalty of greatness. But it is a strange 
dispensation of Providence that great men are 
more honoured by divergence than by obedi- 
ence. It is a happy augury that there has 
been of late a turse in the tide of age-long 
misunderstanding tind misinterpretation, some- 
times wilful, more often foolish and fitful. 
Anyway to the ends of a correct assessment of his 
greatness as a thinker, if not a teacher as well, 
what is of fundamental importance is the jumper 
ap|)reciation of the spiritual background and 
mental climate of his parental home and his 
his ancient homeland. This mental climate 
was further precipitated the currents of three 
revolutionary movements : the religions intro- 
duced by Raja Rammohan Roy, the second, 
literary in character, inaugurated by Shri Bankim- 
chandra Chatterji and the third, started con- 
tern porcaneou sly and called, National'. By 
virtue of the inherited genius for what Dr. 
Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan has haj^pily calkMl “the 
Constructive conservatism of Indian thought”, 
Tagore turned to best accounts the influence of 
the three-fold revolutionary movements without 

6. A. N. Whitehead, Rrliyior i}f fhr Making, Ra III. 

7. The Religion of an Artist, ^ji. 1-2. 
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cuttiiiK himself a drift from traditional moor- 
in^^s of thou^»-ht and eulture, — of Upanishadic 
thouj^-ht in particular. It is known far and wide 
from th(» ((vstimony of Ihc^ poet himself that the 
(.‘arliest inspiration of his spiritual life — in all 
its as|)ects ethical, aesthetic and religious or 
d(‘votional — was derived from the texts of the 
Up inishads in the context and with the commen- 
tary, of individual livens, of which the saintly life 
of his father, the Maharshi, was the i)rototype. 
'I he seminal inlluence thus implanted in the seed- 
plot (.)f a poetic genius did fully fructify in the 
way in which it was destined to do, serving both 
as the law and impulse of its prolific creations. 

From a slightly different angle but in essen- 
tial agreement herewith, Firn(‘st Rhys, to whom 
the poet had dedicated his Sfulhana recorded^ his 
(uilightened testimony that “in Tagore you feed 
the humanity that was in the son of Man. com- 
forting the children of light in their awe of the 
Rternal. In him the spirits of the Upanishads 
rc^ach the same threshold. It was natural that 
out of a living belief in the beauty of the earth in 
Sun and stars and in the waters lielow there should 
grow a living faith such as Rabindranath Tagore 
has expounded in the SadJunHt. The test of its 
truth for him is that, living by it, and dowered 
by Nature to enjoy life to the full, he has found 
the medicine to heal the trouliles of his own 
day”. Herein the felicitous expression of “the 
test of truth” in “living by iV makes its ready 
appeal to the Eastern mind ; but, strictiy 
speaking, in the Rc'public of Letters, there is 
no point in the distinction between the Eastern 
and the Western ; for. Truth has, after all, no 
geography of its own. As a case in point refer- 
ence may be made to another kindred soul of 
the West, the late Dr. L. P. Packs (of the 
Ilibbert elournal & Ibdncipal, New Manchester 
College, Oxford) who had to his credit a price- 
less gift of philosophic discernment in the 
dictum that the end of all wisdom envisaged 
by i)hilosophy is not to know, nor to think nor 
even to mean Reality but to live our way into 
Reality.” 


When all is said and done, the fact remains 
that it is unflinching loyalty to the working of 
the power of Idea — once phrased by Edward 
(^aird and (pioted approvingly, by Tagore — which 
has invested Tagore's pronouncements with an 
authority and dignity all their own. It has made 
his knowledge exalted into vision, his thought 
matured to inspiration. On such heights alone 
do Poetry and Philosophy come together to 
celebrate ‘the wedding of the intellect to this 
goodly universe in love and holy passion’, with 
the highest of Imagination, officiating as 
‘Reason in its most exalted mood’ in tune with 
the liturgy of poetry as the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge’. 

Along this line of approach we are persuaded 
to believe with Yeats (the sponsor of the 
Git(nij(fU to the Western world), the Irish poet 
of Nobel Laureateship fame, that “whatever of 
philosophy has been made permanent is alone 
poetry”. As a matter of fact, a philosophic 
doctrine, worth, the name, must be the out- 
come of a vision or a synotic view of the 
world as a whole. It is that vision, therefore, 
that counts (as William James, the American 
pragmatist philosopher once remarked) with 
every philosopher, be he a monist or a pluralist 
an idealist or a realist. 

However paradoxical it may sound in the 
force of Plato’s banishment of the poets from his 
ideal Republic, it is none the less true that Plato 
was primarily and temperamentally a “poet” (in 
the wider sense of the term of course) and a philo- 
sopher by profession and practice. When, there- 
fore, he was ordaining the exile of the poets from 
the ideal republic, he did not realise — such was 
Iho irony of the situation — that he was signing 
the warrant of his own extradition from the Ideal 
Slate. Truly, it is Plato the poet that conceived 
or had the vision of a world of Ideas or archa- 
types ; it is Plato, the philosopher, that sought 
to justify the vision with reference to the things 
of sensible experience. That is exactly the 
reason why the Platonic vision of a world of Ideas 
has come to be reckoned as a classical inheritance 


8. Golden Book of Tagore, p. 212. 
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for the whole of mankind, while his teachings 
about fixed stars or future retribution have be- 
come matters of antiquarian research. Suflice it 
to round off the discussion with Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan’s concluding reflection in relation to the “Phi- 
l()Sof)hy of Rabindranath Tagore’' that a poet is 
nothing if he is not a philosopher. A true poet 
will be a phihjsopher and a true jjhilosopher a 
poet”. Al! the same it is true that “if Rabindra- 
nath has touched Indian hearts it is because he is 
tirst and foremost a po-et and not a jihilosopher”-*. 

In strict keeping with this line of thought 
appeared the obituary notice from the pen of the 
l^ditor of Alodern RcvU ir (who was pro iempora 
the Editor of the Golden Book of Tagore) in words 
\hiit would bear quotation ht c.rfcttsco : “In 
philosophy he is not a system-l)uilder. He has 
iiccn acclaimed as a Vcdaniist. lie is of the line 
of our ancient religio-philosophical teachers 
wliose religion and philosophy are fused compo- 
nents of one whole. His position as a philosophi- 
cal thinker was recognised by his selection to pre- 
side and deliver the presidential address at the 
i^'irst Indian Philosophical Congress in 1925 and 
a iso when he was asked to deliver the Hibbert 
J^c‘cturcs which appeared subsequently as the 
“/ic/zVy/on of Ma)f\ 

Having had a first-hand experience of what 
iranspired behind the screen in the matter of this 
‘selection’ of the poet for the Presidentship in 
question, I should like to n'produce a brief account 
here. For this purpose I had the privilege 

of conducting Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, (then) 
George V Professor of Philosophy in Galcutta 
University and the Chairman CA'-officio of the 
Working Committee for the inaugural session of 
the Indian Philosophical Congress. On the pro- 
curement of his assent to this offer of President- 
ship, Prof. Radhakrishnan utilised the occasion 
for a heart-to-heart talk on the course of Indian 
I^hilosophical thought. Being in the venerable 
position of the listening third of that exalted com- 
pany I could follow up in detail the track of the 


dialogue which then proceeded on a high level. 
A brief transcript of the dialogue may prove 
serviceable in appraising the iioeCs outlook on 
“Philosophy of our People’* ; 

“S.R. — It it not rathtu* strange Dr. Tagoi’(\ 
tliat the ert'alive urge of Indian 
thought suddenly lost its \ilal flow 
and survived only in the shai)e of 
commentaries in the history of Indi- 
an thought aiid culture ? 

“R.T. — It is nuilly as you say. Professor, a 
phenomenon and calls for an explana- 
tion. My own feeling in the matter 
is that the ])}iiIoso|)hieal genius of our 
race, though ceasing at times to ex- 
press itself in cut-and-dried systems 
of thought, never lapsed from its 
vital function. 

“S.R. — What you mean to say is fliat llu* vital 
current of philos^idiic thought was 
swiieh(‘(l off into new channels of 
self-expression. 

“R.T. — “Exactly. Forsaking the liigh-roads 
of exi)ression and advance, I he crea- 
tive thought of India lilliMvd down 
to the iiiass-mind, fertilising it 
and fulfilling its own mission, in an 
unexpectcHl manner. 1 wonder if you 
have ever gom‘ llirongli tin? ])liiloso- 
phic^il fragmiMits and devotional lyrics 
of Kabir, Dada, Rajjal) as also of the 
of nie(li(‘val Bengal, e()llecle(l 
and pul)lished from time to time by 
rny friiMid, Pandit Kasbitimohan Sen 
Sastri. These may not l)e quite in 
accord with the cannons of philoso- 
])hical orthodox, but they reveal never- 
theless the historic continuity of 
the ])hi]osophico-religious culture of 
India.” 

This trend of the dialogue cume in foi* fur- 
ther explanation and confirmation in the historic 
address by Dr. Tagore on the “Philosophy of onr 


9. The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore, Chap. Ill 
sec. 8. 


10. Adapted from tlio pjcsent \vi iter’s aitiele 
“Rabindranath and tlie PhilosopJiy of our Pef)|)l(*“ 
in Modern Review, January, 10 IJ. 
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Peoi)Ie’' of which the relevant protion runs to this 
effect : 

‘TJato as a philosopher decreed the banish- 
ment of poets from his Ideal Republic. But in 
India philosophy ever sou|?ht alliance with poetry, 
because its mission was to occui)y the people’s life 
and not merely the learned seclusion of scholar- 
ship, and, on intimate contact with people at 
larKe we do realise how ])hilosophy has permeated 
the life of the people in India. . . .how it has sunk 
deep into the sub-conscious mind of the country'’. 
The line of argument emidoyed here recalls its 
l)arallel, drawn upon by Max Muller in his 
characterisation of Vedanta as ^Hhe native ])hilo- 
sophy of India”, backed by the statement “that 
with the Hindus, the fundamental ideas of the 
Vedanta- have pervaded the whole of their litera- 
ture, have leavened the whole of their language 
and form to the present day the common property 
of the people at large.” As a matter of fact 
the literature of a peoijle is just the medium for 
the democratization of the aristocratic acheive- 
ments of its representative men. And in the 
selection of the word 'i)eoi)le’ in this context, 
Tagoi’e may have been drawn by an elec- 
tive allinity towards Browning’s exalted usage of 
the term — 

”A i)eople is l)ut the attempt of many 
To rise to the completer life of one” 

(“A/n-m”). 

Whatever the construction we now ])ut upon 
it, there is no denying the fact that the i)ledge of 
the title stood fully redeemed — with a fulness of 
meaning and wealth of soulful utterances and 
songs that could have emanated only from a poet- 
seer of Tagore’s eminence. Although the address 
is superb in conception and superb in diction, it 
is to apt to fall Hat on academic philosophy 
mongers who always go snilling for systems’, 
home-gi’own or imported in a performance of this 
kind. If, as WlTtehead has put it, all systems 
must be regarded as transitory, true intritions 
serving as a treasure for ever Tagore’s address 


on the ‘Philosophy of our people’ has unquestion- 
ably aegeuved the high-water mark in the artistry 
of truth. 

The address naturally gravitates towards the 
“idea of mukti, based upon metaphysics” which 
“has affected our life in India, touched the springs 
of our emotions, a?id supplications for soar heaven- 
ward on the wings of poesy”. It behaves us to 
know “that there is no external means of taking 
freedom by the throat. It is the inward process 
of losing ourselves that leads us to it. Bondage 
in all its forms has its stronged in the inner self 
and not in the outside world ; it is in the dimming 
of our consciousness, in the narrowing of our 
perspective, in the wrong valuation of things”. 
As in the material world, even so in the social or 
political field, the back of freedom is based upon 
the spirit of alienation on the imperfect realisa- 
tion of advaitam. There our bondage is in the 
“tortured link of union”. Nevertheless, we should 
know that, though it may sound paradoxical, it is 
true that in the human world only a perfect 
arrangement of interdependence gives rise to 
freedom”, and in this wise “the history of the 
growth of freedom is the history of the per- 
fection of human relationship.” The poet-philo- 
sopher proceeds, then, to close finally “with a 
Ikial song, over a century old, in which the 
l)oet sings of the eternal bond of union between 
the infinite and the finite soul, from which there 
can be no mukti, because it is an inter-relation 
which makes truth complete, because love is ulti- 
mate, because absolute independence is the blank- 
ness of utter sterility. The song runs thus : 

“It goes on blossoming for ages, the soul- 
lotus, in which I am bound, as well as thou, with- 
out escape. There is no end to the opening of its 
petals, and the honey in it has so much sweetness 
that thou, like an enchanted bee, can never desert 
it, and therefore thou art bound, and I am, and 
mvkti is nowhere”^-. 

In the context of his idea of Mukti or Spiri- 
tual freedom is best understood his idea of 


11. Tho Six Systonis of Indian Philosophy, p. 151. 12. Reproduced, with elisions, from the original publica- 

tion of the address in Calcutta Review (Special 
Number) 1926, pp. 18, 21, 213, 26, 27. Also repro- 
duced in part from the chapter on “Spiritual Free- 
dom” in the “Religion of Man”, 
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Creation (which, in ultimate analysis means “the 
World of Personality”) along with his idea of 
Humanism, in studied avoidance of the errors and 
aberrations of “Nationalism.” “What I mean by 
personality” says Tagore “is a self-conscious 
principle of transcendental unity within man 
which comprehends all the details of facts that 
are individual his in knowledge and feeling wish 
and will and work. In its negative aspect it is 
limited to the individual separateness, while in its 
positive aspect it ever extends itself in the infinite 
through the increase of its knowledge love and 
activities”!^. 'I'hus is it that “we can make 
truth ours by actively modulating its inter-rela- 
tions. This is the work of art ; for reality is not 
based in the substance of things but in the princi- 
pal of relationship”". Nevertheless, the rela- 
tiona! world of ours is not ai-biti'ary. It is indi- 
vidual, yet it is univensal. My world is mine, its 
element is my mind, yet it is not wholly unlike 
your world. There it is not in my own individual 
personality that this reality is contained, l)ut in 
an infinite personality'-’”. What is needed here 
is the redemptiv'e grace of the {wet’s \’ision to see 
right acros.s — 

“Man, pi’oud man, drest in a little l)rief 

authority 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured. 

His glas.sy es.sence” — 

“the Supreme Per.son” the idea of the humanity 
of our God or the divinity of Man the Eternal.”'" 
whom to know has been the one cry of the perso- 
nal man. 

As a matter of fact this is the very fheme 
of his concept of Jecvttn-Dcvafa, re-apiiearing, in 
all, the glory and con,secration of the poet-seer’s 
life-long devotion, in the Religion of Mon. In 
his Broken Ties, he dwells upon the theme with 
his characteri.stic sweet reasonableness thus “If 
I keep going in the .same direction along which 
He comes to me, then I shall be going further and 
further away from Him. If I proceed in the 
opposite direction, then only can we meet. He 
loves form, so He is continually descending to- 
wards form. We cannot live by form alone, so 

13. The Religion of Man p. 119. 

14. Op. cit p. 134. 

15. Personality, p. 58. 


we must ascend towards Ilis formlessness. He 
is free so his play is within bonds. We are bound, 
so we lind our joy in freedom. All our sorrow is 
because we cannot understand this. He who 
sings, proceeds from his joy to tlie tune ; he who 
hears, from the tune to joy. One comes from 
freedom into bondage, the othei’ goes from bond- 
age into freedom ; only thus can they have their 
communion’*. 

It is against this background that we have to 
understand if at all. the virtiu* and (‘xtravagance 
of the “Nation” with its em(‘rgent evolute of 
“Nationalism”. As early as period (189.5-1)8) 
Tagore raised his voice of warning against the 
impending “crisis of civilization” with its faith 
pinned to ‘the Nation’. “The Nation” is, to quote 
his very words, “the organizc'd self-interest of 
a people where it is least human and least 
spiritual. The spirit of conflict and comiuest is 
at the origin and in Hu; centre of Western 
nationalism ; its basis is not in social co-oi)era- 
tion. It has evolved a p(‘!‘f(‘cl organization of 
pow’er. but not of spiritual idi'alism”. As a rule, 
the Westerns bow down before this false Hod — 
that dominant intc'llectual abstraction which you 
call a ‘nation’ Thus is it that all systems pro- 
duce evil when the psychology which is at the 
root of them goes wrong. Says Tagore* “there- 
fore I do not put my faith in any new institution, 
but in the individuals all ov(‘r the woi*ld w^ho think 
clearly, feel nobly and act rightly thus becoming 
the. channels of moi’al tiaith.” About 11)1^5-20 on 
a lecturing over abroad Tagore proclaimetl thus 
his faith in no unemtain tennis. With rc'current 
emphasis he has piaached liis credo in unqualified 
terms : “I believe in life only when it is iiro- 
gressive. and in jirogress. only when it is in har- 
mony with life. I pr(*ach the freedom of man 
from the -'ervitude of the fetish of hugeness, the 
non-human. 1 refuse to be styled an enemy of 
enlightenment, because I do stand on the side of 
Jack the human, who (lefi(‘S the big. the gross and 
wins victoi-y at the end”. Following consistently 
the lead of his owm logic of insiiiratioii he prea- 
ches in his “Interpretation of Indian History”, 

1(5. Op. cit, p. (59. 

16. Nationalism, pp. H3-4. 

17. Modern Review, Sept. K)17, pp. 231. “The Shalt 

Obey (Kartar ichatau Karma. 
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the redemptive gosi)eI thus : ‘‘We shall realise 
that only throii^^h the development of racial in- 
dividuality can we truly attain to universality, 
and only in the li^ht of the spirit of universality 
can \v(* perfect individuality”. 

At the furthest reach of this line of thought 
was vouchasfed the swan song, the words of 
which will go oti reverberating down the corridor 
of time that makes history. 

“The wakeful ageless God of India calls 
today on our soul — the soul that is measureless, 
the soul that is undefeated, the soul that is desti- 
ned to immortality and yet the soul which lies 
loday in the dust, humbled by external authority, 
'iU the tetters of blind observance. With blow 
upon blow, pang upon pang, does He call upon it 
"\(hn(in(ini vi(ldhi'\ Know thyself — All the world 
over the spirit of freedom is awake. But where 
is India ? Can sh(‘ alone remain unshaken by 
passion which is so universal in its power over 
men ? Rise India, Break up the spell of old tra- 
dition cut off the meshes of despotism and return 
to the ancient though despised ideals of spirit and 
liberty. . . . 

18. Prc'facp to tho Ph ihtsoplii/ of Rahhidrutntih Tayorc, 


“The day is come 
But where is India ? 

Strike thy blow at her self-suspicion and 

despair 

Save her from the dread of her pursuing 
Shadow, 0 Lord, ever awake” 

It will be appropriate to close on the high- 
pitched key on which Dr. Radhakrishnan had 
struck the chord of “the Philosophy of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore” more than four decades ago : “In 
interpreting the Indian ideal of philosophy, reli- 
gion, and art, of which his work is the outcome 
and expression. We do not know whether it is 
Rabindranath’s own heart or the heart of India 
that is beating here. In his work India finds the 
lost word she was seeking. Just about this 
time the poet wrote in sympathetic response, 
as it were the line that still vibrates in a pathos 
— laden strain, evoking thert^by “Thoughts that 
do often lie too deep for tears”. 

“I shall be born in India again and again ; 
with all her ])()verty misery and wretchedness 1 
love India best”. 


ID. Modem Review, February, 1017. 


Ill JiiOil lies Ihc o(cnu of f't’twc 
l.,iniii’Ii the llotif, Ililiiistihiu. 

)'oii 'iodl he fill’ ionniuli' I'oei , 

I'like i.) hike liini in your hif, 

In till filth of llw infinifc 

11 '/// sin III till' ' Dill n i’ll 


Ciiwr of Ftcrdoiit, yoin forfiivcness, yoiir ntcrcy 
Will be wciilth nicxhiinslible in the elenuil join ney\ 
Mity the morhit bonds peinh, 

May the vast Universe fake him in its arms 
and may he know in his fearless lieait 

The (ireat I 'nknoivn. 



( Tr ; Dr, Jiniya Chahravai ly ) 
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Pictorial Art of Tagore 

PROF. 0. C. GANGUl.Y 



Dijrinc; the last few years, the works of 
Rabindranath Tagore. in various forms of litera- 
ture, — poems, drama, essays, songs, short stories, 
and other works in fiction have evoked enthusias- 
tic a])preciation and admiration among an ever- 
growing circle of cultured connoisseurs parti- 
('iilarly among the young generations in Bengal, 
and among that group of lovers of literature who 
liave o\’ergrown the forms, conventions and ideals 
of older types of exprt's.sion, and, who with a 
modern outlook have been thirsting for a newer 
form of expression to answer to the needs of 
n(‘Wv?r forms of thought. JUit even to the wildest 
a<lmirers and l)lind worshippers of the poet’s 
Aorks in the field of literature, their favourite 
♦ ‘xcursion into the field of Pictorial Art, has 
juoved very embarrassing and has severely taxi'd 
^ heir devotion to the I’oet. They have been un- 
;d)lo to understand and appreciate the Poet’s ])oint 
view in his astounding graphic versification, 
or to extend any warm applause to the Poet’s 
lantastic creations in line and colour. And 1 
have been flooded with eiKiuiries and appeals for 
help to an understanding of me Poet’s Pictures. 
They have been exhibited in France, (iermany, 
England and America and liave extorted apprecia- 
tion from European and American connoisseurs 
of art. The Poet-Artist of, or (shall we say,) the 
Artist-Poet had been very reluctant to ]ilace his 
creations in pictorial art before the devotees of 
his creations in literature. Haiipily, he was 
pursuaded to exhibit his pictures at the Town- 
flall in Calcutta in connection with the celebra- 
tions of his 70th birth-day, many years before 
his death. And later on, his pictures had been 
exhibted in other parts of India. 

Being too much addicted to the study of 
literature, we have neglected to cultivate other 
forms of aesthetic expression and had forgotten 


the alphabets and the languages the Plastic Art. 
On the other hand, we have developed a cultiva- 
ted ignorance of the Principles of Art, as distin- 
guished from Literature — an ignorance which a 
remarkable opportunity for contact with the 
living Art of Modern Bengal under the leadershij) 
of the late Dr. Abanindranath 'fagore, for over a 
decade, has failed to disp(d. We arc' now in a 
very embarrassing ])redictment , for, while we 
have neglected with imi)unity, the claims of the; 
Tagore School of Painting, (which incidentally, 
has own laurels in Paris, Berlin, and New York, 
and has spread its inllumicc's on all i)arls of 
India), -we can ill alTord to ti*eat the pictorial 
creations of our great national poet, (a World- 
Poet), with any manner of inditfeivnee, or 
negh'ct. We are now compi'lled to make an 
attemi)t to learn the rudiments of the; Visual 
Arts, and tlu‘ fundamental principle's thtit 
govern them. It is scarcely, to be exp(‘ct('d that 
we could develop our aesthetic “Third eye,’’ 
immediately, or could master thii language of the 
Visual Arts, at one stroke, so as to be in a i)osi- 
tion to critically appraise and a|)preciate the 
(piality of the Poet’s Pictures, which appear to 
our untrained eyes, so ‘absurd’, ‘so queer,’ .so 
‘fantastic’ and so ‘grotesciue.’ 

It ro(|uires ycxirs of training before our 
lovers of literature can master the alphabets, the 
vocabulary, and the grammar of a particular 
language before one is qualified to enter into the 
aimosi)here of that Jang^iiage and to establish con- 
tacts with its master-piecc's, — be it (-hinesc' Pain- 
ting, Greek Drama, or Sanskrit I^)etl•y. The first 
step towards an understanding of a new languagti 
is to shed our old pre-conce])tions and prejudices, 
and to place ourselves in tlie attitude of a passive 
learner, an attitude of reverence and humanity. 
To appreciate a v\x)rk of art unfamiliar to us, it 
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is necessary to approach in a spirit of worship, 
not in a >,^estiire of militant repudiation ; — not 
to ((sJc (luestions, but to accept its message and 
to ti'v to understand it, — to let the pictures talk to 
us, instead of talking to the pictures, ourselves. 

"rh(.‘ most obvious meaning that the Draw- 
ings oT the Poet (exce[)ting some landscape 
pieces) conveys us that they arc not con- 
scious r(‘productions of the existing forms of 
nature. They do not S(d> out to imitate, illustrate, 
or reproducci any recognizable forms, or types. 
That they may have chance resemblances to 
forms oC (lowers, animals, or human bodies, is 
more a matter of accident than of design. In- 
fact they have no deliberate aim or intention to 
l)roduce any definite, recognizable kind of forms. 
'rh(‘y are the accidental bye-products of care-free 
and careless indulgences — in a (luaint manner of 
pen-manshij), — which allows the pen to wander 
about on tlui paper, apparently, without any aims 
— but really in resi)onse t(j a sub-conscious urge 
for a pilgrimage in search fo»* Ithythrnic P^’orms, — 
“in an automatic submission to a rhythmic 
impuls(‘.“ The character and quality of these 
chance calligraphs have to be judged not by their 
so-called resemblance to any known forms, but by 
the abstract rhythmic (pialities of their bends and 
curves, — the harmonious orchestration of their 
component lines, and the unicpieness of the 
designs of their forms. The lines and forms have, 
therefore, to be judged in their individual quality, 
for their own sake, for then'r intrinsic merit, and 
for their capacity to weave out a rhythmic design. 
The individual merit of a peculiar line, or an idio- 
syncratic curve, — not answering to any familiar 
forms, — lies in its capacity to evoke a physiologi- 
cal pleasui e to the eye, as it caressingly follows its 
rhythmic career through an intricate pattern of 
organic relations, without any ‘meaning’ or con- 
crete, descriptive, or ])hilosophical significance. 
Such designs donot stand for, symbolize, or inter- 
pi’et any idea, but stand by themselves as abstract 
and imaginary orchestrations of lines, having 
plastic qualities, akin to music. If wo wished to 
indicate their quality by parallels in musical or 
literary compositions, we might say, they have 
analogies firstly, in non-sense verses, improvised 
by our grannies and old nurses as “lullabies” to 
put childixm to sleep, and, secondly, in the telena 
(tarana) songs in Indian music, composed in 


meaningless syllables stitched together in rhyth- 
mic versifications. 

On the first analogy, these drawings have a 
child-like simplicity and a spontaniety of vision 
and imagination. This may appear contradictory 
to the highly intellectual and sophisticated 
culture of a talented poet. But they are really 
the products of a mood of un-sophisticated in- 
dulgence — in spells of “visane” hours, when the 
conscious inlellectual powers go to sleep, and when 
the latest sub-conscious impulses of artistic crea- 
tion put fourth their army of fairies and imps, 
who, in course of their childish pranks, playfully 
weave out original and aesthetic coldwebs of 
fantstic dreams. 

The chief difliculty to a responsive approach 
to these drawings lies in the fact that they are 
not wholly and unconditionally non-representa- 
tives, like the geometric arabesques of Islamic 
Art. They are somewhat tantalizing in their 
distant suggestions for and analogies with human 
and animal forms. Generally, the designs are 
abstract in their embryonic stage, but gra- 
dually, by the added gifts of superposed limbs, 
they sometime shadow forth the ghosts of some 
natural forms, — hovering between the actual and 
the imaginary, and in the final shape, the memory 
of a known form is submerged and buried in the 
unreality of a weird dream. The wayward 
twisting of the outline of a bird, blossoms out 
into a fantastic flower, and vice versa. Some 
chance combinations of line start to shai>e into 
the form of an orchid, or a shell, but, some how, 
they ‘change their minds’ and discarding all laws 
of Biology, evolve, ultimately into a shape res- 
embing a human form. From the depths of an 
intricate pattern of chance scribblings, the shape 
of a flower slowly springs fourth, but somehow 
avoids that destiny and is bom in the form of a 
quaint un-earthly creature — not having any 
exact prototype in the human or the animal 
kingdom. In this manner these fanciful crea- 
tions hover between the destiny of known and 
unknown forms — Sometimes culminating in the 
perfect pattern of a plausible shape, rich in orna- 
mental elements, but very often consigned to the 
purgatory of mis-shapen things, to which the 
plastic logic of the poet-artist had denied a better 
destiny. 
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To those who are trained to undeivstand the 
rhythmical quality of linear compositions, to 
those who are qualified to respond to the music 
of curves and the vibratin^f pulsation of abstract 
patterns, the imaginary qualities of the Poet's 
drawings have a refreshing charm and creative- 
ness in their power of devising new shapes and 
designs. For, it is now an accepted canon of all 
modern artistic creeds in Europe, as in Asia ; that 
the artist has an inherent right not only to deviate 
from the well-trodden paths of familiar forms- 
current in the World of Nature — but to complete 
with Nature and to devise new shapes and forms, 
to create a new world of imagination clothed 
in the atmosphere of aesthetic dix'ams. Visya- 
Karmma as the descendant of Bramha has an in- 
herent right to create original forms to be judged 
and appraised by no other standard than that of 
Rhythm and Beauty. 

The infinite variety of original creations of 
Asiatic Art in its diverse phases of Assyrian, 
Sassarian, Indian, Chinese, and Polynesian Art, 


— have been neglected and repudiated by a gene- 
ration of people of untrained judgtunent, and 
spoilt by a salvish adherence to a narrow doctrine 
of realistic and representational ideals in Plastic 
Art. 

The original creations of the po(‘t in a new 
world of Expression will helj) us to realise the fun- 
damental values of b^orms for their own sake, and, 
incidentally, to chide away the ])r(*jn(lic(»s and 
misconcei)tions which had misled ns to r('gai*d 
Art as the imitative representation of natural 
appearances. 

The neglected artists of the' Modei’n Kevi\al 
in Bengal, th(» starving outcasts of mocknai 
Bengali culture, ar(» rejoicing in the fact that 
the conversion of a great literary gcniius to th(‘ 
true doctrines of plastic cri^eds was a vi ritable 
triumph for them ; for if they had faiUnl to con- 
(pier Phillistine India, imper\ions to artistic 
stimulations, they succeeded in cai)turing Iter 
greatest Poet. 


To till- (hinih. 1,1 'iijh'^lii i/i:, tunt tho '/<./ 
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Rabindranath The Mystic 

DILIP KUMAR ROY 


V>:aRkS ilu* Poet, while reminiyeinj? about 
hinisi'It once said to me — as I have recorded in 
my ‘Amon^ (he (JreaP ; *‘I believe we are free, 
within limits. . . . and yet there is an unseen 
hand, a RuidiuK an^el that does, somehow, like 
a submerjii’ed propcdler, drive us on.” As I 
asked him to be a little more ('xplicii, lie ^avt‘ a 
simile ; 

“Let ns suppo-e there is a tlutist who has 
fashioned some tiiitos. Naturally each of these 
has a dilTenmi timlan*. P>ut you find that a few 
flutes surjiass the others. Som<*how or other, 
th(‘se emit (h'eper notes of the perfect pitch. The 
tlutist no doubt plays on all his flutes, but he likes 
best to play on t}i<‘se exceptional ones. The 
same with regard to men. The Supreme 
Moulder of personalit ii's has cast them in diffe- 
rent moulds building them each with a diffe- 
rent stuff of experiences, sensibilit ies and capa- 
cities. Vet some will alw’ays excell the rest. 
These, if you study them ck'sely, are not unlikely 
to Kive you some glimpses of a special design of 
the Designer.” 

He was somewhat apologetic about thus seem- 
ing to claim to be sufierior to his fellows. But 
none who has e\(U' met him could possibly mis- 
understand, still less blame, a Parnassian like 
him for being conscious of his genius. For — 
to exploit his owm simile — the Supreme Flutist 
who had chiselled him into the exquisite flute 
he w^as, must have done so because he could 
play through him some of his melodies to 
bett(!r advantage than through the others. 

Jn a beautiful poem entitled ''Jiimna Devate/' 
— w'ritten more than sixty years ago — hv.^ had 
asked the “Lord of his life.” 

‘Thou thyself chosest me 1 know not for 

w^hat end ! 

Didst thou, from thy lone heights 
Smile on my days and nights, 

My plays and strivings, O my life's one Lord 
and Friend T 

{My tra}itihdi())f) . 


That he was mi'-siotuul to sing of what he had 
s(‘en, has bc'm a constant theme of his self- 
exploration on which he improvised to the end 
of his days ; and, thrilling again and again to 
the marvellous discoveries that he came upon 
at every turn he went on singing of what he 
had glirni)sed in Nature, Man, Love, Faith, the 
world as it is, and lastly, the world as it might 
have been had vve, eacli of us, lent ourselves to 
be a walling flute in the hands of the Supreme 
Flutist. Foi* then, he s:u\g, each of us would 
sjumtajieously accpiire the blessed status of a 
creator in different fields because that is wdiat lie 
expects from us : to shart* TTis creative joy : 

‘Thou hast but fashioned this our 

earth of clay, 

A melange of night and day. . . . 
fiay ing thy yoke on me 
To ncw'-create tlie }Tt;a\’en that is to be.’ 

As 1 was translating this from his famous 
poem in ‘//u/e/rrd it was liorne home to me anew 
how he had loved to dream and dream of this 
last “Heaven to be” on ditferent levels. But 
this must not be taken to mean that he wais merely 
a Utopist who dwelt in rainbow-hues and golden 
clouds. For he w^as born with an exacting intel- 
lect which would hold no truck with mere senti- 
mentality or an atu’ial idealism which could not 
boar the rude impact of the real. So while he 
w'as eager to share his vision — his dream-world of 
beauty and bliss, freedom and favour — he never 
refrained from criticising the flaws of our world 
as it is in the light of the world that we could, if 
we but would, bring into being by the creative 
iapas -fire- of our souls’ aspirations. 

On his Seventieth Birthday he gave us a reve- 
lation about himself, namely, that although he 
had appeared on earth with many possibilities 
he had come to realise that he had been mis- 
sioned to evolve into a poet, Kavi, first and last. 
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He was right, but when he claimed that he 
was a kavi he meant it in the Vedic sense which 
gives the authentic kavi the status of the sage. 
Sri Aurobindo has fully endorsed this view in his 
Future Poetry. He says that the authentic 
kavi transcribes w^hat he has actually heard, 
iuid that is w^hy the Vedas are called Shruti, it is 
this receptivity to n^velation that entitles the kavi 
to the title of a sage or seer. 

This must not bo taken, however, to imply 
that the function of the poet is on all fours 
with that of the sage or seer. P'or the poet's 
metier is to see and sing whereas the sage’s is 
to think and philosophise. I only want to stress 
that on their highest tights the sage and the poet 
become kin, fellow-pilgrims, bound for th(‘ same 
goal. 

Needless to say that we are talking now' f)f 
the truly great poet and sag(\ not of the average 
poet of little thrills, still less of the ordinary in- 
tellectual who utterly fails to go beyond the 
mind. If Tagore had been such a poet or sage 
it would not be worth our while to study his 
l)]dlosophy or outlook on life. It is just be- 
cause he could think as wadi as feel with his 
luairt, that intimacy with him is so rewairding. 

Itow’arding, I repeat, because Tagore had the 
rare gift to be able to feel the pulse of the world 
’Aith his ow’n heart-beat — which is the reason w'hy 
profound soul-intuitions would come to him like 
angels’ visits shedding the light of the eternal at 
('\'ery turn. (And w’as this not the reason why 
Veats, s[)eaking of Tagore’s poetry, characterized 
it as 'The work of a sui)reme culture” born of a 
“tradition where poetry and religion are the same 
thing.” ?) 

Yes, all through his life he aspired for the 
supreme “heaven of freedom’’ for his country as 
well as for his soul, because freedom — mukti — 
has always been the dream of the noblest dreamers 
and the bravest pilgrinis of the spirit. In one of 
his most beautiful songs he voiced this aspiration : 

“Know once for all : win freeulom you must, 

my soul. 

And tread the Way that leads beyond to 

the Goal.” 

(My TransUtfion) 


But mere aspiration for fiviuloni has luwtu’ 
won man the goal, any moiv than it has made his 
“knowledge free’’ or kept his “clear sti’eam of 
reason” from losing its way : one has to fuliil 
the conditions wdnua'by knowledge can stay un- 
contaminal (*d by worldliness, reason by self- 
seeking. And none can achieve pui*ity save those 
w’ho di’ead impurity iweii more than tin* abyas. 
1’agore once told me (hat h(i had from his child- 
hood days thirsted aftta* purity and held that the 
deepK'st revelations of ilu‘ spirit could nexau* ht* 
accorded to those w'hose emotions had not laam 
j)urif!ed })y a slet'pless self-discipliiu*. 

Which must iiot la* construed to mean that 
'Tagore was an austere asc(‘tic wdio lo\’ed the 
traditional )*enunciation (tyag) or tht‘ earth- 
aversf* escapism foi* its own sakt\ His ci'edo 
hen^anent ho \‘oiced is oiu* of his noblest sonnets 
(later translat(‘d by hine(‘lf in < litatijnH) : 

“lH*li\'erance is not I'oi* ua* in renunciation, 

I ro(‘l the (mibrace of fre(‘dom in a Ihousand 

l)onds of delight. 

1'hou ev(*r pr)ur(‘st for me tlu* fresh 
(h*aught of thy wine of vaiious colours 
and fragrance, tilling this earthen vessel 

to brim. 

“My world will light its hundrt'd different 
lamps with thy tlame and i)lace tlami 
b(*for(* 1h(‘ altar of thy tmnple. 

No, I will iK'ver shut the doors of my 

senses. 

Th(* delights of sight and liearing and touch 
will heal- tliy de.ig:ht. 
Yes. all my illusions w'ill burn into illumi- 
nation of joy, and all my d(*sires ripen into 

fruits of !o\'e 

He was, indeed a born votary of all that his 
beloved Mf)1her Narth spread before liis ('ve." 
from day to day in (wer-iKwv and endl(‘ss car- 
nivals of rapture. His h('art, mind and sen-es 
could never be stah'd with her glorious plontitiide 
of ])looming beauty, mystic murmur and tairy 
fragrance. The more he receivcal of her lavish 
blandishments the more fer\ently lu* sang of her 
supreme bounty : 


r xaoith: ckstemahy VfUjJMK 
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'Thy to us mortals fulfil all our needs 

and 3 ct run back to thee undiminished. 

The river has its everyday work to do and 
hastens throuRh fields and hamlets : yet 
its incessant stream winds towards the 
washing* of thy feet. 

Flower sweetens the air with its perfume ; 
yet its last service is to offer itself to 

them. 

Thy worship does not impoverish world. 

From the words of the poet men take what 
meanings please them ; yet their last 
meaning points to thee.’* 
(Gitanjali, p. GO) 

lie had spoken of this 'last meaning’ in one 
of his earliest poems, Prabhal Uisav, a poem ins- 
pired by a revelation. Here is what he wrote 
about it in his Reminiscences : 

"One morning as T was looking out from 
my varandah. ... a veil seemed to be lifted off 
my eyes and I saw the world aureoled with an 
ineffable glory, billowing out everywhere on the 
crests of bliss and beauty. . . . and I wrote : 

'TIow my heart has opened suddenly, 

0 bliss ! 

Where visits me the world to embrace 

and kiss !" 
(l^nntshttrd bij Poet) 

The experience was a two fold one in that — 
to quote his own words — "I saAv as if with my 
whole consciousn(»ss. . . .that deep down the 
fathomless womb of the universe an inexhaus- 
tible fountain of quintessential delight was out- 
spraying laughter on all sides.’’ 

This vision, he claimed, was the basis of the 
whole super-structure of his poetry : "this 
marriage of the infinite with the finite or, to be 


more explicit (to translate one of his most famous 
songs) ; 

'*0 Infinite, through the finite playest thou 
Thy native melody ! 

Thou art so exquisite because thou w^ouldst 
Outfiower on earth through me !” 

It is this total acceptance of our wxirld of 
laughter and tears, song and silence, light and 
shade — a world which shines out in tremulous 
beauty in the heart of fathomless pain — that made 
him testify in profound gratitude to the gifts of 
grace lie had received from life at every step and 
yet could never be appeased thereby. Of this 
deep debt he has sung soulfully in another memo- 
rable poem of his entitled, When I depart (of 
which I give my translation of the first verse) : 

"When I bid adieu, be this my parting* word : 

All I received and saw w^as marvellous, Lord ! 
The lotus that has blown in this 
Our deep of deathless light and bliss, 

I have drunk its honey : I arn blessed, LfU'd ! 

W^hen 1 depart, may this be my last word.’’ 

This was one of the deepest messages of his 
beauty-hungry spirit which could not stay put in 
the pen of penury and disharmony. For he was 
at home only in the Home of Beauty, as her 
cherished guest, a grateful guest, who longed for 
nothing as ardently as for the freedom that 
accrues to one through one's tireless worship of 
her redeeming loveliness, as he sang ecstatically 
in one of his most impassioned lyrics : 

"O Beautiful, my beautiful ! 

Thou hast now borne me company, 

My limlis are hallowed and my soul 
Is blessed everlastingly." 

{My Translation) 


I sJhill be horn in I mi in m^iiiri nnJ m^nin ■ 
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The Poet of the Dawn 

ANIL BARAN ROY 


We are veritably on the threshold of a new 
new worlds with all their mystery are 
opeiiiiii^ to our vision tiot only in the outer space 
in the intinite material jdane, but also in the inner 
worlds which are at the foundation of the creation. 
\Vc want poets t{) ^ive us a forceful vision of 
these which will help us to see them more lar^ifely 
and feel themi more strongly and give us a certain 
inspiration to live them more powerfully. 
Rjibindranath is a harbing;(‘r of such iioets, veri- 
tably a l\)et of thi» Dawn of the New Age, of the 
S<(l ifa Yiffja of the Indian scriptures, the Kingdom 
ol Heaven of the Bil)le, th(^ New Earth of the 

When materialistic science wiis undermiiung 
the faith of mankind in the existence of a (lod, 
Ra.bindi'anat h thi'ough his songs lighted tliat 
faith in our ht.'arts again. lit? also taught us 
God is to be foinul not through rites and 
• a remonies, not through creeds and dogmas but 
♦•’"ca4}vh love. He has not appealed to our in- 
teihrt through a philoso[)hy, he has appealed to 
our liearts and made us realise the true singnifi- 
caiu'e of creation and the meaning of human life 
-it is the Vedantic truth given through songs 
I hat God who is One has created this manifold 
world to taste the delight of love. 

‘'Thus it is that thy joy in me is so full. Thus 
it is that thou has come down to me. O thou 
lord of all heavens where wa)uld be thy love if I 
were not ? 

"Thou hast taken me as thy partner of all this 
wealth. In my heart is the endless play of thy 
delight. In my life thy will is ever taking shape. 

"And for this, thou who art the King of kings 
hast decked thyself in beauty to captivate my 
heart. And for this thy love loses itself in the 
love of thy lover, and there art thou seen in the 
perfect union of two.’' 

No wonder the Irish poet Yeats said about 
the prose translations of Gitanjali, "have stirred 



my blood as nothing has for years.” This is 
indeed something new to the Wi*st who have 
learnt to regard God with awe and fear, 'fhat 
(h)d can be made an object of intense love, just 
as human Ixungs love each other and even more 
is something (piite new to them — RabindranatVi 
gave to the world a new vision of love and delight 
r<iised to the s])iritual ]dane that makes human 
life really worth living. “And very oft'ii,” says 
Sri Aurobindo, ‘‘a nation in its s('l (‘-(expression is 
both helped and limited by what has Ixam left be- 
hind from the evolution of a past self which, bedng 
dead, yet liveth.” 

in th(^ apologue of V )‘i ndnbaii , Rabindranath 
learnt to see (.h)d as a God of Beauty, Love and 
Bliss and by realization of God he understood the 
i‘(‘alizat ion of all thest* spiritual values in life. He 
approacdied God through all thi^ beauty, love and 
joy that there is in life'. In this he was a true 
succc'ssor of thr', rnisJiHai) poets of Bengal. But 
h(' could not shut his eyes to tin' other side of the 
shi(*ld, to the intense suffering and sorrow that is 
in life' and in this also ho was iidluenc('d by the 
l.)essimislic tom‘ of i)ast Indian thought. Even 
tlie Gita, which asks men not to run away from 
life but to acc(‘pt it in the spirit of a tighter 
against all ills lik^* Arjuna, describies life in the 
world as ((Hfti/dtH htknni. The Lord 

says, “Thou who hast come to this transient and 
unhappy world, love and turn to Me.” These 
words exiiress llu? lif(^ and work of Rabindranath. 
He did not seek an exidanation why the world 
should be so and what is th(‘ ultimate int(*ntion of 
God in this woi’ld, Init lie w.as convinced that this 
was iiot the whole truth. Thus he sang. 

“If thou speakest not I will till my heart with 
thy silence and endure it. 1 will k(‘C]) still and 
wait like the night with tlu* starry vigil and its 
head bent low with i)atience. 

“The morning will surely conu.', th(» darkness 
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will vanish, and thy voice pour down in golden 
strt‘anis brtal.ing through the sky.” 

“"J'hen th>' words will take wing in soiig's from 
(‘veiy one of my birds’ jiests, and thy melodies will 
br(ak forth in tlowers in all my forest gardens.” 

It is this message of the coming divine out- 
pouring on earthly life that has made llahindra- 
nalh a harbinger of the new age. In his songs 
the \V(-=t have found a meaning in life. “These 
\’ersi*s,” says Yeats “will not lie in little well- 
prinl(Hl books upon ladies’ tables, who turn the 
])ag(‘s with indolent hands that they may sigh 
ov(‘r a life without meaning, which is yet all they 
can know of life.” 

“The work of the poet depends not only on 
hims(df and his ag(\ but on the mentality of the 
nation to wliich h(' belongs and the sinritual, in- 
tellectual, aesthetic tradition and environment 
which it ci*eates for him” 

Rabindranath’s appeal was primarily to the 


Bengalis whom he expected to be moved by the 
same vision and the same emotions that he him- 
self had. The Bengali mind was indeed prepai’ed 
by the songs of the Vaishanva poets and the 
si)iiitiial movement led by Sri Chaitanya who was 
an incarnation of divine love ; on the other hand. 
It is this spirit in Bengal that helped Rabindra- 
nath to find his own insi)iration. Another thing 
that helped him to find his own self was the family 
and the environnumt in Bengal in which he was 
born and brought up. Poverty did not stand in 
the way of the development of his faculties as it 
is actually doing at present in the case of so many 
sons and daughters of Bengal. “When Rabindra- 
nath was a boy he had all round him in his home 
liti rature and music.” Let it be our endeavour 
to make every Bengali home like that which pro- 
duced a Rabindranath, only then we can see what 
the gcmius of Bcmgal can yet do for herself and 
fo!* humanity. 


TiiJitiiUin>iisyciifs hmiii then eonc to \oiir 
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It is hardly possible to draw in a few lines 
the picture of an eminent personality such as 
Rabindranath Tagore, quite impossible to do 
justice to his striking versatility. If this is, 
nevertheless, attempted here, the author is fully 
aware of the fact, that only a rough sketch can be 
the result. 

To Euro])o Rabindranath Tagore is known 
chiefly as the great Indian poet, although so far 
ouly part of his literary work has been ])ublished 
in translations, the German translations being 
bcised on the English text, so that poems, in 
particular, often do not spi^ak anymore the lan- 
guage of the original Bengali. The importance 
of Tagore's literary work, however, does actually 
not lie in its extent and diversity, ljut rather 
in the richness of its language. For Tagore was 
not only a poet, but first and foremost a crea- 
tive linguist who raised Bengali from the state of 
«i mere medium of communicat ion to that of a rich 
jiid powerful literary language. 

Tagore's poetical talent manifested itself very 
narly, in fact, already in his childhood, doubtlessly 
influenced by the atmosphere of his surroundings. 
The residence of his family at Jorasanko, where 
he was born on May 8, 1861, was one of the 
centres of the spiritual life of Calcutta. Here 
all those met who played an important role 
in the renaissance of Bengali literature. 
Young Tagore was not onlj^ an attentive listener, 
but wrote ix)ems and articles for a number 
of literary jouiaials published by his rela- 
tives. Most of these early writings, however, 
he later on condemned as immature and worthless 
as too much following traditional standards and 
conventions, of which his first collection of poems, 
the “Evening Songs'* of 1879, are free. In 
1880, his “Morning Songs" were published fol- 
lowed soon by other volumes of lyric poetry a selec- 
tion of which he later translated into English 
under the titles ''The Gardener'' and "GitanjalL" 


Rabindranath Tagore 

Poet and Teacher 

DH. NIKOLAUS KLEIN 

It was this small volume of 
which — published in 1912 in a pi’ivait' edition 
with a foreword l)y the Irish poi'l William 
Butler Yeats and apix^aring in 1912 for public 
sale — made Rabindi-anath 'fagore almost ovei’- 
night a ceh'braf ( hI i)oet who in the same year 1912 
was awariled Ihe Nolad Prize tor Literature. An 
Indian poet, tanu'd, though, in his country, but 
hardly known tf) anybody in Europe, all of a 
sudden entered W(‘stern Litmaturc* and witli a 
volume of i) 0 (uns opened a new world, his world 
to the eyes of tlu‘ \\T\st. 

It is little known in Europe, that Tagon? 
himsi'lt has set to music many of his later ])oems, 
although li(th/H(lnf Sanf/if coiTainly holds an 
important plac(‘ in tin* cultural life' of Ih'iigal, and 
des])ite the fact, that his musical dramas are fre- 
(piently staged. 

Tagore was, however, not only a l\'iae ])oet, 
})ut also a dramatist, es'^ayist, and novelist. Sonu* 
of his dramas are known in Europe and have 
been staged occasionally, among them the lyri- 
cal dramas hit nonjadd" and KsJutnikid' 
whicli Tagoi e v lott' during tlu* last (U‘ca(U* of 
th(i 19th Ceiiturv while lie was in-charge of the 
family estat(' Sh( Id iddJi , and the two niystical 
dramas '"The Kidij of the Dark (lidnitn'r' and 
"The Post Offiet P both oi'iginating from the first 
decade of this century. The Tagon* GeJitcniary 
not only iji Germany, but also in other countries 
also brought some of his dramas back to the 
stage. 

Well-known in Euroi)e are Ivai)indranath 
Tagore’s novels "The llbv'c/i" "The Home (uol the 
WorhV and, in j)articular, "(lord" which is re- 
garded as the greatest novc'l of Bengali iiteratun'. 

At Sheldidalu Tagon^ had published a journal 
which had the same title as his principal work 
on religion and philosophy : "Sudho lot In his 
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own conlributifnis to this journal he expressed 
his criticism ot tlie then existing educational 
system whose dark sides he himself had expe- 
rienced during his childhood. In an article pub- 
lished in 1(S!)2, he declared himself particularly for 
the introduction of the vernaculars as medium of 
insi ruction instead of English. At Sclaidah, he 
himself taught his live, children, trained teachers 
for them in accordance with what he had recog- 
nized as i)roper education, occasionaily took over 
troin a teacher and thus developed in theory and 
practice that i)t'dagogy which he later on realized 
in his own school at Santiniketan. the present 
Vi.'nni-Lihuruti University which he himself direc- 
ted till his death on August 8, 1041. 

For 'fiigoro reforming the educational system 
which he felt was forced upon India and did 
not at all correspond to h('r actual need, was, 
however, not only an educational but also 
a patriotic task. Uidike many other intellec- 
tuals of India who in their mode of life and 
thinking followed English examples, the Tagores 
(lesitife their open-mindedness had remained 
true Indians and supported the ijatriotic Stcudeshk 
movement at the beginning of this century in 


every possible way. Tagore himself dedicated to 
Indian patriotic poems, songs, essays and the 
novel “Gora", already mentioned. Yet never did 
Tagore defend those who wished to liberate 
India from foreign rule through revolution and 
terror. !n 1905, when the partition of Kengal 
created considerable unrest and riots were fear- 
ed, as well as during tlu; Non-Co-operation 
movement of 1921, it was he who again and again 
called for prudence and tried to canalize patrio- 
tism in constructive work. 

Comparatively late in his life Rabindranath 
Tagore began to paint. That, too, is little known 
in Europe, although in 1930 ho took a selec- 
tion of his paintings to several European countries. 
These pictures which after his own words 
carried a universal message, whereas his lite- 
rary message was more restricted to Bengal, 
met especially in Uermany with greater apprecia- 
tion than in India. The Tagoi’e Centenary was 
an ideal oi)port unity for Eurot>ean art publi- 
shers to publish at least a choice selection of 
Tagore’s paintings whose colour combinations and 
often strikingly “modern” compositions are 
fascinating. 


Sni,Ul IS III, Ill's hcily. 
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CURiiDEVA Rabindranath Tagore was well- 
known to the outside world as the? great(‘st poet 
of modern India as Kalidasa, author of “Megha- 
duta” or “The Cloud Messenger”, and Asxaghosa, 
author of “Ruddhacharila-Kavya” or “Hymns in 
i^'aise of the Life of Buddha”, were in ancient 
limes of this great country. 

But Rabindranath was not merely a great 
poet. He was much more and greater than a 
great poet. His songs are perhaps of even greater 
en otional appeal to his own people than his 
])oetry. His j^oetry undoul)tedly ranks \vith 
the hymns of the other great poets, not only 
of India })ut of the world, not only of the ])re- 
senl l)ut of the past and may be so also of the 
futui’e. But tliere is hardly anything to match 
his songs from the very beginning of human 
ci\’ilization u[) to now. 

Moreover, he was a great educationist, a 
great theorist, a great novelist, a great dramatist, 
a great I'ssayist, a great painttu', a great singer, 
a great orator and what not. He could really 
ho called ''all in one,” “all in all,” and “all and 
aih’. His great genius and talent, his pi’o- 
1*01111(1 vision and wisdom, his vast erudition 
and versatility, his lofty ideas and ideals, liis 
universal love and compassion, his bi’oad mind 
and heart, his magnincmit spirit and soul, his 
gracious appearance inid deportment, and even 
his beautiful vo.’ce and laughter had few peers in 
the world. 

Yet again, to me he was more ot a saint 
and teacher than anything else. He was an 
embodiment of Indian as well as Eustern or 
Asian cultures and traditions. He was really 
a Mnhnri.^hi or an Avntarn of Indian as well 
as Asiatic or Eastern ])hiIosophies and religions. 
He was and still is and will ever be a supreme 



Mnh(((/Nrtf or (inrndern not only of Santiniketan 
and India but aHo of Asia and the World. 

What (in rude rn impressed and insiiired me 
most were his absolute humanism, universalism 
and altruism : his love and alfcction ft)!’ China and 
the Chinese jx'ople ; his understanding and appre- 
ciation of Chinese learning and ciilhirc' ; and 
his adv’ocacy and promotion of Sino-Indian 
studies, Sino-Indian Cultui-al Inter-change, Sino- 
Indian Friendship and Fraternity, Sino-Indian 
Amity ,‘»nd Fiiity. It was his firm aiid fast belitd' 
as W(‘ll as niy sincere and ardent conviction that 
through tli(‘S(' we shall be able to change^ tin' 
atm(F’|)here, to alter tin* situation, to trans- 
form th(‘ condition of ibis wo)’ld of our time' ; 
and in the long run create a lunv world and a 
new era where and wlien there' will be onl\’ real 
love, peace, harmony and unity of all mankind 
witlnuit any dis])ute, (piarrel, conllici, struggh^ 
and light, not to mention War. 

It was for this n'ason that I have lor)g devo 
ted my humble self, body and mind, to tiu' service 
Cinndcvn, through Gffrndrrn to his Institution, 
and through his Institution to this gri'at country 
and pi'oph' (d’ India. 

(), (rfwifdc rn I tliis is the t entenary ot 
your birth. Although i)hysically you no long('r 
live and remain with us to this world, vu't 
your noble si)irit and soul, your lofty ieh'us and 
ideals, your glorious teaching and mission, your 
splendid literature and art, will (.wen live* in the 
world as long as the world itself liv(‘S, till the end 

of time. 

O, Gnrndrrn 1 My homage to Thee, to Thee 
my devotion ! 



At the Feet of the Master 



I al\vn\s felt fortunate that 1 was a student 
of \'h's\va iUiarati when Poet: ftabindranath was 
My ln'otlicr xisited KSantiniketan after 
atl'Uidin.Lr tlie Special Session of the Fndian 
National Congress in Calcutta in Sopt(unbcr, 1020 
and ri i.urned home lull of \)rais(‘ for Santinikeian. 
lUi br.aiKht with him some iMiKli'di translations of 
liabindranatli’s boi)l\s and also Pearson’s book on 
^Uini iniketan with ;i few illusti'ations. That w'as 
the beKtnnin.jjr of my xameration for the Poet and 
1 cherished a vaKue desire that I shoidd also have 
my studies in the Ashram. Hut it looked far 
away from my place in Nellore District. 1 was 
Uieu thirt(*('n y(KU‘< of a.u'c. 

After the. Nae;pur s(‘^\siou of t h(‘ (’ongress in 
1 )(’eenil)er, 11120, 1 L»:r\e up my studies in a (lovern- 
rrienl aided school and joined th(‘ Andhra Jateeya 
Kal asala, Machilipatiiam. 1 reineml)er 1 used to 
read tlie short stoi i(‘s of Tagore and the deep 
pathos with whi^di many of them ended, made 
tears roll down my cheeks. Nothing moved me 
so much as some of those stories in my impressio- 
nable years. A few lyrics from Crescent Moon 
also \ver(i my favourite'^ and these were road out 
to me lirst by niy brotlier. I\ly desire to go to 
Santiiiiketan was getting strengthemed while I 
was studying at ;\laclnlii)atnam. A friend from 
West Ciodavari District wlio was senior to me at 
Machilipatnarn went to Santiniketan and he was 
also writing to ma* occasionally giving a glowing 
account of the life at the Ashram. We had 
“Home and th(^ Woi'Id’’ as a text book for non- 
detailed study and the conflict of those char; cCrs 
and the beautiful similes with which it was replete 
intensified my desire to go to Santinikelan. At 
my replies!, rn\' brother took me to Santiniketan in 
July, 11121 and admitted me in the Siksha Bhavan 
Course. I studied there for three years and in 
April 1927 1 completed my course, appeared for 
the (4ass examination and left for home. 

1 had been full of dreams about life in Santi- 
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niketan and when 1 first went there, the scenes 
at the Ashram did not disappoint me. The silent 
meditations of the students in the mornings and 
evenings held in the open, the classes under the 
shades of .sv// and mango trees, the presence of the 
Po(T in thi^ Ashram at Uttarayan and the simple 
and artistic life of the students and teachers 
impressed me very much indeed. Almost on the 
second or third day. T purchased ^'Elementary 
ReadcTs” in Bengali and began my first lesson 
under Sri Chalamayya who was a student of 
V'idya Bhavan and who had by that time spent 
over eight years at the Ashram. He initiated 
me into Bengali and to Tagore’s books in Bengali. 
Within a fortnight I was reading Tagore’s 'Sishu’ 
(the original of the ‘'Crescent IMoon” in Bengali). 
The very idea that I was reading Rabindranath 
in the (original Bengali gladdened my heart. 1 
felt a sense of exhilaration when 1 found that I 
could, falteringly though, read a few lines and 
understand their meaning. My concentration was 
more on my Itengali lessons than on the English, 
history and other classes. New vistas of literary 
beauties were opening before me as 1 read a few 
more poems of ‘Sishu’ and the first impressions 
of rny reading Rabindranath’s works have been 
memorable. I can aver with confidence that, even 
now. I have the same passionate regard and vene- 
ration whenever I read him either in Bengali or in 
English. Mis stories, novels, -essays and poems 
make me feel very homely, a feeling which I do not 
get when I read English authors ; the names, the 
sec » OS, the emotions are so similar in Indian 
languages that one does not feel a stranger amidst 
Tagore’s writings. The lyrical content of his 
writings, his unique style, the phrasing and the 
beautiful similes with which he adorns his style 
breathe a fresh air which always appeal to me. 

I thoroughly enjoyed my three years’ stay at 
the Ashram. It was a care-free life, we were 
never tormented by the bogey of examinations and 
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the company of students from various parts of 
India moulded my outlook, rny tastes and my 
attitudes. As I look back I always feel a sense of 
pride and delight that the best part of my life was 
st)eiit there amidst beautiful surroundings full of 
poetry and music, a superbly e(iuit)ped open 
lii)rary and, above all, the holy presence of the 
Before my brother left Santinikelan after 
rny admission there, we went to see the Poet for 
the first time. He was very cordial and asked 
iis some (jiiestions about our place and when we 
said Nellore. the Poet very heartily remarked 
“famous for bulls !” (Ongole was once a part 
of the Nellore District). i\Iy brotlier did tlie con- 
versing while 1 sat silent by his side gazing at the 
venerable Poet and listening to his smiorous 
voice. During: my stay at Santiniketan, I did 
not go to the Poet very often. Perhaps, in 
t}i(‘ three years that I spent there, 1 believe. 1 
talked to him on three or four occasions ; but 
1 ne^’er missed an opportunity of seeing the 
Poet from a distance or listening to him. To 
see him was a festival and to hear him was a 
toast. I used to listen to his Wednesday morning 
Sermons in the Mandir. In the beginning, I did 
not understand him, but it did not inattcu*. I 
would go to the Mandir and listen to his exp'osition 
of the Upanishadic Truths in a poetic philosoiihb 
c il way. Occasionally he would raise his voice 
<ind wax eloquent, Ilis Sermons were philosophy 
in f)rose-]X)ems, the mystery of the fJpanishads 
’•■eing revealed in beautiful language. Hither 
V hen he was conversing or speaking in the 
.Mandir, I used to admire his beautiful voice ; 
never heard I a masculine voice of such sweet- 
ness. His voice was not shrill but inekidious. 
It was not a feminine voice, but it was gentle 
and graceful. I have not come aciws any 
other voice which even approximated to that ol 
Uabindranath. The* flowing hair and tlie beard, 
the exquisite profile and the jiromineni nose — 
these held my attention as I sat listening to him 
whether I understood him or not. It was a Joy 
to be looking at him and 1 used to repeal within 
myself “Who could gainsay that J am just now 
beholding the greatest of the living poets ?’ II 
was a privilege and a fortune that I was seeing 
him and hearing him week after week. Along 
with other Bengali students, I would bow and 
touch his feet, which is the custom in Bengal 


and in Northern India. It was again a higli 
privilege to touch a \ery great pt'rson who was 
at once a Rishi, a Poet, a Musician and a World 
( V'let)!'ity. Tina* has not whittled down my 
veneration for the Poet. During certain p(*rio(ls 
ol my imprisonment, wIkmi I was teaching Bengali 
r.v teaching his songs or translating his books. 1 
was tuil ol the thought of Rabindranath. This 
tliought sustained me in my jail life and its in- 
conveniences (lid troubU' me at all. Thoughts 
ol him ga\'e me great solaca^ and his writings 
chttnvd me in my depn‘ss(Ml moments. His 
(Titanjali in Hnglish is a |)ra\a‘r book to me on 
all auspicious occasions and on my )>irlh (la\s 
I 1‘ead a fenv poems from it and live in the 
Ihoughls of Rabindranath. In tln i-e were 

discussions and consultations among my ])eople 
over fiximr an aus})icious day fo]’ my marriage. 

I found tluan a solution by deciding on May S ; 
what more aiispieions day could there tlian the 
sacred day (-f (lun;de\''s l)irth ! 

I followi'd (landhiji and gave up my school, 
went to prison many times and was clos('l\' asso- 
ciated wiih tht' Congress from P):M), but 1 always 
think of Tag(jre as though h(‘ (ml wined me with 
the silken chords of his music. I surrimdered 
myself to (landhiji in my political work and to 
rinnid(.'\ on th(‘ cultural si(U\ I do not claim 
mys(‘lt (o l)(* a great scholar in Tagon'an lite- 
rature, the Bengali books I rc^ad W(*re not many, 
but f can say with certainty that llnu'e were 
not. nr.iiy days in the last t hirty-sevcm years when 
1 (lid not think oT him. 

During my stay at Santinik(‘tan my attacli- 
ment to dVlugu literature became dei'per, (dhrit 
oi>l)ort unities for reading such ateratur(‘ were not 
there. 1 us(mI to feel the big (liff(‘rence between 
an average Telugu man and an average Bengali 
with i*(’gard to theii- prolicimicy in their moHier- 
tongiK*. A Bengali was well xau'sed in his 
language whatevc'r proCession hi* followed. Bui 
that was not so with the Telugus in those 
(lays, and (‘ven now it is the same to a large 
ex tint. A])ai-t from other reasoi.a, the high- 
class Telugu style with all its long compounds 
or Samasams and all thi* g^rammal ;ca' r(*g*ula- 
tions is more dillicull to undei'stand than classical 
or modern Bengali. That made me love Telugu 
nevertheless and I used to feel a new sense of 
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attachment which I did not experience before. I 
admire the Bengalees for bein^ the inheritors of 
a rich legacy of modern literature. 

The ideal of Viswa Bharati which aims at 
unity anfl affinity through cultural understand- 
ing and tlirough exchange of cultures has had 
a strong ap])eal for me. The fundamental 
unity of men was contemplated through the idea 
of Viswa Bharati and opportunities are provided 
for getting scholars from abroad and sending 
Indian scholars to some of those countries. Being 
nationalist biased, 1 thought I would apply the 
Viswa Bharati ideal within the country in the 
first instance ; let me understand India through 
the various languages atid literatures before I 
try to understand the European countries or 
the Middle-East or the Far-East Asian counfries. 
That was the urge which prompted me to learn 
the languages of India. That compromise 1 
thought would satisfy my nationalist conscience 
and my love for Viswa Bharati ideal. I tried to 
learn all the North Indian languages and under- 
stand their background literary history. I began 
a little of Urdu, Assamese and Oriya in a very in- 
formal way and (jujarati a little more dili- 
gently. Later I was in Poona for a few weeks 
to learn Marathi. When I was in jail after a few 
years, 1 tried to learn the South Indian langu- 
ages too. 

I attempted to learn all Indian languages 
which I thought would open the gates of 
understanding my fellow Indian citizens. That 
attempt, though feelde in many respects, made 
me appreciate and admire our sister-languages. 
It also enabled me to visualise India as a compo- 
site whole in spite of the apparent diversity of 
languages. That g*ave a broad base to my affini- 
ties and in later years, I did not sulTer from any 
language or religious complexes. I always feel 
that this was one of the great benefits v/liich 
accrued to me by my stay at Santimketan where 
all Indian language groups were represented. 

The more I think the more I am convinced 
of the need for opportunities both in our colleges 
and universities for a larger-number of scholars 
knowing otlier Indian languages. Even after the 
advent of Independence, I do not find enough 
interest being bestowed for learning other lan- 


guages. For instance, how many are there in 
Bengal who know Tamil or Marathi well, or 
how many there are in India outside their own 
regions who can speak with authority Malaya- 
1am, Telugu or Gujarati. The Universities and 
the University Grants’ Commission, according 
to my thinking, must consider the matter seri- 
ously and create facilities and even make such 
knowledge a condition for service in some depart- 
ments like Education. 

Due to the inspiration given by the Poet, the 
Santiniketan atmosphere was full of poetry, music, 
dance and painting. Within a few^ months of 
my going there, I became very fond of Bengali 
music, or to be exact, with Rabindra Sangeet. 
I used to attend music classes and learn quite a 
f(*w songs which had a peculiar fascination for 
me. Apart from a few i^rayer songs, there were 
a large number of seasonal songs. You could 
hear rainy season songs only in July and August 
and the spring songs only in spring. There were 
songs which you could hear on bright moon light 
nights. As the Poet used to compose new^ songs, 
they used to })ecome very current in the Ashram. 
The Poet himself used to teach some of these 
songs for some festive occasion and they would 
I>e the craze of the Ashram. F'roni every corner 
you would hear those new^ songs till another set 
of new' songs came and threw the earlier ones to 
the background. Thus the atmosphere was sur- 
charged with ever new^ melodies and that was be- 
cause the Poet was continuously composing songs. 
The Poet used to gather some students at 
Uttarayan and read out his latest play or short 
story. Some of his later dance-dramas used to 
be directed by the Poet personally ; after a good 
deal of rehearsal, they were put on boards which 
attracted a number of visitors from Calcutta. 

I saw the Poet personally coaching girl students 
for some dance ])erformances. We had dance 
teachers from Manipur and from Kerala ; music 
masters w^ere sent to Indonesia to study the 
da.nce art in that country. Thus new plays and 
new dance dramas were holding the field and 
making us feel that the cultural life there was 
e\er fresh and green. The floor decorations with 
Alpana also became a craze there and the people 
took a lot of pains in decorating with new 
designs every time. Some years ago the Poet 
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himself was taking part in the dramas, but during 
my time, because of his age, he was only 
directing them. Occasionally he went up on 
I he stage to recite in his beautiful sing-song 
way some of his new poems. 1 remember he 
came in pure yellow robes at Uttarayan to recite 
his poems on Nataraj before a very large gather- 
ing of teachers and students and outsiders. 

In the last year of my stay in Santiniketan, 
the very idea that I had to leave soon depressed 
me. The atmosphere was so ennobling that I 
dreaded the impending deprivation of it. Santi- 
n.ketan became very dear to me and 1 became 
more and more attached to it as the time of my 
departure approached. 1 went to see the Poet 
j)eforc I left. It was a hot mid-day in April 
lh;J7. The Poet was seated in an easy-chair 
:ind was writing. With great trepidation 1 went 
near him, touched his feet and told him that I was 
going away after completing my course in Siksha 
bhavan. The Poet asked me what 1 intended to 
do and I told him 1 had to look after my proper- 
ties. At that time, my brother was getting more 
:ind more attached to the philosophy of Sri Auro- 
hindo. The Poet wished me well and 1 left Santi- 
I'lketan with a heavy heart, with almost tears in 
my eyes. 

Thereafter, 1 visited the Ashram only four 
’’me-^. When I went there last I roamed about 
Mu‘ familiar surroundings which have changed 
with the advent of the University, But 
v/iUiout the inspiring presence of the Poet, the 
place looked like a lyric which had lost its 
music. The trees are there, the avenues too, 
some of the old buildings are now surroundc'd 
l>y some new ones ; some new reforms have 
keen introduced. Tt looks like a new Santi- 
aiketan with memories of the old times enve- 
loping it. At different periods the Poet lived 


in the many buildings there ; they are all holy 
places hallowed by his fo()t-])rints. Even wheii 1 
was there, many i)eoplo visited Santiniketan, 
both foi'eign and Indian. It is certainly a pilgri- 
mage centre. 

In I admitted my nephew there and I 

saw the Poet too. lie reminded me of the pro- 
mise of a donation from the Maharaja of Jaipore 
and also another promise by the Maha]*aja of 
Pithapuram of a i)air of bulls and a cart. On my 
return, 1 met the Dewan of Jai])()re at Waltair 
and reminded him about the Maharaja’s ])romise 
to Rabindranath. 

In 1937, when I became a Minister in Sri 
Rajagopalachari’s ca))inel in Madras, I sent a 
telegram to Rabindranath at Santiniketan seeking 
his blessings. The Poet was gracious enough to 
send me his good wishes, hi September 1937, I 
saw the Poet at, Calcutta. I presented the Poet 
with a che(}uo for Rs. 1, ()()(), a donation which 
I got from a friend in Kamnad District. The 
Poet wa.^: happy to receive me as a Congress 
Minister, with the remarks “what a shame we 
do not have a (’ongress Covernment in Bengal !’' 
Janab Fazlnl Ilini was then the (’hief Minister of 
Bengal. 

On the (lay Gunidev passed away, we heard 
the iHWVs ov(‘r the radio in Tiriichirapalli jail. 
We held a condokMice me(*ting which I addressed. 
Sri Rajag()palac})ai*i and others were also there. 

Looking back, 1 am conscious of the great 
benefit 1 (l(u-Iv(‘(l by my stay at Santiniketan and 
<lr('w inspiration from Tagoi’e’s i)(n\sonality, his 
message' and his writings. These wore the 
l)igg('sl factors which mouldc'd my f)utlook on life. 
I pray thal I may continue to draw inspiration 
from that embodiment of bt'auly and love. 


///• hii.s bin mtn UiitioUiih^t /•.// m.iV/i//.-, b, h, vi uli f >i 
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Rabindranath Tagore 
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i met Uiihi Habu, as most of us affec- 
tii)ii:itoly ivfer to him, in August 1921. I was 
sta\ at Shantbiiketaii for a week with Pundii 
|]aiiarsi Das Chaturvedi and Rev. C. F. Andrews 
inlrodueed me to the (lurudeva. lie si)oke a few 
kind w()i*ds to me. A humljle individual like me 
could not ex|)(‘ct more. Hut someh(3W the Poet 
n‘tained a place for me in his great heart. A few 
years later, he sent me a set of his books, 
autographed by himself. I also had the privilege 
of hearing one of his sermons. It is needU\ss 
to say that the memory of his saintly tigure 
and his inspiring words is still green. Hut 
it is e(|ually needless to say that such a brief 
acquaintance does not entitle me to speak about 
him with any pretension to authority nor does the 
fact that I have read a few of his works, one or 
two in the original Hengali, entitle me to make 
a»iy serious attempt to do so. 

There are scholars, both in India and abroad, 
who have made a life-long study of his speeches 
and writings. After all, such men do not belong 
to one country and the literature they create be- 
longs to all men and all times. Paramui mu, the 
(-osmic Spirit, which permeates and, at the same 
time, transcends everything, unfolds Himself in 
a myi’iad ways. The hopes and aspirations, the 
joys and sorrows, the yearnings and dim percep- 
tions of Truth, t?xperienced by living things, gods 
and men and the voice-less world of sub-human 
life, are all His experiences. And sometimes, 
at long intervals, there comes upon the scene a 
great poet, who clothes with word/, this i? .ler 
world of thought and feeling. He then, not 
only, reveals humanity to itself but brings to 
it an awareness of its essential kinship wdth all 
that exists. The fact of this kinship, this bond 
of sympathy which holds us together inspite of 
a hundred distractions created by our petty loves 
and hatreds, is often taught and often forgotten. 
Hut The law^ of the jungle is not allowed complete- 
ly to undo the work of the prophets : one sage 
follow^s another and the torch is kept burning 


aloft. Of this race of prophets was Rabi Babu : 
he brought to us the (?ternal, ever-old and yet 
(?\er new, message of the world of the spirit, 
w’h^ch knows no distinctions of race, caste, sex 
or creed. The Fastern world lay at the feet of 
the West and was struggling to win political 
independence and economic security. There 
seemcfl to })e struggle and contlict ad around but 
Rabindranath Tagore spoke, and w^as listened 
to, both by East and West. The anguish which 
his sensitive soul could not but feel for down- 
trodden humanity shamed even the aggressor and 
insi)ired the fighter for human rights with a 
courage which patriotism alone was not compe- 
tent to create. The struggle was at once lifted 
to a higher plane and became a phase of the Devu- 
suru suuijramu, the eternal light of the powders of 
light and the dark elemental forces of the nether 
w'orld of the spirit. 

A })oet is not a more expert photographer : 
he does not merely reproduce what is in the hearts 
of men. He shares, even though partially, the 
knowledge of Reality w^hich is the characteristic 
of Istraru. It is significant that God is called 
Kuri in Vedic literature ; Kavi, meaning not only 
a poet, a writer of verse, but an Artist. The 
universe-to-be comes to his mind as a Thought, 
which then translates itself as the multifdicity 
of names and forms which is this w^orld. This 
Thought, this universe-in-ernbryo, is before Him 
in an eternal Present. He comprehends it, H(' 
Is done with it, at every moment. The 
Yo;/i shares God's knowledge in SamadhL The 
true Artist also, at the moment when he is most 
truly himself, when he contemplates Nature-in- 
itself without taking the help of his everyday self 
of likes, dislikes, fancies and prepossessions, 
attains at least partial atonement with God and 
gets a glimpse of the Reality which no amount ol 
book-lore can ever give. This is the source of his 
inspiration. He has come face to face with the 
Logos, v/hich is not only the fountain-head of 
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words but Light and Power. That Rabi Rabu 
was a true Kavi, a great Artist, in this sense 
needs no elaboration. Hi.s mes.sage did not 
proceed from the intellect, when you heard or 
i-ead him, spirit spoke directly to spirit. 

India had the rare good fortune of having 
(wo of her great sons living at the same time and 
(he world shared this good fortune with her. 
(landhiji, a Mahatma, if ever there was one, was 
with us at the time Tagore was inspiring us with 
his poetry. And he was also inspiring us, in 
his own way. The two men were the anti- 
thesis or, one had rather say, complementai’y 
to each other. Both appealed to the spiritual in 
man, the words of both carried a message of 
hui'e, of trust, of uplift. But the approaches 
'verc dilTerent ; while Rabi Babu touched the 
aesthetic in man, sublimating his emotions and 
hroadening his sympathies, Gandhiji quickened 
(he sjjirit of Tija(j<i and Tapanija, self-sacrifice and 
austerity which is inherent in all men. Tagore 
showed that men must rise above their petty 
solves if they are to realise the True, the Good, 
file B(!autiful. Gandhiji pointed out the path to 
such realization and made it clear that one can 
ii'c above his petty self by sacrificing himself for 
others, thus identifying hmself with the Higher 
soil’, which envelopes and includes all selves, 
'lo i»ut the idea in language which must be crude. 


Tiigore brought to us (he message of that Beauty 
which lies behind this drab world of individualism 
and isolation and self-interest, Gandhiji brought 
to us the technique of realization : he showed us 
how by living and if need be by dying, for a noble 
ideal, effacing one's identity by identifying one’s 
self with something higher, greater, in this case, 
the motherland, om? glimpses that Beauty in 
which duality ceases to (ixist, at least for a time. 
By his apotheosis of Truth and Non-Violence, he 
made us tread the jjath of self-invited sulfcring, 
willingly borne without protest. This was the 
(ire which burnt up the dross and conv»?rted ordi- 
nary men and women into heroes and martyrs. 

A great personality like Rabi Babu reveals a 
hundn'd facets and 1 do not feet conqxdent to 
deal with oven one of them adeejuately. All that 
T can do is to otter my humble tribute of 
homage to the Poet, the Sagfo and Seer, who 
interpreted India’s Soul to her when she was on 
the point of losing it through the imi)act of 
Western civilization and again brought to her 
that message whch had l)e(‘n handed down, for 
countless centuries, from Seer to Seer That 
message was first proclaimed in India but its 
cleansing lireath purified alt whom it touched and 
humanity was richer for all time for what Tagore 
has left it in the form of his deathless verse. 
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Writing for the Spt^cial Tagore Number of 
(/alcHtfd Minnciixd (Uizcitc\ the mind goes 
back to another special number it issued in com- 
memoration of our independence (1947), which 
included a reprint of the magnificent spur water- 
colour by (higanendranath Tagore depicting Rainn- 
drajialh at the Calcutta (.'ongress of 1917, reading 
his great composition on “India’s Prayer”. The 
Poet, in his llowing robes and facing an enormous 
and eager audience, in the electric atmosphere of 
a momentous Congress session, represented, in 
this painting, as he always did in his stupendous 
life, the serenity and the strength of our India. 
If ever then* has })een a man of letters who was 
also, on any computation, a hero of history, that 
mantle was woi’n by Rabindranath Tagore. To 
him, in this year of the centenary of his birth, we 
all pay homage and Calcutta, fallen on evil days, 
affirms her pride in her greatest son. 

’Phis City of ours has not had a history to 
make very much of a song about. In a land 
where Purushapura and Pataliputra, not to speak 
of the amazing old cities of the India’s Valley 
culture period, Calcutta is little more than a 
parmcnu, the ])roduct of an uneasy liaison between 
native feudality and a foreign imperialism. How- 
ever, this City of contradictories — “palace, byre, 
liovel, poverty and pride, side by side” — is spiri- 
tually also a monument at once to our shame and 
our boast, the shame of subjection to the foreigner 
and the boast of being the nursery and also the 
biggest bastion of our struggle for freedom. 
Though the roll of her history, Calcutta of ouks 
is no mean city if she had given nothing to the 
world but Rabindranath Tagore, she wr uld have 
been sure of a place among the elect in the hermits 
of men. 

A hundred years ago, on the twenty-fil ni of 
VaisakhT the first month in our calendar, this 
great man was born in Calcutta. As his remini- 
scences (Jecvnu-^mirltV') indicate, his growing- 
up was something of a miracle life in the great 
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Jorasanko house was, in some ways, a groove, and 
in others, an emancipation. If Rabindranath had 
chosen to find his abode in an ivory tower, to 
which transition was not too difficult from 
Jorasanko, if, with the facility of a precocious 
poet he had sought easy beatitude in isolation 
from his fellow-men and in embalmed leisure, 
there would have been little reason for surprise. 

Our country, and the world, however, was 
happily spared that tremendous deprivation. 
Rooted in his native Rengal, nurtured in the 
spiritual opulence of a more sophisticated India, 
one of the world’s greatest inter-nationalists 
responding superbly to the processes of thought 
and action in a quick-changing epoch, Rabindra- 
nath out-soared the shadow of the many contra- 
dictions that bedevilled Indian life and who in his 
time and achieved a poise and power that, in the 
history of man, is nearly unique. 

There is no end to what can be said about 
this myriad-minded man, and one must bo content 
wdth the little that can comprise the short space 
of an article. Let us in Calcutta, specially, recall 
how Rabindranath, from early boyhood, ached 
for his people, and like Keats, felt the misery of 
the world. 

Is misery, and w ill not let them rest does not 
remember his references, half wistful, half vionic, 
to meetings he attended as a mere boy, vowing 
fidelity to the motherland and unceasing labour 
for her freedom, the mysterious conclave Yjresided 
over b>' the fiery and lovable. Rajnarayan Bose ? 
It was n the Tagore house that the idea of a 
Hmdu Piela was born (1867) when Rabindranath 
was a child of six, and it is remarkable that in the 
ninth annual festival of the organization, whose 
object was the awakening of national feeling in 
our country, he made his first public appearence 
as a poet and recited one of his own compositions 
\vh u in his teens, he was agonized by the 
“politics of beggary” that prevailed in his days, 
and in his songs he inveighed against it. But in 
spite of its limitations, the idea of the Indian 
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National Congress appealed to his sentiments, and 
when its Second Session (1886) w^as held in 
Calcutta, the poet then just turned twenty five, 
sang the opening song which he had himself 
composed. Wlien ten years later (1896) there 
was held another Congress Session in Calcutta, 
Rabindranath sal to musx liankim (’handra 
Chatterjee’s Vcnnh’ Matamm hymn (wrtten in 
1882) and sang it himself at its meeting. 

He was allergic, however, to wdiat he had 
called the politics of “petitions and supplications” 
;:nd it was wdien the Su'(((/rshi movement burst 
over Bengal in all its glory that he was out again 
in the very midst of liis people, sharing their 
agonies and their ecstasies, himself joining demo- 
iiostrations (as on the grt'at Uakldbandlutn day, 
October 30, of 1905), giving deep thoughts to 
problems relative to the life and labour of our 
people and expressing such thought magni- 
ficently in essays like in the one on Stradeshi 
Siuiidj, and perhaps above all, writing songs 
of patriotism that ever now tear the heart- 
strings that glow with patriotism of the deepest 
(lye and pure of the dress least little taint of 
chauc(*risni, that one, for a fact, without a parallel 
in the literature of the world. Think of ‘T^a 
IMarseillaise” or Shakespeare’s “this sceptred is!e, 
this royal throne of kings”, and you will see the 
(lifiTerence : Rabindranath’s was the patriotism of 
;» people that had come dowm indeed from its high 
ped(‘stal in the past but wliose culture resisted 
tlie cheap allurements of easy c'haucerism. 

The terrorist seepud of the Swadeshi move- 
me!it rather I’epelled him, but that w^as only 
i)ecause he thought it was the frustrated and 
individualistic politics of desperation, courage- 
ous no doubt but m the larger sens(‘ pointless 
ind futile. For the death-defying heroism of 
uKlividual terrorists, he had nothing but the 
highest admiration ; in so far as they gave 
ns back our sense of manhood, they were, the poet 
veil knew, the salt of the Indian earth. But the 
oolitics of those days, so-called ^^moderates” and 
‘extremists” pursuing eru*h other, and the finest 
>f Bengal’s youth driven by futility to insen- 
ate heroism, were too much for the poet. Tie 
•ime to know also a good deal more than he 
had bargained for, of the pettiness of profes- 
ional poiticians. It is no surprise that he 


withdrew somewdnit into his shell — not into in- 
activity, how'ever, for this was the period when 
he wrote those genls of song which, in the 
Fnglish (h’t(t)ij(di, for instance, in spite of the 
Bengali muse often refusing p, yield her secret 
in foreign habiliments, brought him the plaudits 
of the world and his countr\’ the boost of whicl; 
Indian nationalism stood so much in necal. 

Ral)indranath bad more than bis share of the 
calumny and vituperation which, in a country 
degraded by years of sul)jection has l)ee)i the 
portion of all remarkable and cr(*ati\'e people. 
Quite ajiart from the few' insensitive critics who 
maligned his literary work. ther(» w’ere evcui 
some mean enough to suggest maliciously that 
his Ja))((-<j(nm-mu)i(t i)r()U(lIy acclaimed as fri‘e 
India’s National Anthem, was written in order 
to glorify the ride of Britain ; that the accu- 
sation wuis egregious and ludicrous at fne same 
time did not deter his calumniators from Hing- 
ing shovelful of mud in the hope that sf)me of 
it at least would slick. A g]*ateful country, 
however, has given the vm’dict, homage for 
Tagore and withering contempt for the calum- 
niators. 

During the dark days of World War 1 our 
poet wont from country to country preaching 
India’s age-old message, the message of i^eace 
among nations and gooihvill among men. It luaul- 
ed great courage which the poet htid in ifient-y, 
to point out the evils of exaggerated nationa- 
lism in a country like Japan wdiich was blatant 
by nationalistic. When in the United States of 
America, wdii*re in many waiys he felt thoroughly 
iincomfortabUa he was pillorieal for being anti- 
British, though he spoke in strains that were' 
ahvays })erfectly in tune with his internation- 
alism. As ever, of course, he felt in the 
marrow of his bones the woes of India’s sul)- 
jection, and when in April 191!) there took place 
the massacH' at Jalianv^ala l^agh, it was Rabin- 
dranath Tagore w^ho discarded his Knighthood 
and wrote to the th(m British Vicau’oy, Lord 
Chelmsford, a historic letter which eloipiently 
■expressed the outraged feadingfs of th(* entire 
country. At Bolpur Shantiniketan, Tagon* set 
up the Institution of his dreams, 'Svhina^ the 
world becomes a single U'cst” Vi^vahhanifi. But 
the fire that was in him of the proud Indian 
patriot never dimmed. 
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Thus it was that in spite of the closest friend- 
ship with (iandhi.ii, and (he highest ])ossible 
mutual i'<-s])(‘cl betwtMui the tvv'o, the Poet nwer 
hesitalofl 1o ^i\'(i voice to his ditrerence of view 
if the matters at issue were fundamental. Tie 
did not (juite a^rcM* with what he thougfht th<^ 
n(‘)j'ati\e as}n‘cts of Tion-co-operat ion the cere- 
monial burninj^ of foriM^n cloth seemed to him 
I iiou^htless and u>»fly ; (Jandhiji’s promise of 
SH'((raj within a f(‘w months if only the people 
r(‘liKious]v turiud tfu* (liarka appeared to the 
Poet as a recii)e for freedom which was neither 
P'roper nf)r diKuihed nor elfective. He did not 
los(* a moment in totally disapiproxin^ of 
(landhiji’s descri))tion of the P>ihar earthquake of 
Pddl as (exPs punishment for the sins of Hiharis. 
I >itr(‘rences not withstanding, (dirudeva and the 
Mahatma wer(‘ twin souls symbolising^ the best 
in our land and it was only appropriate that 
when (landhiji broke his historic fast 1982 
Hie poet was by his side to ^ive him the 
strenjjfth and the solace of his resent. 

Uc'centlv, dawaharlal Nehru has said that 
whil(' he has lived and worked in the sliadow 
of the Mahatma, In* has felt spiritually nearer 
to TaKore. lake a benignant banyan tree, 
Tagfjn* has giv(‘n shade and sustenance to his 
peo])le of varying terni/ers. Take Jawaharlal, 
Subhas Chandra Pose, in many ways contrary 
to the foi*mer, never lacked the blessing of the 
l)oet ; once Tagore in a memorabh* letter, hailed 
him as Bengal’s undisj)uted leader and went 
gladly, at his call, to lay the foundation of Maha- 
jati Sadan. 

Th( re is no space here of referring to the 
I^)et^s tireless pilgrimage from country to 
country in tTie Hast and the West, Init it is good 
t(^ recall Hial Mussolini, T^ascist dictator f>f Italy, 
had by faHe pretences rnanageci to secure some 
words of i)rais(* from the Poet, ))ut when, on 
learning the real facts from Bomain Holland, 
he withdrew what he had said before, the 
dictators’ paper Popolo (Vltdlin wrote of 1’agove 
as ‘9 his unctuous and insupportable fellow” 
‘"the dishonest Tartuffe whom the idiocy of 
others i)romoted to the stature of gnratness”. 
Ill 1920, an American Official askcxl Ta>^i»re ii 
he cofild read and write, an incident which 
made the poet cancel his visit to U.S. Univer- 
sities, No poet in history hAs, in his life time, 


won so much acclaim in dissimilar lands, but 
he also had his fill of abuse — some early ad- 
mirers life Ezra Pound turning bitterly criti- 
cal — and this indeed is a tribute to the vita- 
lity of his message. 

Everyone knows of his “Letters from Russia” 
(1980) of which the English translation was 
banned T)y the British Government. 

“What stupendous heroism” he felt about 
Soviet Russia : “if I had kept away from the 
world’s greatest and most historical festival 
(Y(tjna) 1 could never have forgiven myself”. 
PTom Russia in 1980, he sent a message to India 
to prepare for greater ordeals — it was the period 
of Gandhi’s second great movement for freedom 
— and said : “we belong, to be sure, to the 
hungry and helpless of the world”. 

There was a new exhilaration and strength 
in all Hiat Tagore wrote and did after 1980 — a 
remarkable thing when one remembers that he 
was then nearly seventy. His voice w^as raised 
more nobly for Indian freedom and the freedom 
of all the wa)rld — another voice in the world 
of art was raised so unequivocally against Fas- 
cism w’hich, between the two w^orld w’ars, monied 
and menaced civilization. Stung by imperialist 
infancy in India the great man cried out in 
1982 to the God of his faith 

Ilitvr If on forffivetf those ivho poison 

ifonr air and blot o)d yonr light, 
Pan if on give them yonr love ? 

And among the best work of his last five years 
(1980-41) are poems like “To Africa”, which 
to-day seem so ]M)ignantly true and deeply moving. 
Who among the world’s great men has castigated 
with Tagore’s /7‘.s*/?/-like wrath, the foul misdeeds 
of avoid Imperialism in Africa : 

Whose fierceness iras keotcr than the 

fangs of yonr wolves. 
Whose pride teas blinden than yonr 

Ug h 1 1 ess fo res t s . 

' Mir myriad-minded Poet was, indeed, India’s 
organ voice, and not only India’s but of the con 
.science and sensitivity of the whole wide world, 
riis is, indeed, a name to resound through ages, 
a name that our City of Calcutta is ever so proud 
to clasp to herself. What the future has in 
store for Calcutta seems these days somewha' 
'’oubtful, but the name of Tagore and the per 
fume of his fame will last as long as breath 
endures. 
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On tlic last day of the last month of the last 
century, a poet sang : — 

“Thy morning waits behind the i)atient 
dark of the East, Meek and silent. 
Keep watch, India. 

Rring your olTeiings of worship for that 

sacred sunrise. 
Let the first hymn of its welcome sound in 

your voico and sing 
(’ome, Ik^ice, thou daughter of God's own 

great suffering. 
C'ome with thy treasure of contentmeiit, 
the sword of fortitude, 
And meekness crowning thy forehead. 

Be not ashamed, my brothers, to stand 
before the proud and the pow'erful 
With your white rol.)e of simpleness. 

L(d your crown be of humility, your 
freedom the freedom of the soul. 
Build God’s throne daily upon the ample 
bareness of your ]:)Overty 
And know' that w^hat is huge is not great 
and pride is not everlasting.” 
These simple w'ords breathing the faith and 
fire of a free* soul were uttcu'cd by a man of letters 
who w'as still cornparitively — unknown in his own 
land and was yet to burst on the bigger canvas. 
It was almost tho last lines of a legacy which the 
Nineteenth Century bequeathed to the IVentieth 
in India. The oracle through wdiom this message 
wais radiated was Rabindranath Tagore whom the 
world came subsequently to know as a poet and a 
pro])het, as an artist and a philosopher, as a crea- 
ti\'e seer and an apostle of international under- 
standing. The Archbirhop of Up -ala introducing 
him before the Swedish Academy said “The 
Nobel prize for literature is intended for the 
writer who combines in himself the artist and the 
prophet. None has fulfilled these conditions 


better than Rabindranath Tagore.” Yvt mis- 
givings w'ere many at the time. A paper on the 
other side of the Atlantic wrote : “It will take 
time for us to accommodate ourseKes to tlu^ idi'a 
that :iny one called Rabindranath Tag()i’(' should 
receive a wa)rld |)rize for literature. Th(‘ nann^ 
has a curious sound. 1^110 first time we saw' it, \\\ 
print it did not seem real.” 11 was opeudy hinted 
also that Prince William of Sweden who had 
visited the Tagoi‘(\s earlier* and was con\inc(Hl of 
the ‘poet’s loathing of British i*ule’ was respon- 
sible tor tliis aw’ard and peopk' openly r(‘c*d!ed 
that the other competitor'^ that \ear were Thomas 
Hardy and Anatole F’rance and that the Nobel 
Committee had not had the tinu' to award the 
prize to Tolstoy, Zola or Stiandberg. Writing 
many years later an English commentator of a 
Tagore V'olume w'rote — 

“In DM when Mr*. Yiaits found that tho 
prose ti*anslations of the ])oet’s Gitanjali had 
stirred his bloorl as nothing liad for Nears, he 
could not help regretting that he knew nothing 
of their author’s lib* nor of the moNeim nls that 
had m:ide them possible. Scarcely had any one 
at that time, outside Ihmgal, heard (‘ven the name' 
of the poet-philosopher. Today tin* cas(* is very 
dilTerent ; his name is gre(‘t(*d with eiithusi-asru, 
W'ofider and reverence in almost e\ery ])art of the 
civilized w'orld, and i)ictures of him aia* to lx* 
found i*! thousands of homes. In most of tin* 
great cities of both hemis])h(*res surging crowds 
have V)e(n held spcll-bound i^y tin* melody of his 
voice, even when they did not understand the* 
Ja!)guago of his adresses or recitations : largei* 
numbers have Ijeen fascinat(*d by his r(‘lin(*fl and 
'well-chiselled lineaments, w'hich logc*! Inn* with 
his silver k)cks, his flowing beard, his ey(*s full of 
mystic inspiration, and his long and loose* robes, 
have recalled to thedi minds the vision of ;j i)ro* 
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phet of Jiid(‘a or of a seer of ancient India. No 
poet, a/icienl or modern, has been received during 
his life tim(‘ with the honour and respect with 
which Dr. Tagore has been greeted, whether in 
th(' West or in tht^ Kast, and there is scarcely any 
cultivated language into which some, at least, of 
his works have not been translated.” 

So here was a ]K)et of the East whom the 
West accepted witli mixed feelings. Was he a 
pi'oduct of the W(*st ? Was ho a product of the 
assimilative forces at work or was he merely the 
East speaking to the West ? Did the West 
accept him merely as a poet, as a litcu’ary man, 
as a w»*iter of short st(n*ies and novels or was he 
more accepted as a idiilosopher, a prophet, a pre- 
acher for the under-dog and the have-nots ? 

11 is very last words on the '‘Crisis of Civiliza- 
tion” still ring \u our ears. “As J look around, I 
see the crumbling ruins of a proud civilization 
strewn like a vast heap of futility. And yet 1 
shall not commit the grievous sin of losing 
faith in man. I would rather look forward to 
the opening of a new chaiiter in history.” 
The poet had always claimed a rapproach- 
ment not only between East and West but 
between its materialistic develoiirnent and 
technological order and its spiritual aesthetic 
and artistic experiment. How did this happen 
and why ? For an answer, even if partial, 
for a true poet is born and not made, we have 
to delve into the history of the Ninetc'enth Cen- 
tiu’v Bengal, the poet’s family environment, his 
great love for the ideals of the past couided with 
his catholicity of mind, emotional rece])tiveness, 
his p(*rs()nal contact with the West, its art, mind, 
literature aiid culture, its rationalistic approach, 
its scientific outlook, its spirit of quest and 
enquiry. Added to these fundamentals wxuv the 
influences of an Upanishadic monism, Vaishnaxic 
dualism, Buddhist way of life, an esoteric -idea- 
lism and a pagan abandon. This curious am if 
gam ])roduced a rare refreshing vintage. It was 
a cocktail of many s])irits l)ut fundamentally on 
a base which though autochthonous was a nwa- 
luation of values. It ultimately rook shaiie in a 
philosophy of life whose best exposition was in 
the theme of the Divinity of Humanity and Hum i- 
nity of Divinity. His Jivaudcvaia, that ex er-evolv- 
ing personality gradually merged himself in Hu? 
Universal Man whose great prophet he was in the 


Ilildiert Lectures. Whatever the mental process 
was, it was a saga of faith in humanity, which 
said in poetic terms — I believe in Man, 1 deny the 
negation of Man. (’ritics wuiuld however say that 
his pathetic belief in Man the great was not a be- 
lief that Man was an (‘lul in himself. His con- 
cept of Man was centred round the theory that 
Man formed a part of the ti'anscendental world. 
That concept w^as bound to differ in spirit, though 
not much in practice? from that brand which 
arose from an (‘thical union, from a concept of 
society based on values libei’ated from the time 
honoured si)i ritual bondage. To-day’s humanism 
w^ould speak of a i*ediscovery of the essence of 
Man’s nature. It w^as not to believe V)ut to ques- 
tion and eiKiuii'c. Man was a focal point there 
also but his reason w^as a biological heritage and 
not a metaphysical category. Tagore’s approach 
to world problems was considerably tinged by 
this si)ecilic outlook. It was in addition an ima- 
ginative and not a pragmatic ai)pn)ach. That is 
why perhaps he could not be as realistic as Gorky 
or Bernai*d Shaw w’ould l)e, or as analytic a 
Holland or a Russell. He w^as guided more by 
heart and imagination than by intellect and ex- 
perience. He soused an invisible bund of life bet- 
ween creation and creator and even botwoen an 
animate and an inanimate. This was an anathema 
to modern mind but to Tagore it w'as a living 
legend anc’ symbol in the true Indian tradition. 
After all, ever an atheist or an agnostic realizes 
that human mind is hungry for something deeper 
in terms of normal and spiritual development or as 
elawharlal Nehru points out — anything which 
raises man above his noi-mal level, gives the 
human personality a new' dimension of spiritual 
(piality and moral d(?pLh. 

it was in the days w'hen his father Debendra- 
natli was mentally unhupi)y that Maharshi came 
.icro's that famous text of the Upanishads in a 
toi'ii leaf — ‘God ])ervades everything. It is by 
renunciation that you can enjoy. Don’t be 
greedy — Don’t hanker after other’s w^ealth’. 
That W'as the great Mantra w^hich he got and tried 
to realise it in his life, in his own w^ay. We are 
reminded of Rabindranath’s own description of 
Ids father w^hen as a boy he accompanied him to 
D Ihousie. — “Stars in the dark dim lit sky, faint 
flicker of a misty daw'u silhouetted in the back- 
ground, Maharshi in deep meditation facing the 
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Kasi seemed to be one with that serene atmos- 
phere of calm and peace.’* 

In more than one sense his .ureat son Rabin- 
dranath was not merely a chip of tln^ old block but 
was a real fulfilment of tlie Maharshi in a more 
spiritual and aesthetic way. Maharshi e:ot this 
Olympic torch from Uammohun and lie hrmded it 
over to his great son in an inspirational way. We 
read Abanindranath’s story of two searchers. It 
was a blazing hot summer noon ; Maharshideva 
was proceeding along Hirbhum uplands in a 
palaiKiuin. The bearers had got tired. They 
placed the palanquin at a particular spot. 
Maharshideva found — before his eyes, a vast 
i-iigged expanse of a prairie like meadow. 
We do not know that he saw under the 
s])reading Chat ini tree. Did he see the one 
who stood alone like a giant tree ? From his 
• nnermost depth came the words which are 
inscribed on the multi-coloured glass temple 
which he erected there. “He is the comfort of 
my life, the solace of my mind, tlu' peace of my 
soul.” The second searcher also strove* through 
v(*rse and rhyme, through song and deed, tor the 
same synthesis — where the world would liecome 
one nest and the abode of peace. “Shantiniketan 
thus flowered into an institution like Visvabha- 
lati to study the Mind of Man in its realisation of 
different aspects of Truth from div(*rse points of 
view, to seek to n^alise in a common fellowship 
^;f study the meeting of the East and the West — 
free from all antagonism of rac(*, nationality, 
creed or caste and in the name of the one Supreme 
Being who is Shantam, Shivam, Adwaitam, the 
All Peace, the All Cod and the One.” 

Thus the first significance of Shantiniketan 
was the urge for an inner growth in a quiet 
environment which Maharshi had inspired. To 
it Rabindranath brought a variety, a colour, a 
synthesis, a big canvas. He was faced with a 
practical problem how to educate his own child in 
an atmosphere of love and living. He had while 
administering his estate, seen the imperative need 
not only of a revitalised rural economy but a 
well balanced collective life also, coupled as it was 
with the dead weight of a subject race which was 
painful to a sensitive soul like his. Thus the 
Maharshi’s eternal quest and endless urge and 
spiritual longing were metamorphosed into a 
practical building up of not only boys and girls 


but also of men and women in a society where 
political p(»wer was nil, social adjustment dillicult 
and economic si ability precarious. With th(i 
evolution of Shantiniketan and Sriniketan to 
Visvabharati it took a wider shape of interna- 
tional accord. That was its third stage* in 
evolution. But there was a difference. This 
belief in internationalism did not mean a sacrifice 
of the individual. Tagore never considered the 
individual as an automaton, an instrument in the 
hand of a party caucus or a proletariat or even an 
educational machine. An individual was a trans- 
former of matter and transmuter of exi)erience. 

Against this bigger canvas we have to eva- 
luate his march into the arena of the twentieth 
century and his concept of ‘Religion of Man’ as it 
develo])ed. It was essentially a ])oet’s evolution 
of a doctrine that was in seed there — it was 
the divinity of humanity and humanity of divi- 
nity as he expressed himself in his famous 
Hibbert Lectures on the same subject. This 
idea of the humanity of our (lod or the divi- 
nity of Man, the Eternal as he hlms(*lf tells us 
(lid not grow in his mind through any iirocess of 
})hil(>sophical reasoning. But in his mi*ntal com- 
])osition and intellectual poist* several intluences 
had work(*d from early boyhood of which first 
and foremost was the nineteenth century im|)act 
which his family had imbibed to which I have 
alnady drawn attention. 

In the history of modern India, the story of 
Nin(*t(‘enth Lentury Bengal was more than signi- 
ficant. It was true that by the tenth Century we 
had achieved a deeper unity from s(*a to sea and 
land to land. From tin* snow cai)p(*d Himalays 
down to (‘ape (‘omoi'in, from Kamrupa to (Uijrat 
we would talk of tin* same Siva, Vishnu or Devi, 
the same law of Karma, of the* same Vedas and 
Upanishads. Even the advent of such a dynamic 
force as Islam imnuHliately afterwards did not 
])ut this concept in reversi.i gear though it was 
only a federation of thought and social ordei’ 
and not an active political concept. India re- 
mained a gei^graphical name and her outward 
history did not go beyond the stage of racial 
and dynastic chronicles. The two hundred years 
of Mughal Rule, of course gave to the whok* of 
Northern India and part of Deccan also one unity 
in official language, administrative system, cur- 
rency, coinage and a popular Un(jiia franca but 
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as Dr. Jadunath Sarkar had said that by the i8th 
('ciitury it was like a spent bullet. Just at 
this tini(‘ the West struck India with irresistible 
impact. What vv(‘re the I'esults of this shake 
lip ?■ a ])()Iitical consolidation, an economic re- 
adjust nu iil, a sociological upheaval, an intellec- 
tual lloweriuK. There was ay^rarian dissatisfac- 
tion too, typified in indigo riots, Titu Mia’s revolt, 
Santhal rebellion, etc. lUit the curious part of it 
was that at, the same time it led to an open ad- 
miration for W(stern knowdedi^e and scientific 
oiitlcjok. There was however not that psycholo- 
Kical dis[)lacenient which W'e find elsewdiere in 
history mainly because of three reasons — (1) 
lh(^ growth of an intellectual middle class which 
liad its iK'lmlous existence from the days of Man 
Sinha and Todai'mal, Murshid Kuli Khan and 
dive, factors and factories. Banians and Dewans 
who could not \h'^ swamped off tlieir feet without 
araumcmt, (2) th(‘ inner virility of the Indian 
cultuita botli Hindu and Mahomedan, the Hindu 
mor(‘ tor its assimilative and Catholic tendencies 
and Mahomedan more for its vi^xorous and en- 
trimched ladiid's, (2) the more liberal British 
policy com])ar(‘(l w'ith other colonial powers. The 
rt‘sult was that within a measurable time after 
the transition of pow’er consolidation not mere- 
ly political but intellectual too had lie^un. This 
early era of IDth century was an a^o of remark- 
able activity. Not only was law^ and order main- 
taim-d, and I'ule of law established, but Suftie 
was prohibited. TIuufcc siipj>ressed, j)indaris 
crush(‘d, judiciary respected, education broad- 
based and trade and commerce flourished. 
Tlu're was same a^t^^ressive anp:licism but also a 
sti'ady diffusion of European Icarninj^ ‘‘freshing 
April showei’s of early knowled)?e.’' Raja Ram 
Mohan liecame a legend and Hindu College a sym- 
bol though Ram Mohan might not have been 
directly connected with it. It had begun with 450 
students and their recei)tivity w'as amazing. As 
an exam])le it may l)e cited that it was a studeni 
of Hindu College — Kashi Nath Chosh who first 
protested against Mill’s history and his denun- 
ciation that Hindus w^ere not a civilized i)eople. 
Of course the Missionaries w^ere active, they 
diffused light, there had been converts too, but 
for the reasons stated above it was never a suc- 
cess in tho way it w^as intended to be. The post 
— Bentinck period up to the Mutiny (i.e. imme- 


diately after the passing away of Rammohan, 
Dwarkanath and the decision to introduce English 
as the medium of education and later the estab- 
lishment of a Medical College) was the age 
of angry young men like Michael Madhusudan 
and Reverend Krishnamohan, Radhanath Sikdar 
and others. Bhudeb was an exception. The 
Mutiny may not have been the first spearhead of 
a national movement but there is no doubt that it 
shattered the old order and in its process shook 
up the new too, to an extent which is not realized. 
It was as historians point out a heterogenous con- 
glomeration of explosive elements and a curi- 
ous mixture of dissidents from the deposed 
Mogul to a popular agrarian rebel like Kanwar 
Sain, from a distinguished feudal lord like Nana 
Sahib to a free hooter who fished in every troubled 
waters. The idea did not thrive in Bengal. The 
reason was more than one. An economic suffi- 
ciency was developing. Calcutta was becoming 
the centre of the newly rich. A cultural atmos- 
phere was growing and there was a realization 
by contact with the West, its art, literature, 
science and philosophy that India was coming into 
contact with a charged intelltctual mine and it 
would be wrong to push back the hand of the 
clock. Side by side, beneath the froth and fer- 
ment of a tremendous impact was an attempt 
to resurrect our own heritage, revalue them and 
place them in a n(*w setting. The result was a 
harmonious assimilation without losiiig the basic 
values. This reorientation could be possible only 
because of the inner vitality of Indian thought 
and culture. In the rise of the Brahmo School of 
Thought which was more of the classes than 
the masses and which was more a reformation 
than a rebellion, we brought back the old Upa- 
nishadic monotheism which we had almost for- 
gotten. In the Hindu revival movement that 
followed and gained its momentum we had 
time to put order in our own house, reappraise 
the old fustoms and traditions. Bankim, Viveka- 
nanda ami others were the pioneers in this line 
of progress. A question may be posed whether 
the Ramkrishna Vivekananda movement was a 
counter-reformation like its counterpart in the 
catholic world or a new assimilative force in itself 
arising out of the flux. We find paradoxically 
tha< with the growth of votaries of English, 
Sanskrit as a classical subject was not neglect- 
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ed. Rath'er, Rammohan’s insistence on Vedanta 
studies, the efforts of Debendranath in the Tatta- 
bodhini Sabha, Vachaspati’s lexicon, monumental 
translations of Mahabharata, Bangabasi’s efforts 
to publish many Shastric texts are remarkable. 
It was something more than a pattern like simi- 
larity with the interest taken in Gi^ek and Ijatin 
in Europe. Again social reform was another facet 
of nineteenth century Bengal, beginning with the 
stoppage of Suttee. Widow remarriage, attempts 
to prevent multimarriage, and introduce monoga- 
my and civil marriage, raising of the ago of con- 
sult invectives against the dowry system, temper- 
ance societies, all tend to show a social ferment at 
work. But its biggest flowering was in Art and 
l iterature and in the growth of a social and 
])olitieal consciousness. It gave a new life to 
Ikmgali thought and diction, its prose and 
|) 0 (‘lry. It began in the Babus’ era i.e., its patrons 
\v(‘re the new rich people who had amassed wealth 
with the growth of the British trade and were 
in the process of being converted into a leisured 
landowning class and absentee landlords — a 
buffer erectc'd more in the interest of the ad- 
ministration than in the interest of the people or 
I he ryots. Throughout the nineteenth century 
;ig]’arian dissatisfaction, from the days of the 
Indigo Planters right up to the tenancy legisla- 
tion was gradually gaining a momentum. As 
Sri Aurobindo sums it up — ‘From the meeting of 
a foreign art and civilisation with a temperament 
(iiiferiiig from the temperament which created 
them, there issues as there usually does from such 
meeting an original art and an original civilisa- 
tion. Originality does not lio in rejecting outside 
influences but in accepting them as new mould 
into which our individuality may run. That is 
what happened in Bengal’. The nineteenth 
(cntury movement was therefore more a dis- 
covery than a rediscovery, a nascence than a 
ienascence. Rabindranath was not only the 
typical representative of this age, but transcend- 
ed it and reoriented it. In his thoughts and 
writings not only was the individual aim and col- 
lective flux reflected but ihe deeper synthesis and 
harmony also which found exprv^ssion later in the 
establishment of an abode of peace where in the 
])oet’s own words ‘the mind would be without 
fear and the head held high, where the know- 
ledge would be free where the clear stream of 


reason would not lose its way into drcary sand 
of dead habit, where life was not merely to be 
meditative but would be fully awake in its acti- 
vities, where boys’ minds would not be perpetu- 
ally drilled, where the sunrise and the sunset 
would not be daily ignored, where nature’s festi- 
vities of flowers and fruit would have thiur joyous 
recognition, where people would be bidden to 
realize Man’s world as God’s kingdom.’ That was 
the nineteenth century thought which the poet 
brought to a twentieth century audience in 
America. It grew and grew in his mind and it 
took shape into not merely an international uni- 
versity but also in the symbol of Man and deve- 
loped as a religion of humanity of which ht* spoke 
in Oxford to a war weary p]uroi)e. And unto the 
last he never lost faith in that big Man whom he 
recognised as Jlis only God. He said : — 

“The solitary enjoyment of th(' Infinite in medi- 
tation no longer satisfied me and the texts which 
1 used for my silent woi'ship lost their inspira- 
tion without my knowing it. I am sure I 
vaguely felt that my »ieed was spiritual self reali- 
zation in th(' life of Man through some disinte- 
rested service.” 

Again he said : — 

“Who is my (lod 

Whom 1 have worshipped so long 
Is He the same whose name we hear 

(ivery where 

Whose praise w(' read in every language 

and scrip 

Whom we so fondly fancy and dream 
As the only onc^ to be adored. 

Do I worship Him because 1 want to 

prove Him so 

To-day, I feel, I have failed. 

He has not been proved in my life. 

I tried to find Man within a limit 
I lost him there 
I found him boundless across 
The frontiers of race, country and clime 
I told him with folded palms 
0 Thou Man, the Eternal who is in all men 
0 Thou, who transcend all humanity 
Save me from the narrow meshes of 

separatism, ignorance and arrogance. 
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Day after clay 1 sin^ and in my song 

Stands stored creation’s first sob, 

1 want to come out 

Life* is light 

And in the last refrain, I cease not to 

sing again 

Life is love 

(’rcation's world is still a-thirsf 

fmnshitio)!) , 

Nineteenth Century cult of humanism and 
])ositivism reinforced by a Upanishadic richness 
and a poetic faith evolved into a rational and 
scientific outlook of the twentieth and his last 
words still ring, even through the disillusionment 
of two world wars, “I shall not commit the 
grievous sin of losing faith in Man.” 


In an age of hate and spite, of nuclear bom- 
bardment and atomic fission, of robots and brain 
washing, of interspace travel and marvels of 
science, this faith is still supreme. Man still 
holds the field. He is still not an automaton. 
He still creates. His longing for magnitude is 
still an aspiration for the great and not a mania 
for the big. In essence this was the nineteenth 
century legend which the poet reoriented into a 
twentieth century symbol, a sage of faith for all 
humanity. 

“Where can 1 meet thee unless in this mine 
home made thine ? Where can I join 
thee unless in this my work transferred 

into thy work ? 

Thou without me and T without thee are 
nothing.’’ 


VISVA-BHARATI 


Visiut-l'Jiiii iiti lihlitt. n'lii'ir she hits hcf n'callh of mi tui n'lin/i is for dll. Visrii-llhui dti 
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lo diCif'l Jioni olhits Ihiir lust. Ihc Wistci u uiiiiu i situs thni stiulciils dn offoi liuii ty to Uni ii 
-^i'lidt dll till' Eiiufi-,111 ft ii/'lt''' htii'i' lonti ihiiU it to tlii'ir Wi'stri 11 iiilliiie. Thus, Ihr iiiUlU'i fiiiil niind 
<>/ llif JJ'i'st hds luitt III nil iiidislv liVidUd lo Ihr \ooitii. Wluil is lu'niod lo ionif'ltlo this dll ii iiii iid lion is 
fid Ihr Edst to lollnl its ondi siiittrud tniiips diul o/fri thrni to Ihr riili.yhlriinit ttt of tlir 7 roilil, 




Tagore in Soviet Union 

Y. ( IIKLYSIIKV, 

[had of Indian Languages and Literature Seel ion y 
IhSSR Academu of Sriences, 

Kabindranatti Tagore’s name is widely 
known and revered in the Soviet Union, llis books, 
translated into the lang'uages of the USSR, are 
to be found in millions of Soviet homes. What 
inak(‘s his works so popular in the Soviet Union ? 
Why is he so dear to the Soviet people ? 

Sincere and true friends of the Indian people, 
tht' Soviet peoi)le followed with heartfelt sym« 
palhy the heroic siruKKle of the Indians for their 
Nat ional Independence — during which struggle 
th(i N'oice of Tagore rose and reverberated over 
India like the peal of a tocsin, tilling the hearts of 
the peop’e with faith and hope in their future 
victory. 

Tagore’s exce])tionally diverse and indefati- 
Ka))le activities i)layed a great role in the 
awakening of the i)eor)le/s consciousness, besides 
i]evelo])ing and enriching their culture and art. 

This is one of the reasons why the Soviet 
reoide, who deeply sympathise with the struggle 
of the peoples of the world over against the forces 
of colonialism and reaction, rate so highly Tagore 
aiid his w'orks. 

Well-versed in all the aspects of his people’s 
life, Tagore truthfully and vividly retlected it in 
his work, comprehen nve in volume and resplen- 
dent in ideo’ogical and aesthetic content. He 
threw open the window to India, as it w^ere, 
and invited humanity to ha\'e a look at his land. 

At that t.me the British colonialists tried to 
set up artificial olistacles in the way of the 
developing friendshi}) and mutual understand- 
ing between the people of the USSR and 
India. But through Tagore’s novels, stories, 
verses, songs and plays, the Soviet people W'cre 
hh\e to obtain a vivid insight into the Indian 
!’eo])lc’s spiritual world and rich culture — their 
dreams hopes and aspirations, their needs, adver- 



sities and suffering, their eternal yearning for the 
ideals of (Jood and Justice. They found in 
Tagore s literary heritage a grand epic, a veritable 
encyclopaedia of the Indian peoi)le’s life, revealing 
their inner wairld and reproducing unforgettble 
pages from its recent past. Shortly after tlie ad- 
vent of Soviet power, in 192J, A. V. Lunacharsky, 
the first Peopk^’s (’ommissar of Pui)lic Mducation, 
appraised the significance of Tagore in the deve- 
lopment of world culture as follow's : 

Tagore’s w^orks .. are so replete with 
colours, fine shades of spiritual imiotions, and 
truly generous ideas that they now constitute* e)ne 
of the treasures of human culture.” 

Refiecting reality and replete with patrio- 
tic ideas, Tagore’s books bear elocpient testi- 
mony to the W'riter’s kinship with his ])eople. 
They remind some of the modern writcu's who 
strive to divorce literature from social and jioli- 
tical life, about their duty to their people, their 
place in the ranks of the champions f>f social |)ro- 
gress, ))eace and democracy. 

The Soviet peo|)le take great care to pre- 
S(‘rve the best traditions of their national cul- 
ture, and bear deep r(*sp(*c.t for the cultures of 
other peoi)le. That is why they prize so high- 
ly Tagore’s efforts made at the crucial moment 
in his country’s period of colonial ruk* and 
id(‘ological chaos, to bring home to the Indian 
intellecnials the need to preserve the national tra- 
ditions of their people and at the same time 
to master the foremost achievements of science 
and culture gained by humanity. 

The Soviet peojJe ai)preciate and revere 
Tagore for his lofty humanism, his love for the 
ordinary people, his desire to he’p men uphold 
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their dignity and faith in their strength and 
ability. 

Rabindranath Tagore is dear to us also 
bocaiiso ho was not only a patriot of his own 
coiuiliy, also a friend of all the ordinary 
l)eoi)le of the world. The Soviet people can 
undoi-stand these sentiments, since the unity 
of th(^ ideas of patriotism and internationalism 
is on(‘ of the paramount sources and motive forces 
of the Soviet society’s develoi)ment. 

The Sovi(*t people respect Tagore also because 
he was alien to all aggressions and wars, coercion 
and exploitation. lie boldly spoke up against 
fascism and militarism in all their forms and 
manifestations, castigated the Japanese milita- 
rism for its aggression against China, exposed the 
Italian fascists who were waging a barbarious war 
against the peoples of Ethiopia, censured the 
French colonialists for their war against the 
freedom-loving people of yyria. lie firmly be- 
lieved that the time would come when there 
would no longer be any wars, slavery or oppression 
on earth. 

Very popular in the USSR is his poem, 
“Africa”, in which he exposed ‘The savage greed 
of the civilised” and Ijranded the colonialists who 
('xploifed the people of a whole continent with a 
ti(‘rceness keen(*r than the fangs of African 
wolves. “Ask for her forgiveness !” he exclaim- 
ed at the end of this poem. 

His appeal is e<iually signilicant today when 
all progressive nrnikind is protesting against the 
horrors of a new war, and championing, uni- 
versal disarmament and eternal peace and 
fi'iendship among the })eoi)les. Tagore’s passi- 
onate ap[)eal for peace among nations and his 
angry condemnation of the w'ar-mongers — 
“the gluttons w^ho lust for flesh, the traflickers in 
festering carrion” — has a special ring for the 
Soviet [leople who have always loved peace and 
hated war. 

The Soviet ])eopIe regard Rabindranath 
Tagore as their great and sincere friend. It was 
in those grim years of colonial reaction w'hen any 
attempt to tell the Indians the truth about the 
Soviet Union w^as ruth:t*ssly persecute^^ i^at the 
great Indian writer decided to visit the l SSR. 

rie awaited his chance to pay this visit wit! 
great impatience. “And now,” he said at that 


time “when your people have become so new and 
different from what they were as my friends tell 
me, I am all the more impatient to go. I want to 
know your music, your theatre, your dances, your 
litGrature.”At another time he declared. “1 do 
not want to die without seeing the Soviet Union”. 

Finally, his wish came true, and on September 
11, 1030 he arrived in Moscow. 

Ills visit to the Soviet Union was of truly 
historical import : it opened a new era in the 
development of the relations between the Indian 
and the Soviet peoples, and in a large measure 
maj^ped out the further steps in mutual under- 
standing : friendship and co-operation between 
Iiulia and the USSR during the next few decades. 

What Tagore saw in the Soviet Union 30 
years ago, during the hard days of struggle for 
the consolidation of the first socialist state, 
deeply stirred him. Speaking before Soviel 
writers, he said : 

“I am thrilled l)y the fact that you are the 
first to have given the people a chance to study, 
to open l)efore them the doors of schools, theatre's 
and museums. 

“I dream of a free man of labour. The pre- 
sent civilization is suffering from diseases ami 
abnormalities. It must be cured. I am convinc- 
(hI that your idea is very much like my dream. 
You are building up a creative individuality, that 
I, by myself, could not do. Therein lies your im- 
mortal service to mankind.” 

Tagore was able to stay only for two weeks 
in the Soviet Union. Nonetheless, he tried Id 
learn the ditferent aspects of Soviet life : he met 
and spoke with workers, peasants, writers, 
scientists, public figures, artists, actors, teachers, 
students and school children. At a meeting 
wuth peasants at the Central Peasants House, 
he said : 

“If w^e learn by your experience, we shall b(' 
able to solve the peasant problem in India in th(‘ 
most effective way.” 

He told his large Soviet audiences about his 
country and replied to numerous questions, striv- 
ing to disclose the finest pages of culture and art 
of Ine Indian peoples. 

Speakng at a big farewell meeting at tli*' 
iall of Columns of the Trade Union House in 
Moscow, he said : 
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“1 also dream of a time when it will be 
ix)ssible for my country of ancient Aryan civiliza- 
ti(>n likewise to receive the Kreat blessing of edu- 
cation and equal opportunities for all people. I 
am grateful, sincerely grateful to all of you who 
have helped me to see in concrete forms the dream 
which I had long nurtured in my imagination, the 
dream (d* libei’ating eternally-bound human 
reason !” 

In an inter\'iew to curresi)ondcnts of numer- 
ous newspapers on his way back home Tagore 
highlighted the great vital force of the Soviet 
Socialist Slate, the enormous changes in the 
life of ihc Soviet people. The bourgeois West 
European papers printed these interviews under 
sensational headlines such as ‘Tagore — Friend of 
the Russians,*' and “An Indian — Friend of the 
Russians.” Tagore’s voice, resounding to the 
remotest corners of the globe, was heard by 
millions of ordinary people everywhere. 

In his “Letters About Russia” published in 
Ibdl, Rabindranath Tagore told in vivid and 
simple terms the truth about the Soviet Union, 
its economical and cultural achievements, the 
great reforms put through by Soviet society 
during: the first decade of its existence. In his 
opinion one of the tinest features of the Soviet 
scciety was the moral unity of the Soviet peoi)le 
inspired by the ideas of building socialism. 

“After travelling in Russia I am to-day going 
lo America,*' he wrote in one of his letters, “but 
I am still gripped by the memory of Russia. 
Tlie point is tnat none of the other countries I 
visited stirred my imagination to such a degree.” 

In his “Letters About Russia” Tagore, time 
and again, compared what the Soviet Uovernrmmt 
was doing at that time for the material, social and 
spiritual upliftment of the Soviet people to what 
the British colonialists in India were doing to rob 
India and retard the spiritual development of the 
Indian people in the name of maintenance of 
“law and order". And naturally, this comparison 
was considered as “highly objectionable” by the 
British colonialists. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the colonialist censors did not iiermit 


the publication of Tagore’s book in an English 
translation. 

Everybody knows with what deep sympathy 
Tagore in his last days regarded the great patrio- 
tic war of the Soviet people against the Fascist 
aggressors. Even a few days before his death in 
July 1941, he said : “I am certain they will 
win !” 

Tagore’s splendid life-asserting art, which 
combined the finest traditons of Indian literature 
with the new trends that were filling the literature 
of the Indian peoples with realistic content and 
facilitating its progressive democratic develop- 
ment, extnxised a beiudicent inlluence on the cul- 
ture of many countries : it aroused the great 
interest and appreciation of the Soviet people. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s name became known 
to the Russians before the (Ireat October Socialist 
Revolution. The first Russian translations of his 
works ajipenred in 1913. In 1911-1916 two small 
editions of his works were published simultane- 
ously in the Russian language. 

After the October Revolution a new fuller 
edition of Tagore’s Selected Works, edited by 
M. I. Tubyansky, was published in 1926. 

Lai’g(‘-scale compiu'hensivo woi’k was bt'gun 
on the study and translation of Tagore’s books 
in the USSR after India attained Indeiumdence. 
The training of Indologists in the Soviet Union 
made it possibh' to translate* the works of 'Tagore 
into Russian and the other languages of the 
peoples of the USSR not from the English transla- 
tions but directly from their original in Bengali. 
In 1956 a new eight-volume edition of Tagore’s 
wau'ks was put out in the Russian language. 
Separate volumes of his verses and stories, novels 
and plays are published from time to time. In 
all some 25,00,000 copies of books l)y Tagore have 
conui off the Soviet press. 

Tagore’s work has enriched the culture of the 
Soviet Union and serves the noble cause of deve- 
loping friendly cultural relations between the 
Soviet Unio]i and India. 
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Some little while ago, while taking a com- 
prehensive look— for the first and last tim<* for 
most of us — at the magnificent archaeological 
remains at Nagurjunakonda, one of us remarked 
that the official guide book, published liy the Pub- 
licity Department of the (Government of fiidia. 
contained many laches and lapses and was evi- 
dently wi’itten by one who had not gone deep- 
ly and properly into the subject. Our guide, 
who was no less a person than the retired 
Director-CGeneral of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Mr. Uamchandram, who was then engaged 
as the Siiecial Oilicer-in-charge of guiding the final 
excavations and collecting the materials for a 
museum and a monograph, smilingly quoted a 
Sanskrit verse to this effect : — “Why ask 
Hanuw^in about Samudra (the seas), be only 
crossed it in one leap. Ask Mainaka the winged 
mountain, who stays deeply immersed in it.“ 

The same might be said almost all the persons 
who have attempted to make a complete survey 
of either the life and works or the personality of 
Rabindranath Tagore. For one thing his perso- 
nality — vital, intensely brilliant and impressive as 
it was — contained complex depths beyond the 
reach of most of those who camc' into contact 
with him. And for another his activities, spread 
over a long and intellectually fruitful life-span, 
covered an extra-ordinarily wide stretch of cultu- 
ral and educational fields, too vast to be fully 
surveyed from any single standpoint of view. 
Eastern or Western, Indian or non-Indian. 
Even the biography of Rabindranath written by 
one who has been in Santiniketan f(U’ many 
decades, can only be called an approximation, not 
free from lapses. 

This year the centenary of his birth is being 
celebrated in many different countries and 
places, all over the world. Many writers and 
critics of note have writtiai special article-^ for the 
occasion, which have appeared in literary io..inals 
and cultural publications, published here and 
abroad. Some of them show deep appreciation 
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of Sfune aspect of Rabindranal h’s life and works, 
others are of the usual laudatory type, garnished 
with the usual (piotations and references to i^ast 
ex ents. A few have appeared in the opposite vein, 
mostly from Indian writers whose objective has 
been to gain cheap self-advertisement and 
notoriety as is clearly in evidence if we analyse 
the flimsy basis of almost all of their arguments. 
There is no need to go into the details of the 
derogatory articles, as that would provide the 
writers with the publicity for which they are 
athirst. Rut as some of them has been try- 
ing to prove that Rabindranath’s muse was 
Western in origin only garbed in Eastern robes, 
it might be useful to consider the opinion of 
others on that subject. But let us, first of all 
consider what Rabindranath himself had to say 
al)out it. 

We find in the (Chapter entitled ''The Teacher'* 
in his Relidior of which is a presentation of 

his Tlibbert Lectures delivered at Oxford in 19110, 
a cle:ir account of internal conflicts that he had 
experienced from the early days- of his youth, 
which moulded his thoughts as a Poet and 
thinker, through the years of his adolescence into 
those of maturity. It is not possible to quote at 
length from that chapter, but it is all there for 
those who want to read. 

After describing the urge he felt within him- 
s(‘lf, which led to tht^ founding of the school at 
Santiniketan, he says — 

“This brings to my mind the name of 
ciuother poet, of ancient India, Kalidam, whose 
poem of Mcfihaduta reverberates with the music 
of the sorrow of an exile.” 

“It was not the physical home-sickness from 
which the poet suffered, it was something far 
more fundamental, the home-sickness of the soul. 
Wc feel from almost all his works the oppressive 
atmosphere of the kings’ palaces of those days, 
d‘ ise with things of luxury, and also with the 
callousness of self-indulgence, albeit an atmos- 
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phore of ixjfined culture based on an extravagant 
civilization/’ 

Then after describing the feelings of Kali- 
dasa, banished from The immediate presence of 
the eternal’, he says ; — 

‘‘What was the form in which his desire for 
perfection persistently appeared in his drama and 
poems ? It was the form of the faporanay the 
forest dwelling of the partiarchal community of 
ancient India. Those who are familiar with 
Sanskrit litcu'ature will know that this was not a 
colony of peo]de with a primitive culture and 
mind”. After describing the nature of the life 
and thoughts of the dwellers, which he 

sums up with an excerpt from the upanishads'^ 
with its English rendering by himself, he goes on 
1v) say — 

“It was never a philosophy of renunciation 
of a negative character, but a realization com- 
pletely comprehensive. Hoir the tovfured mitul 
of K((]i(J(LS(f hi the pi'o.sjx roifs cif ff of and 

the glorious period of Vikramaditya, closely 
pressed by all-obstructing thugs and all devour- 
ing self, let his thoughts ho\'er i-ound the vision 
('f a fopovona for his inspiration of life !” 

In th(* very next paragi*aph he compares his 
own mental conflicts with that of Kalidasa 
thus : — 

It was not a deliberate copy but a natural 
coincidence that a poet of modern India t also 
had the similar vision when he felt wiihin him thi' 
misery of a spiritual banishment. In the time of 
Kalidasa people vividly believed in the ideal of 
lapovana, the forest colony, and there can be no 
doubt that even in the late age there were 
communities of men living in the heart ot nature, 
not ascetics fiercely in love with a lingering 
suicide, but men of serene sanity who sought 
to realize the spiritual meaning of their life.” 

lie then goes on to say that while the 
tapovana ideal carried a meaning that was part 
of the living faith of that age, to-day that idea 


has lost any definite outline of mdity and has 
retreated into the far-away phantom land of 
legend. And therefore, in order to be in con- 
sonance with the modern conditions of life the 
poet has to reconstruct the idea so that it could 
be the same in truth, but not identical in fact, 
“ft was this urge which led our poet to bring in 
the spirit of the tapocanay for which his heart 
was yearning, in his ])oonis which were composed 
in tangibk' words.’’ 

Of modei-n conditions, in his time, he says : — 
“in our highly complex modern conditions 
mechanical forci's are organizcal with such eflici- 
ency that materials are i)roduced that grow far 
in advance of man’s selective and assimilative 
cai)acity to simplify tluun into ha!*mony with his 
nature and needs". 

“Such an intempcMatc* overgrowth of things, 
like I'ltiik (u (j(’t(iiio)i /'a tropics^ cnxites confine- 
ment for man,” 

lie thus comes to the conclusion that man is 
thus “building his cage, fast dovi'loping his para- 
sil/sm on the monster thing, which Ikj allows to 
envelo]) him on all sides. Ib^ is always occuiiied 
in adapting himself to its dead angularil i(fs, limits 
himself to its limitations, and merely bi‘Comes a 
part <.)f it”. 

He is well aware that his conclusions run 
counter to “the doctrine of thosi^ who believe that 
a constant liigh pressure of living, produced by 
an artificially cultivated hunger of things, gene- 
rates and feeds llu' (merny that drives civilization 
upon its endless, journey. Personally, I do not 
believe that this has ev(‘r been the iirincipal driv- 
ing foice that has led to eminence any great 
civilization of which W(^ know in history,” 

In giving an account of his own family 
environment he says : — 

My own ancestors came lloating to (Calcutta 
upon th(‘ earliest tide of the lluctuating fortune 
of the East Indian Company. The unconven- 
tional tide of life for our family has been a con- 


*Te Saivagam Sarvatah piapya dhiia 
Yuktatmanah Sarvamcivavisanti 
(Those men of serene mind enter into the All, having 
realised and being in union evcrywheie with the Omni- 
present Spirit). 

t Rabindranath himself. 
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fiuenco of tln*ee cullures, the Hindu, IMoham- 
iiKMlan and lirilish. My grandfather beloiiK-ed to 
that pei’iod vvlnni amplitude of dress and courtesy 
and a K^'iH'roiis leisure were Ki'^i^lually beiiiK 
clipp(‘d and cui’tailed into Victorian manners, 
reonomical in tim(‘, in ceremonies and in the 
diynity of personal appearance. "'This K'ill shotr 
ihdt I c(ui{{' to (( ii'orld in irhich ihv nioderti citif- 
hrcd spirit of profp'css had jnst tnninn driritip its 
t }i'fi ni pJiol rnr orcr the Insrions prvvn lifr of onr 
inn‘i(ni villopc connnn nit p, Thomjh the trmn- 
jdinp pro(‘(ss iras (thnosf cowph tc ronnd nu\ prt 
tJtc irniUnp crp of the post irns still lin(/rrin(f orcr 
the }(' rccJinpc." 

Knou^h has l)(M‘n (luoted, I believe, to show 
that Rabindranath’s concept of all that is of the 
(’sstMict‘ in human lite and aspirations was, clearly 
and unmistakably, Kastern and if anythiiii^, 
distinctly ancient India]i in origin. Let us now 
turn to the opinion of otlnu's on the subject. 

Thr (iolden Itook of T(t<for(\ whicli was pub- 
lislu'd on the occasion of th(' c(*lebration of 
Rabindranath’s complet ion of the seventieth 
yea»* of Ids lif(‘, is replete with the opinions ot 
emiiumt writers of the West, who found in his 
writings the unmistakable voice of th(‘ Pkist and 
of thinkei’s of our own country who found the 
finest interpretations of our ancient and eternal 
sentiments in his jioetry and prose. Hut then 
those were the opinions of a past age, and so let 
us turn to those of to-day. It will sutlice if only 
two such opinions a.re cited, one from a Western 
t]iink(‘r and one from a Hengali critic of to-day. 

Ib'lmut (b (’allis, Professor of History at the 
University of Utah, who is iiiterested in a com- 
prehensive study of History in its fullest aspects, 
has been in India till recently as a Fulbright 
research scholar. He has written an article In 
Th(' A)nrrirnn licvit n' for April 1961, (mtitled. 
Iwabindranath Tagore, Indio's. Missopr to f/o 
Modern World. The article, which is an appre- 
ciation of Tagore based on a deep and intensive 
stuily of his works in Knglish, is worihy of 
(|uotation at length, but we shall content oi'rselves 
with a few sami)!e ])as"'age. Professor Tallis 
begins his article thus : — 


“Tagore was a giant of the mind ; his stature 
staiuls out at the cross roads of the two ag(»s, 
traditional and modern, and of two cultural worlds 
East and West, surveying both by virtue of his 
eminence as well as his globe-encircling travels. 
The fa\a)urable circumstances of Tagoi'e’s per- 
sonal and cultural background enhance rather 
than diminish his greatness and to-day, at the 
doorstep of the atomic age, both East and West 
still have much to learn from him.” 

Then, after giving a short account of 
Tagore’s intellectual legacy from his father 
Devendranath Tagore, he goes on to say : — 

“Although Rabindranath Tagore was an ori- 
ginal thinker, as a ])oet of life and love he was an 
intellectual descendant of the tenderly sens five 
Vaishnava poets," who in the lifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries gave Indian literature philoso- 
phical depth as well as subtle colour. Hack of it 
all stood, then a> now, the monumental wisdom of 
the ancient originators of the V potiisliods, those 
{)hiIosophical religious meditatioiis appendetl as 
commentarit*s to the sacred text of the Pedu-s 
(Books of Wisdom) probably towards the seventh 
century H.(’. 

“It is tli(^ ])hilosoi)hy of the Uponishods 
which is ivllected in Tagore’s religious poems and 
1 rofound meditative essays such as those' collec- 
ted under the title of Sodhuno (Worship in 
Meditation) .” 

Professor (’allis proceeds to analyse the in- 
tellectual elements in Tagores concept of human 
ideals and closes it with a paragraph ending with 
'Pagore’s poem. “Where the mind is without Fear” 

The Hengali writei* is Shri Hishnupada 
Hhattachai'ya whose critical commentaries show 
a close acquaintance with our Sanskrit heritage 
of sacred and secular texts. Writing in the 
Hengali poetry monthly DJunjuuH for Asarh 
P^68 B. S. (June-July 1061) on Rabindranath’s 
World- realization Sliri Bhattacharya comes t(» 
the same conclusion about the fountain-head of 
Rabindranath's inspiration. Shri Bhattacharya’s 
appraisal boing based on a far more extensive 
survey of Ral)indranath’s works, through his 
ability to study them in their original Bengali 
f( rm and through his far more prolonged and 

No loss II thinker than the late Bipin Chandra Pal 
came to the same eonclusimi thirty years ago. cf. The 
(iotdvn Book of Titijorc. 
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(loser acquaintance with the life’s work of 
fiabindranath at home, the identical conclusions 
siiow how clear and unmistakable are the currents 
of thoughts, ancient and Eastern in origin, that 
have iniluenced and deeply tinted the life and 
works of Rabindranath. Shri Bishnupada Bhatta- 
charya starts his article with the following 
]',assage* : — 

I ^KAl 

C^T ^4clV 

This passag(^ may b(^ translated thus : — 

“Every plane of Rabindranath’s life was so 
permeated with the currents of thought llowing 
(Vorn the l^paiiushdds that it would be no exagge- 
ration to state that every thought and every deed 
of his were insj)ired by that form of deep C(»mmu- 
ii t)ii wdth one’s inner-btn'ng, as was enjoined by 
tlu* I J jxtHL^hads, Whatever Rabindranath has 
V'vi itten or spoken, in his poetry, music, (vssays or 
ri)oeclh\s, has been activated by the main itieals 
of the (Ji)aHish(t(l.s/' 

Shri Bhattacharya has demonstrated the 
r iiiimunity and continuity of thought, from the 
.incie.nts of th(^ Upanishadic sages to the Poet- 
philosopher of our days, by quotations from 
loil>indranath’s poems and citations from our 
r.icred texts, and has thus ably substantiated 
his statement about Rabindranath’s life and soul 
hoing attuned with the vibrant (exhortations of 
'Mir ancients. 

Indeed the same conclusions are reached by 
-tli of those that have the mental calibre and depth 
"T scholastic attainment requisite for an accurate 
ippraisal of Rabindranath’s life, works and 
b aching. The crude and deliberate attempts at 
th(i denigration of the life and works of Rabindra- 
iiath Tagore by a small coterie of self-ap|)ointed 
‘ I'itics from amongst his own people can only be 
< garded therefore as being either an extensiem 
'h' the neo-Marxian doctrine that no outstanding 
^'IHitation shall be allowed to stand that 

'S I 


threatens to overshadow the Marx-Tenin thesis, 
or as the working of mediocre int(‘Ilects that are 
accustomed to evaluate evtuT literary production 
along their own limited criteria for excellence- 
which, in the case of the most i)ubllcized of 
these critics, are the exliibition and (‘xul;erance 
of the sexual urge and the dei)ictation of the 
murkier elements in the life (d‘ the “proletariat.” 

Enough has been said, I belie\o to provi* that 
it ne(.ds a Muixak to sound the })rofundities of 
this sea of !it(‘rary pi'odiictioii. Now what about 
the man himself ? Here again comi's tht‘ sam(‘ 
(|Uestion on a dilferc'ut aspect. I low can any 
ordinary mortal lake the measure of a vinatable 
Titan, standing ‘‘at the cro^s-roads of two ages, 
traditional and mod(‘rn, and of two cultural 
worlds. East and West,” as he did ? 

My recollections of Rabindranath start from 
th(^ late ‘Nineties of the last century and tlnpv 
continue, with one hiatus of six years from the 
(Mid of IDlo to the autumn of till the very 

last minute of the fat(‘ful day tliat mark(‘d his 
passing aw'ay. But still I tii-mly beliexe that it 
would be presumpti(»n on my jiart to try to give 
a full picture of his piM’sonalitv just as il would 
be for anyone (‘Ise who is living to-day. Only an 
arijiroximation can be attempt(d on the basis of 
personal exj)ei-i(MiC(‘s and on the estimati‘ of those 
few’ w’ho came closely in contact w’ith him, 
IxM’sonaily and intelh'ctually. 

Mahatma Oandhi's (irst contact with oiu* 
whom h(‘ was to love and revere as his (lnn((h‘V(i 
in lat(^ years canu' whcMi he received Rs. 1000 - 
from Rabindranath as a tangibU* siqiport for the 
cause of the Indians at Natal- -for whom 
Gandhiji was \]un conducting a jiassive lesis- 
tance rnoxaunent. Raliindranath had read B(Mi- 
gali translations of (‘xc(M’pts taken from Gandhijis 
paper, Indutu Opmuniy as giv(Mi in the Prtn'xsi. 
Being much impressed b\' what he read, he wrote 
to my fathei*, w^ho was editor of the Prurxsi, 
saying that it was a noble cause aiid that Ik* 
w’ould like to send Rs. 1000 - to the WM)rthy l('ad(*r 
as a token of his suppoid. My father forwarded 
Rs. 1000 - to Gandhiji, whom he had come to 
know through correspondence aiid through the 
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mediiini of the Judiati ()])iinon, which Gandhiji 
aeknowlodKcd directly to Uabindranath. Thus 
started the coiitact between the two great souls, 
wlu) iatoi* knew each other closely ami intimately 
lor nearly tour decades. 

(raiidhiji, who was one of the sponsors of the 
aforementioned Golden Hook of To (fore paid his 
tribute to his Gurudeva in the following few 
woi'ds, which (‘xpress with far greater clarity 
than a lengthy paean the closeness of the bonds 
that held the two groat sotds together : — 

“In common with thousands of his country 
m(‘n I owe much to one who by his ])oetic genius 
and singular purity of life has raised India in the 
(‘st imation of the world, l^ut I owe also more. 
Did lie not harbour in Santiniketan the inmates 
of my Ashram w’ho had preceded me from South 
Africa V The other ties and memories are too 
sacrc‘(l to bear mention in a public tribute.’’ 

It wall suffice to say that Mahatma Gandhi’s 
tribute is in full accord with the opinion and 
sentiments of all who were capable of apprecia- 
ting truth and purity as cardinal virtues, amongst 
the thousands of his fellowunen who came in 
contact with him. 

1 have already referred to the i)assage in the 
chapter entitled '*Thc Teacher'' of his Religion of 
Man, wherein he says that his family was re- 
gulated along an “unconventional code of life” 
wdiich was “a confluence of three cultures. The 
Hindu, Mohammedan and J^ritish” and he further 
brings in the way how that was modified by 
Victorian manners. 1 would venture to say, with 
all due humility, that Rabindranath’s personality 
evinced the lasting impress of all those variants 
to the end of his days, and the superficially appa- 
rent complexity of his nature was in reality a 
resultant of these three influences acting from 
different angles and w'ith variable forces. 

He was a Hindu with his deep introspection 
and communion with the inner-self that govern- 
ed all his mature thoughts and actions as has 
been amply demonstrated by his life’s work. 
His truly impeccable and courtly mar^iers, his 
insistence on proper observance of formal oe- 
haviour, within the family circle and in public, 
the dignity that marked his outward appearance 
and movements in public and over all, the singu- 


lar calm which gave his visage a look of complete 
detachment either in moments of extreme stress 
or on joyful occasions, all these were the outward 
manifestations of the Mughal Code of life that 
he absorbed during his early family days. In 
Iran, many persons, including Aga Fouroughi the 
Foreign Minister at the Court of Reza Shah, 
repeatedly remarked that Dr. Tagore very 
strongly resembled — not only in outward dress 
and a[)pearance but also in behaviour and reac- 
tions in public — the old Persian nobles and divines 
of the Sufi School. Indeed the happiest look on 
Rabindranath’s face that I saw while in Iran, was 
when he was seated by the graveside of Hafiz. 

The abhorence of all reftnonccs to sexual 
urges, and other milder forms of prudery obser- 
vable in his later literary productions are remin- 
nisent of the early Victorian influences in h\.\ 
life. He did aff’ect British dress and social cus- 
toms for a time, after his sojourn in England in 
his early youth, but he discarded the dress and 
shed most of the acaiuired tastes of the England- 
returned of those days, with the coming of matu- 
rity. But he retained to the end the realistic out- 
look on current events and i)roblems of the day 
that characterised the British altitude that ho 
adopted early in life. This was in sharp contrast 
to his deei)er concept of Tafe, Humanity and 
Time, which embraced all these as being insepa- 
rable from the Eternal, ageless and unbroken in 
life or death. 1 rememl)er the day in London, 
about the end of August 191”, when after learn- 
ing that Yeats had received news from reliablo 
sources about Rabindranath being awarded the 
Nobel Prize for literature, we rushed to pay oiiv 
respects and to felicitate the Poet. We were 
amazed to find him completely unmoved and 
detached. Indeed he firmly refused eithei* to 
talk on that matter or to grant interviews to the 
newspapermen who had congregated in search of 
copy. A few months later, after he had returned 
to India, we were equally astonished to read in the 
Indian papers that were sent to us, about the cold 
and brusque reception that a host of his friend^ 
and admirers met, when a trainload of them hnd 
ru.^hed to Santiniketan to congratulate him afi^'i’ 
the Nobel Prize announcement had been mode 
public. 

Long years after I understood why he seemed 
so inscrutably calm on that day in London, and 
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vvhy he reacted in that strange fashion when his 
admirers went in a body to Santiniketan to cele- 
l.rale the honour awarded to him. 

His inner-self had protested and so he had 
withdrawn within himself to debate whether this 
l ame and reward was of the essence. And it was 
(‘vidcnt that he had accepted the dictum of the 
inner voice that it was not of the essence : 

Bahiia*' was the pronouncement of the 
inner-self “it is of the (transient) eaternal sub- 


stance/’ and that pronouncement was retiected in 
the sombre tune and words of the Song he com* 
})()sed on the occasion of the i)ublic announcement 
about the Nobel Prize, which went : — 

— 

“This string of jewels does not become mo 
It is painful to put on and it hurts to tear it off — *’ 


The ^fhnni of life Ihol nius thion^h my viins 

iiicht tiiiii tfiiv I mis /liioiiLilt lltc woilti <///</ ihuiK^ 
HI / hy/finiu' nion^uVi s. 


// /.. ///(• /■/(’ Uhtl shools Hi Jov thtoirji the <liisl 

o! (he liU Hi ni iiitmJhrL'Ss hi, nits oi i\i>is.s 
,iU(l nilo III mn! (niiiis '.r.rrt s c*/’ /(</<■< s tunl lloicofs 


It is the sdiiio ///(• that is lodstil iii the occaii-ci adlo 
ofhiilh .iihi ol death, iii thh itnd tii floh\ 

1 UlI my tnutis at c made ion'' by the toui h of this u'oilJ odih dnd my frute is fiom hh-ttnoh 
of iipo'' daneine. m my blood this moment 




The t'l'toiy (>/ llh oimo.'h of /icidom 

/< the hisloiy of the 

fe fleet ion oj human i < talionshif 


I\tlii'jon ,a M,iii 




Tuf ('institution of India is commitiod to 
the* foncopt of ttio social service Stale. Under the 
Directive Ih'inciples of State Policy, the State is 
ask(‘d to secure and protect a social order in which 
justice, social, economic and political, shall inform 
th(* institutions of the national life. ITnder Fun- 
damental Rights there is the specific provision 
that no person shall he deprived of his life or 
jausonal liberty except accordinj^ to procedure 
established liy law. It means that State-trade 
laws, even it they do not conform to tlu* prin- 
ciples of natural justice*, will hold th(‘ held. 
The. State may regulate or restrict any econo- 
mic, financial, political or other secular acti- 
\ ity which may be associated with religious 
jiractice. 

This concept of the social service State seek- 
ing to regulate all secular activities, even when 
they are associated with religious practices, and 
to restrict personal liberty by virtue of State- 
made laws gives (mormons, unbridled powers 
to (Government. And this is the anti-thesis of 
Tagore’s iiolitical philosojihy. llis major p(jli- 
lical thesis consists in his anti-State attitude. 
According to Tagore, India had no faith in 
political and comrnm’cial aggressiveness, promo 
ted by the concc'pt of Western nationalism. 
Tagore posed the (piery : what is the Naticm ? 
lie gave the reply : “It is the aspect of a whole 
people as an organised power”. Niitionalism 
backs all strenuous efforts for the achievement of 
strength and elliciency through an accent on na- 
tional aggressiveness and ('xclusivene.ss. N - 
tionalism which promott's a sense of natumal 
exaltation. 

dagofe was critical of p(rA'er philosophy. 
He wanted that social desires were to be satis- 
fied. India in the march of her his^^in.v had 
given imp( 3 rtance to social life, limiting the Stale 
activities to the minim urn. To be best governed 
is to be least governed by the State. Tagore’s 
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basic stand is that the social service State is not 
suit(*d to the genius of the people of India. 

The State ])ossesses a coercive authority ; 
it is supreme' over any individual or group ; it 
commands obedience, and it is competent to 
exact and enforce obedience to its orders. The 
supreme coercive powei’ of the State is called 
its sovereignty, ’fhere is the philosophic con- 
ception of the State which suggests that the 
State stands above all narrow 'nterests in .society, 
that it exists to promote the good life, that it 
uses its coercive power on btdialf of the perma- 
nent and abiding interests for which men livi' 
together. But in sober analysis, the action ot 
the State is biascal. The State needs a l)ody of 
men who operate its supreme coercive authority. 
This body of men is knowii as the (Government. 
Thus, (Government is the agent of 1h(‘ Stat('. 
The (Government is iiot sovereign in the sense in 
which th(‘ State is sovereign. The (lovernment 
may have limited authority ; it may be calk'd to 
accouul when it o\’ersteps its authority. The dis- 
tinction between the Slate and (Government is to 
be noted. CGovernment may make mistakes ; it 
C(nn posed of fallible men. And men have theii 
own tastes, own faiths and they may confu.'^e their 
private interests with the well-being of scjciety as 
a whole. 

The position is this that every act of the State 
is a governmental act. The will of the State is 
ir. its laws. And the laws are made by (Govern- 
ment. Thus, the* ext(‘usi()n of the authority of 
the in ev(?ry activity of society gives enor- 

mous powers to (Government. And those wh<» 
comniand the coercive instruments of the State 
do not accei)t the position that they may be wron.c. 
The purposes of the State are defined by thos ' 
who are in power, and it is they who judge if tho 
purposes are being fulfilled or not. Thus, thre ' 
things are to be noted.: (1) the State must 
ot have extensive jurisdiction ; (2) (Tovern 

nient must hot have unlimited power ; (3‘ 
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society must have freedom in restraining the 
arbitrary ways of Government. 

Tagore’s anti-State attitude flowed from 
his political postulates that society was sove- 
reign and that the happiness of individuals 
could not be dictated unless men and women 
agreed to work for their own welfare. Tagore’s 
attitude was nursed by his concept of the role of 
the individual in society. The individual must 
rule himself. Rut he cannot have freedom if he 
remains in the prison-house of his selfish interests. 
The individual must have a higher purpose, lie 
is not to remain in isolation. He is to live in fel- 
lowship with others. He must have a social con- 
science. He is to regulate his passions in the in- 
terests of society. The individual must respect 
social institutions which seek to strengthen social 
bonds and to awaken social conscience. Indivi- 
duals. socially conscious, achieve the abiding inte- 
rests of the community. The individual must 
follow not his blind impulse but his social 
conscience. The individual is not capable of high 
aims if he remains shut up in his own limited 
cell. Thus, according to Tagore, social relations 
give meaning and direction to individuals. 
Society can thrive when obligations are fulfilled. 
They are to be enforced by social institutions. 
When individuals obey social institutions for 
Ihe fulfilment of social welfare, they an* free. 
Freedom is not throttled when individuals give 
obedience to the urges of higher living. 

The foregoing analysis of Tagore led him to 
the acceptance of the true end of a rational 
freedom. In his view, society is in reality sove- 
reign. The tigerish instincts of individuals are 
to be controlled. But they are to be checked, not 
by force but by moral pressure. The State loves 
to use force ; society prefers to use pressure. 

Allegiance is due not to an institution 
but to the purposes for which the institution 
stands. Hence, there is a room for rebellion in 
certain circumstances, accv)rdin^ to Tagore. When 
the State acts as the guardian of moral values, 
it enforces obediences by its laws and punishes 
rebellion by force. The task of the awakening 
of the social conscience is to be left to social 
institutions and to leaders of society. They will 
widen the horizon of the common man by per- 


suasion, by education, by improvising social insti- 
tutions and l)y improving social environments. 

Tagore worked for a free society. In free 
society, there is the principle of self-limitation. 
It is an adventure for the discovery of the moral 
purposes of society. Free society asks for the 
growth of the individual, for the integration of 
the i]idividual with the interests of society 
as a whole, for the activising of the moral 
and creative instincts in man, for the regula- 
tion of passions and appetites on desirable 
social lines. Freedom comes when the sense 
of responsibility grows. It is not linked with the 
right of franchise. Specks of tyranny are pro- 
nounced when there is moral apathy and the 
decay of social conscience and the proliferation of 
bureaucracy. 

What ar(* the tests of a free soci(Ty ? Tole- 
rance, consciousness of th(* individual, the search 
for harmony and collaboration, social mobility, 
recognition of the principle of sul ability, the 
race for adjustments, these are the princij)al tests 
of a free society, according to Tagore. The in- 
dividual has his self-love and self interests. He 
has also higher instincts of sympathy and mutual 
help. The in(ii\’idual must consult the higher 
purpose of his existence. Ho is to live in 
fellowshi]) with others. Society grows when 
there is unity and cohesion. It is not enough 
that differences are recognised. The positive 
opportunities of expansion and movement should 
not be denied. If friction is to be avoided, 
the. impulse of co-operation has to be. kept ac- 
tive. Tagore stressed the point that social ins- 
titutions should hav(? two objects, viz., the 
regulation of passions and appetites for the 
harmonious development of man, and the ])ro- 
motion of disinterested love for his fellow- 
creature. W^heii man is not true to his higher 
nature, he abuses power and freedom. Thus, 
with Tagore, unfree society, widowed of social 
instincts, is the greatest hindrance to peace, 
progress and prosperity. It is not through 
self-l(we but through self-realisation that the 
individual is to achieve the moral purposes of 
society. 

Tagore’s anti-State attitude drove him to 
enunciate the following thesis : (1) A political 

miracle cannot be built on ^he quick and of social 
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slavery ; (2) weaknesses in society become the 
source of danger in politics ; (3) tyranny is inevi- 
table when man is not socially conscious. 
According to Tagore, truth is not only manifold, 
but it is ever moving. True, there are diver- 
sities and differences, but “they are fluid with 
life’s flow, they are changing their courses and 
their shapes and volume”. Those who set up 
boundaries to avoid collisions are moving in the 
wrong direction. And those who seek to 
obliterate differences for the sake of uniformity 
are equally on the wrong path. Tagore intensely 
believed in “the wrold-game of infinite permuta- 
tions and combinations”. 

Tagore told us that man lived in a cage 
when his mind was not free and awakened and 
that social institutions were blind and unhelpful 
when life was denied movement and expansion. 
In short Tagore was scornful of puppet-men. He 
worked for “live men”. And the Tagore thesis 
is that “live men cannot play the puppet for 
long”. We should be ignoring man’s nature if 
we try to make him a puppet. India failed in the 
march of history when she wanted to make man 
a puppet. The other countries would fail too. 
The State often wants to devour the individual 
and to make him a puppet. 

The other major thesis that Tagore ardently 
preached was that brute force would end in the 
brutalisation of man’s nature. He wanted us 
to fight the great fight in the field of 
righteousness. In ''Char Adhijair (Four 
Chapters), Tagore let his hero, Atindra, make 
the following declaration which was typically in 
tune with the Tagore thesis : “I will confess to 
you for the first time today : What you call a 
patriot, that I am not. The patriotism of those 
who have no faith in that which is above patrio- 
tism is like a crocodile’s back used as a ferry to 
cross the river. Meanness, unfaithfulness, mu 
tual mistrust, secret machination, plotting f >r 
leadership sooner or later these drag them into 
the mud at the bottom. That the life of the 
country can be saved by killing its soul, is the 
mostrously false doctrine that nationalists all over 
the world are bellowing forth stridentlv My 
heart groans to give it effective contradict. 

Advocates of Sute authority argue that men 
are to be controlled and regulated. The ultimate 
objective is to promote social co-operation. 


Power is necessary to create conditions for the 
satisfaction of the desires of others. If it is 
accepted that men are ruled ultimately by 
violence, there is a good case for the extension of 
the ambit of the State. But if men are to be 
ruled by the wisdom of those who appeal for 
understanding and co-operation, the sovereignty 
of society, on which Tagore’s anti-State philo- 
sophy is based, has to be accepted. Tagore’s 
free society depends on the taming of power and 
on the activising of moral instincts of man. 
Hegel’s ‘Corporative State’ justifies the privileges 
of the holders of power, and it is based on an 
undemocratic ethic. Love of power has to be 
bound up with some end other than power. The 
real search is for social co-operation, not for the 
capture of the State power. The State authority 
gives power, but it kills man’s soul. Bertrand 
Russel gives support to Tagore’s anti-State 
attitude when he says : ‘Tf social life is to 
satisfy social desires, it must be based upon some 
philosophy not derived from the love of power”. 
The governmental mentality has to go if social 
co-operation is to be achieved. Tagore’s plea 
for anti-State attitude may appear galling to the 
idolaters of the State. But it gives a sense of 
the value of thing other than domination. 

Tagore’s anti-State attitude derives sus- 
tenance from the tw^o schools of thought, the 
Marxian school and the Idealist school. TheiXi is 
the Marxian school that the State which liquidates 
the relics of the class-system will necessarily 
wither away. If the State is essentially class- 
dictatorship, there is no room for a State, in the 
Marxian sense, in any society which is completely 
classless. Perhaps the “Proletariat State” will 
not abolish classes altogether, and a completely 
classless society will not emerge. And in the 
absence of the completely classless society, the 
State '' ill not wither awaiy. And society will be 
free \/hen class-movements and class struggles 
will not exist. According to Marx, classes are the 
Ultimate realities of the historical process, but in 
a classless society, individual men and women will 
get back their lost position. Togore’s emphasis 
is on individual men and women who have to 
strive for harmony and cohesion through social 
in^ ‘ itutions and not through the coercive powers 
of the State machinery. 

In the non-Communist world, political philo- 
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sophers are slowly realising that the concept of 
the nation-State is interfering with the total well- 
being of the “civiti^,s maxima’’. It was Tagore 
who had never been weary of stressing the 
fundamental truth that people must think in- 
ternationally or perish. The conception of a 
^'civitas maxima” is no longer an idle dream. 
Western political philosophers, belonging to the 
pragmatic school, are thinking of the world-com- 
munity, the “civitas maxima”. They are realis- 
ing that there is an egoism in the nation-State 
which bodes ill for mankind. They are thinking 
of “non-sovereign statehood”. Many of the poli- 
tical philosophers arc arguing that “the abroga- 
tion of national sovereignty is the condition upon 
which alone peace is safe in a world of democratic 
States”. Thus, Tagore’s anti-State attitude is in 
tune with the modern political thinking. Students 
of political science arc aware that there is an end 
to all justice and freedom in society if the claims 
of the State are a priori superior to all other 
claims. In other words, the power to call the 
State to account is essential to freedom. And if 
the State is sovereign, social institutions are 
thrown in the background. The supreme coercive 
power belongs to the State. The transformation 
of the nation into the sov('rcign State has not been 
helpful to the growth of free society. We need 
conditions and institutions in which the nation- 
State is no longer sovereign. 

Tagore recognised the infinite variety of 
human personality ; he argued the need to give 
it the most diverse means of (‘xpression. Men live 
(litTerently ; so they think ditferently. If the 
State is sovereign and is taken to l)e the supreme 
coercive authority, com])etent and egged on to in- 
terfere in every social activity, the struggle for 
the capture of State-power becomes more intense. 
Today, there is a struggle for power between 
nation-States, and there is a struggle for power 
within them. The diverse means of ex]jrcssion 
become ossified when the State wants to devour 
the individual and social institutions. Tagore 
could not be happy if ^he variety of human perso- 
nality is smothered. Hence, his major articulate 
premise was the anti-State attitude. If it is 
argued that ‘^a world of competing nation-States, 
each of which is a law unto itself, produces a civi- 
lisation incepable of survival”, the conclusion is 
irresistible that the all-devouring State cannot 


but create and produce tensions, subversive of, 
and hostile to, social harmony and cohesion. The 
national spirit, promoted by nation-State has an 
“imperialism” of its own. And when the regula- 
tory powers of the State are extended beyond 
desirable limits, there is the inevitable erosion of 
free and conscious society for which Tagore lived 
and worked. 

Tagore’s idealist theory is taken to be faulty 
because man does not improve by persuasion and 
education also. The theoiy of the ascendancy of 
the State is equally faulty, because violence breeds 
\ iolence and the interests of society cannot be 
served by making men puppets and dolls of the 
State. With Hegel, the State is the Divine Idea 
as it exists on earth. And he argued that all the 
worth of the human b(.‘ing was derived from his 
irnniersion in its activities, 'fhis is a dangerous 
theory, bui’;t upon the assumption, that the State 
can do no wrong. With Marx, the State is an 
organ of class-eoercion, and not of the common 
service of tho community. According to him, 
e\(‘ry State is a class-dictatorship. Marxian con- 
ception of history is a theory of class-struggles, 
and the relics of the class-system can be liquidated 
by violence only. Lenin developed the concept of 
the Party State where the Pai*ty was sovereign. 
Hegel found the proletarian classes sovereign ; 
Marx found the proletarian classes sovereign ; 
Lenin found the Party sovereign. Tagore found 
society sovereign. His accent was on class colla- 
boration, not on the forcible ending of class 
contllcts. He lejected the concept of the all- 
devouring State ; he found class-conflicts un- 
suita))ie for the higher purposes of society ; he 
found the Party State as an engine of oppression. 
He proclaimed the need for social harmony, for 
social consciousness and for social justice through 
the awakening of the higher instincts of men. 

Tagore agreed with Marx that men must 
make their own history. Rut arc men purely 
governed by the material conditions of their pro- 
duction ? Tagore stated his case wnen he stated : 
“Man must realise the wholeness of his existence, 
his ])lace in the infinite ; he must know that hard 
as he may strive he can never create his honey 
within the cells of his hive, for the perineal supply 
of his food is outside their wells. He must know 
that when man shuts himeself out from the vita- 
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and purifying touch of the infinite and falls tance.” This is the basis of Tagore’s anti-State 
back upon himself for his sustenance and his attitude, because it is through society and not 
healing, then he goads himeself into madness, through the State that man is to realise the 
teal’s himeself into shreds, and eats his own subs- wholeness of his existence. 
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Tagore’s Reflexions On Economics 

ASIIOKE chatterjep: 



Tn his early youth the Poet RaV)indranath 
Tagore began to feel that there was a place for 
rhythm and balance in everything. Beginning 
with the smallest particles of matter and going 
out into the great universe of stars and planets, 
he found the same rhythm and balance which 
kept the material world going. In the world of 
thought, music or shapes and colours, there was 
again the same unifying force of rhythm and 
halance w^hich composed a thesis or a basic philo- 
:M)|)hic princi|)le out of ideas or a symphony and a 
iiiasterpiece of painting out of various musical 
iiot(‘s or from lines and colours. His poetry, his 
Hongs, dramas, operas, dance-dramas, stories, 
novels, essays, philosophical discourses and lastly, 
his paintings demonstrated in full this funda- 
uKMital rhythm and balance which he had accepted 
emotionally as w^ell as intellectually as the two 
basic dimensions of all creative work of ai-t in the 
iK^Id of literature, music or painting. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore wms a Prince among Poets, a master 
of musical composition, a rare gtmius in aesthetic 
discrimination and eclectic skill and a profound 
lliii'.ker who could analyse with ease all complex 
and composite ideas into their essential com- 
l)oni*nts and reassemble their basic conception 
into new and original creative forms. 

He started painting when he was nearly 
St venly years old and collected in his mind the 
scattei’ed lines, shapes and waves of colour that 
lie found straggling everywhere around him, and 
i^v using the same intensely discriminating sense 
<d' rhythm, balance, fundamental accord and 
liai’mony, painted and di’ew pictures which 
cistounded the art critics of three continents. His 
genius enabled him to create shapes where there 
had been no shapes befcre, to compose songs 
nielodies out of the great and complex motifs of 
^hc ancient Indian AVrY/a.s* and Ruuiviti and to 
hitegrate in his wonderous poetical expres- 
sion the most abstruse meta-physical concep- 
tions of Dwaitahaday Adwaitabada or Diraita- 
^'ciitabada. 


His intellectual vision cut through the illu- 
sions of modern civili/alion like a llaming swmrd 
and laiil bare in their true form and i)ers]XK‘iive 
what w'ere disguised and hiddtm frt)m our view 
and understanding ; and that he would know well, 
critically and down to the basic ingredients the 
true meaning of all human institutions and 
endeavour in every held of man’s lib', should be 
accepted as natural by all who knew him and 
everyone' who liad studied his life and work. I 
have bet'll asked to say something about his out- 
look and views in the lit'Id of national economics 
and I shall 1r\ to show from his own writings 
how he reached to the economic forct's of modern 
civilization. 1 shall also ti.\' to di’aw contdusions 
of an exp!anatoi-\ kind fj*om the Pot'l’s writings 
upon various subjt'cls connt'ctt'd with the general 
development of human ndations. In liis (litnujali 
published in 1912 for which he was awarded the 
Noliel Prize* for literaturt* we find a lieautiful 
exposition of the sorrows of liaving too mncli. 
Let us read it 

“The child who is dccKod with I’l iii(. i*’s rohes and 
wli(» lias jewelled chains i-onnfl his neck lns('s all ph'asnre 
in his [ilay his dress lirnnpeis him at c'veiy step. 

“In fear that it may lie fiayc'd or staiaed with <hist 
lie keep.', himself from the woild, and is afraid even to 
move. 

“Mother, it is no Kiihi, thy hondai'e of finmry, if it 
keej) one shut olV from the healthful ilust of the e.arlli, if 
it roh one of the ri^^ht of entrance to the fair of 

common human life.” 

The Ihict always condemned over accummu- 
lation of material wealth and the iiiling up the 
aids to good living so high that no one could 
reach the objects and make use of them. Even 
the English who have a materialstic outlook 
speak of having “too much of a good thing'’ and 
the Poet thought that collecting and making 
huge dumps of things which might have been put 
to good use it there had been less of them, was a 
foolish approach to achieve perfection in maU'rial 
civilization. Economics teach us the same thing. 
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Economic Primers tell the students of this science 
of utilities that as the quantity of supplies of 
Koods (or services) increase there is a progressive 
fall in th(^ usefulness of further additions to the 
total of supplies. Modern civilizations worship 
the size and number of things. The bigger the 
size and the larger the number the nearer one 
comes to perfection ; is one w^iy of looking at 
things. And the Poet told us it was the wrong 
wa 3 ' to look at things. The value of things begins 
to vanish after a certain size or number has been 
achieved and man becomes a prisoner in the 
prison that he himself builds in the hope that 
liis const ructive elTorts will bring him greater 
freedom and happiness. In Mifktadhara he 
[)ortrays the foolishness of some wdio build and 
construct and thus cut humanity otT from the 
(h)od, 1h eEternal and the Beautiful. As in all 
Ihiiigs so in building, making, collecting and 
designing man can be aimless and devoid of any 
worthy objective and his work can be a source 
of sorrow and frustration to him and to others 
rather tlian of haj)piness and fufilment. The 
Poet tliought rightly that the purpose of all cons- 
truction and setting up of machinery was human 
good, and, if people built bridges or dams and 
erected power houses or plant in order to reduce 
humanity to a state of slavery in which men and 
women would toil without gaining anything that 
wa)uld enrich their mind and body then such 
“development” would be meaningless and a great 
loss to mankind. A linv lines from Ids ** Letters 
from RiissUC written within thirteen years of the 
Russian Revolution (I9o0) w^ould give !is some 
indication of how' he thought about the socio- 
economic problems of humanity. 

“1 could never have believed it unless I saw it with 
my owm eyes that within ten years they have lifted iip 
luindieds of thousands of | orsons from the lowest depths 
of ignorance and ignominy into not mere lit^'racy but i\to 
the honour of true Humanity. 

“Travel is a great aid to education. In Soviet Russia 
there are elahoi’ate arrangements for travel for all who 
wish to see country. 

“In 1928 they allotted about C5 crores for education 
in the Ukrainian, Caucasian, Uzbeg and Turcoman 

•sDuquda^ 

“The Bashkirs were quite illiterate before wue revo- 
lutior. Their educaUon began in 1922 and in eight years 
they have got 2,582 schools. There are also two theatres, 
six museums, 14 urban libraries, 112 reading rooms, 30 
cinemas in the cities and 46 in the villages. There are 


891 recreation corners in the cities for rural cultivator.^ 
and numerous dw'elling places. Thousands have radios, 

“There are arrangements in the big cities for youny 
people to leain industrial work. They come from ali 
parts of the- country. 

“They feel ashamed that they have put ui) in six 
years only 130 hospitals in Turcomanistan which is the 
most backward place in the U.S.S.R. 

“Beginning with October 1930, the new budget year, 
a number of new scientific institutions and Institutes will 
\>e opened in Tuveomenia, namely : 

1. Turcoman (leological Committee 

2. Tureoman Institute of Applied Botany 

3. Institute for Study and research of Stock breeding 

4. Institute of Hydrology and Geophysics 

5. Institute of Economic Research 

0. ('hemico- Bacteriological Institute and Institute, -jf 
of Social Hygiene. 

“In their opinion ordinary people do not exist for the 

advantage of distinguished persons No one ea'i 

ignore Society in order to improve his own position. 

“That effort at improving the fortunes of the country 
is really living and stable, which is the product of the 
emotions of the people. Those who wish to be the ruler.s 
of the people singly, they aKvays try to paralyse all others 

by planned ignorance To-day we are won over hy 

Mahatmaji's methods of political management, he will not 
he there to-inoirovv, and then all who want to be our 
managers will came up everywhere like the Gurm and 
Incarnations who crop up in response to the demand of 
those who are mesmerised hy religions feelings. 

“Where men have not been made ready, but opinion 
and ideology have been manufactured freely, there I do 
not trust the high and mighty leaders of men. 

“The fundamental fact is that accummulation of 
w^eallh in individual hands destroys the self respect and 
joy of life of the people in general,. In such a situation 
an unbridgeable gulf sepaiatcs limitless greed from un? 
limited jealousy. 

“I wish that our villagers would practice co-operati«>ii 
in the field of prodiirtion and economic management. Tlio 
reason being the respect tha tco-oporation shows to pub- 
lic opinion. There is no attempt at chastising the fine 
will of others and it admits tiie rgihts of humanity. 
Humanity cannot be forced to surrender these.’' 

Rabindranath went quite deeply into the eco- 
nomic life of the people and thought constructive- 
ly about the problems that India had been 
facing for decades. He admitted that produc- 
tion and employment were essential parts of 
national life, and, though one could plan both to 
suit the requirements of humanity, there could 
be no question of planning a society to-day with- 
3 Ut modern economic institution. Just as a single 
individual was capable of producing all his natioail 
requirements without foregoing his spiritual 
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iiosthetic and intellectual endeavour and activi- 
lies ; so could a nation arrange its material affairs 
without in any way destroying its finer feelings 
(>r philosophical outlook. The real danger lay 
ill the jireferances that the managers of the 
\arious methods by which they thought they 
nation harboured within their hearts for the 
various methods by which they thought they 
would achieve economic progress. In many cases 
their inspirations had a foreign texture and 
pattern which could never be successfully wonder 
into the nation's life ; for the reason that funda- 
mentally alien thoughts, emotions and urges 
would be thrown out of the national mind at 
some stage, due to their incompatibility with the 
I'hylhm of life of the men and women constituting 
(he nation. If the men and women reminded 
in (heir mental make up creatures of the middle 
ages, one could never instal in them desires and 
wishes which grew naturally in the minds of 
Americans, Germans and the British of the indus- 
trial era. The fundamental thing therefore in 
fully and permanently establishing modern ins- 
titutions in India is education. By education 
the people of India would become modern in their 
outlook and new institutions would then find a 
faveurMl)Ie environment in which to thrive and 
grow. 

In his analysis of the genius of different 
peo])les for different kinds of achievement 
(Kriimnata 1322 B.S.) he said ; 

‘‘Human ability has a certain surplus over the indi- 
viduaPs fiersonal requirements. He can use that surplus 
lo achieve nioi’e than what he himself needs. In animals 
tlieir ability is limited by their individual needs, a!id, they 
ilierefore have no creative effort. Man has his surplus 
•l)ility which he denotes to building up his civilization. 

“When we judge a nation w’e have to think what that 
> ation has done with its sur])lus of ability. What have 
Oiey const7-ucted with it and to what purpose ? 

“Wc see in England that after having fulHlled their 
'Wn requirements they hav^c spent that surplus to build 
qi a political system which is very special and to keep 
hat system intact and active. 

“Wc in our land have been spending that surplus of 
•bility to build a strong family life as opposed to political 
fe. Our education, beliefs, moral preferences and 
H'tions are determined by our family life.^^ 

We do everything to strengthen our family 
^ fe. In other countries family ties dissolve 
‘ 'hi vanish where they continue to bind us to dis- 


tant relations whom wo very often do not even 
know. So when in other lands people do a great 
deal for society and the nation ; our relations 
muster strong lo separate us from other people 
and we find we have no ability left after we have 
provided for our kith and kin. If we are asked 
to do something for our families, we shall do 
a great deal ; but society, the community and the 
nation will always ))e ndogated to a second, third, 
or a nineteeth pbace. 

Individual enterprise, the urge to do things, 
the impulse to put one’s shoulders to a job, these 
are the psychological foundation of the national 
economy. Raw material and some capital is 
always there ; but if the human (dement does not 
come forward no amount of talk or calculation 
will achieve the economic objective. The idea 
that those who are starving will always come 
forward to do all that is recpiinHl to bo done is 
wrong. For, Jiot all the men are stiirving and 
hankering after the low paid jobs which one 
should get manned according to any plan of 
W(n’k. And starving men wdll not get the most 
out of ])lant and raw materials. The urge to 
work, tlierefore, is essential. And Tagore’s idea 
that individuals must feel that urge within them- 
selves before anything will get properly done, is 
(economically sound. A study of the results 
achieved by the Congress Government during 
ivcent years will prove the truth of the above 
viewpoint. No target in any sphere of work has 
been hit by State or ])rivate employees, and the 
re<ison is that nobody feels any work to be his 
own personal objective, which he must achiev(‘ 
for his own satisfaction. The greatest weak- 
ness of all our economic efforts has in trying 
to get work done )>y paying a minimum salary 
and without giving the worker a personal int(‘rest 
in his jol). 

When Vistru-Uhamti Uitiocrsihj was st ai‘(ed 
by Rabindrajiath his principal objective was to 
establish human relations on a universal basis by 
bringing intellectuals of different nations as well 
as students from far away coipitries to his Uni- 
versity wheu'e they could learn to ap])reciate and 
respect each other’s culture and civilization. 1 
had the good fortune to bo seloct(‘(l by the Poet 
to teach Economics in Visira-T>h(fr((ti for a few 
years. It was then that I was struck by his deep 
insight into the fundamental facts of national 
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economy. He could visualise all economic enter- 
|)ris(' of national dimensions with the same clear 
si^htedness as he could in the case of a single 
man tilling his field or mending the roof of his 
hut. The* naliorg in point of economic effort, was 
lil\(‘ a complex and gigantic human entity as he 
saw it woj’k and enjoying the fruits of its labour. 
Modern automation of work, be they individual 
workers or the organized man power of nations; 
lack that personal and human (juality ; and 
nobody has any personal or (^ven group emotions 
to achi(‘ve anything. The Poet gave top priority 
to this personal and human (^motion which ins- 
pired people to achieve anything, la'kt' an artist 
expi'essing his inncnanosl realizations in line 
and colour or a poet giving shape in chosen w'ords, 
to what he had seen as a mental image ; 
workers, the Poet thought, should work with emo- 
tion and not under duress. Calculations and 
plans of an impersonal kind produced no such 
emotion in the human l)eing concerned. 

“The truth of matter i'", that arguments or 
reasons or needs can be explained with statistical 
charts, only to damage our senses and without 
building anything. Our researches attract the 
admiration of people who do not follow up that 
admiration by any deeds. 

“There is an English proverb, ‘Where ther’s 
a will there’s a way.’ But no one has said, 
‘Where there’s a good reason there’s a way.’ That 
our innermost desires would find a way for us, 
would have been a many way to look at things, 
before we had no faith in any such outlook. We 
thought we were free to wish or to desire 
but it was in the hands of others ti> find a way 
— our hands were here only on sign on peti- 
tions (Siksha — B.S.). Self reliance and 
personal emotions and attachments transecend 
all ])lans and calculations. Without that ])orsonal 
inten'st and emotionally alive human cemtacts all 
realizations become meaningless by reas<oi of 
being second hand. Bureaucratic management 
of national affairs is always bad for the nation’s 
morale. To do this out of love and the urge to 
achieve something is always better than doing 
it under orders or on [ctin of being sul>.!ected to 
a fine. Industrial administrations huv ' foii’>d 
that the workers’ unwiliingiiess to co-operate is 
not always a matter of money gain. The mere 
fact that the workers are carrying out orders and 


not taking any part in giving those orders make 
them unresponsive to the calls made upon them 
by those who hire them, order them and pay them. 
The workers remain emotionally aloof and render 
their service as stipulated in their terms and con 
(lit ions of service. And that is seldom enough to 
make things more at the desired speed and in the 
best manner. The Ilussian Stakhanov took his 
work as a matter of personal honour and was, 
therefore, emotionally placed in a position to 
break world records of out put. He broke records 
and people now speak of Stakhanovism when they 
describe whole-hearted efforts at i)r(xluction. Th(' 
Poet discovered the secret of human productivity 
both in point of quality and (piantity. Th(' 
highest quality and the greatest quantity can 
only be achieved when there is a genuiix' 
desire in tiu' worker to achieve the best and the 
most. 

The Poet knew that whoever planned to 
achieve something in the field oi work, indivi- 
dually or in the company of others ; had to have 
the fullest emotional co-operation and support 
from the worker or workers in order to succeed. 
Scientific statements relating to methods, tech- 
nique and operation ; analysis of the factors of 
production ; .sanctions, allocations of funds 
bureaucratic i3ress buttom tactics to set things in 
motion ; would bring success only to the extent 
that an impersonal and lifeless mechanism can 
achieve success. It would require the fulle.st 
mobilization of human emotions to get things 
done to the best advantage in every way. This 
cannot be achieved whether by Chambers of 
Commerce offering shares and employment or 
by the Bureaucracy through taxation and 
planned management of a soulless organization. 
It is Pnui the dan vitale or vital urge in human 
L'eings, which can perform miracles if prc^perly 
in.spired. The Poet had this mission and realiza- 
tior when during the Sirade,^hi Movement of 190(), 
India swept forward to do things for herself 
ignoring the British rulers of India. Has tlie 
day come again for us to go ahead by ourselves 
and without the support of the Bureaucracy and 
the Chambers of Commerce as those in eai' v 
days of our national struggle for freedom. 
ve all feel that although w’e are being deprived 
of many things and forced to deny ourselves d 
the good things of life at every step by o> f 
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Bureaiicraf ic (Government, we the |)eople have 
l)een left out of the “wishing” to do things. It 
may he proved for the sake of argument and by 
theoretical analysis that we are th(» fountain 
from which Hows ail inspiration to do things at 
(^lovernment level ; but we know^ in our heart of 
hearts that we are being chelated out of some- 
thing vital, namely, our personal and emotional 
contact with the planning, the sanctioning and 
the actual work involved. The public are the 
owuiers of the State buildings theoretically, but 
they require passes signed by the bureaucrats to 


enter those buildings. They, therefore, do not 
feel that they have anything to do with the ow^ner- 
ship, occupation or management of those 
buildings. The same is true of all the railways, 
roads, canals, powvr plants and factories owned 
by the public. Th(.' l^oet’s emphasis upon the 
vital bonds that should bind the i>eoi)le with the 
things that “the\- own. build and opei*ate” is of 
great significance, and our bureaucrats should 
make a special study of (hat part of his ]dnlo- 
sophy to guide, them in national i)lanning. 


77a’s(' 'ty'lio Shuck Him oticc 
in flic fill me of flier riile'^'^ 
nre horn (iL\iini in this picsciif , 

They ///<’/' in their pi nyi i hntls 
in ii pious ^nrh 
fhev Hill their sohtiei s, 

‘Kit, J\il , they shout 
in I heir roiiiini^ nnnp^h 

the miisn of Hun livniiru 
•oIuIl (lit Son of Mtin in hn 
ti.eionv pr<ivs 

O (, 0 ( 1 , til iif^ fill iiiOny this < np 

Filleit ’ioith the hifteicH of poisons. 
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Honouring & Dishonouring Tagore 

PROF. TAKAKNATH SEN 


It is unquestionably an extraordinafy piece 
of Kood fortune for us, BeuKalis and Indians, that 
a Kreat man and writer like TaRorc was born 
amoiiK us. I, for one, am not (luite sure whether 
we deserve it fully. Deserved or undeserved, it 
is undouljtedly f)ne to exi)r(‘ss our thankfulness 
for, in public and on a national scale, on this occa- 
sion of the centenary of his birth. But the ex- 
pression would not be worthy of the occasion if it 
were confined to only ephemeral celelirations. To 
be commensurate with the Kt'eatness of the occa- 
sion, ways of expression of substantial and per- 
manent worth must be sought for. I am i>oinK 
to sjieak here of two such. 

One of Ihe very b(‘st ways of honourin>»* the 
memory of Tagoi’e would be, to my mind, to 
prepare a standard concordance to his works. In 
EiiKlish they have had by now standard concor- 
dances to the works of nearly all their major 
poets. Surely we owe it to the memory of our 
national poet to prepare and bring out a standard 
concordance to his writings. This will be a work 
of solid worth and permanent value ; a relialde 
concordance w'ill be to students of Tagore an 
invaluable reference book and tool of research. 

It is by no means an easy task to prepare a 
full concordance to the immense body of Tagore's 
writings. It calls for a team of devoted workers 
and adequate financial provision, and will be 
necessarily spread over a number of years. But 
a start might well lie made in this centenary 
year, and would form a worthy pact of th » 
centenary celebrations. The conqiilation oi a 
verbal concordance, covering both his prose and 
his verso, is what we should attempt in the first 
instance ; that of what is called a ‘reaf concor- 
dance, that is to say, a subjectwise one, may be 
undertaken later. 

The Visva-Bharati University should, to my 
mind, take the work in hand, and approach the 
Central and the West Bengal Government for 
financial assistance in the undertaking. Since 
both the Governments have sponsoml the cente- 


nary celebrations this year, financial assistance 
towards the compilation of a Tagore Concordance 
ought to be regarded by them as a necessary part 
of the obligations they have assumed. 

The other way of honouring the memory of 
Tagore 1 am going to speak of, was suggested by 
an episode recorded in Sm. Nirmalkumari 
Mahalanobis’s recently published reminiscences 
of the last days of Tagore, Shrabcui. Only 

a few weeks before his death Tagore was speak- 
ing to the people assembled in his room (including 
the authoress) of the sufferings of Bengal 
villagers, witnessed with his own eyes, due to 
scarcity of drinking water ; and she found the 
Poet in tears as he s{)oke. Let us honour those 
tears of the Poet, shed on the eve of death over 
the sufferings of his countrymen. They are 
sacred tears. They are best honoured if the 
Government of West Bengal makes it a point to 
sink one or more tube-wells, as iieeded, at every 
village in the IStat(» which has none, and to add to 
their number where the existing ones, if any, are 
not sufficient to meet local needs. A plaque 
should be attached to each such tube-well describ- 
ing the occasion of the installation. It is not yet 
too late perhaps to insert a scheme like the one 
suggested in the Third Five-Year Plan of West 
l^engal. It would bring home to the masses of 
Tagore's countrymen as nothing else perhaps 
could how much they were in his thoughts 
and h ‘W he was indeed their ‘national poet’ in a 
very ieal sense of the term. Tagore, it must not 
be forgotten, was not merely a poet and man of 
letters but one who worried himself a good deal 
over the problems of an afflicted country and world 
and a \ery large part of whose multifarious acti- 
vity consisted of social service alone. This cen- 
tenary year calls for a memorial to the Poet that 
vould emphasize this aspect of his life and work. 

Ways of dishonouring the memory of Tagore 
are many and varied, and it is not the purpose of 
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this article to catalogue them. 1 would confine 
myself here to one rather insidious way of 
honouring his memory which amounts 1o dis- 
honouring — 1 refer to the filming of his works. 
Film versions have been made within the last few 
years of two of his best-known short stories — 
two of his linest — Kahtdiirfdlah and Kxhiulitn 
Pdshan (Ilfuif/nj Sto}ies). (Films of other short 
stories are in contemplation or in the making). 
Both the films add a lot of alien matter to the 
original stuff — paddings and graftings, frills and 
embroideries, that tend to give a spectator, who 
has not read the stories themselves, the impression 
that Tagore did not know his art. How is it 
l^ossible — the film-makers might ask — to trans- 
form a short story into a feature film without 
additions ? Of course, not. Exactly the reason 
why film-makers should leave the short stories of 
Tagore severely alone. The short stories of 
Tagore, and the two stories, Kdhulitralhfh and 
Kshn(Iit(( Pasha in particular, are each a self- 
contained and self-complete work of art. Their 
concentrated form would not brook an addition here 
or a subtraction there ; any the least interference 
sends its integrity to pieces. That is the sacrilege 
(aesthetically it is no loss than that) that has 
been peri>etrated in the two films. The film of 
kahidiiraUah adds details about the prision-life of 
Bahamat that would furnish matter enough for 
another short story. In that of KshiuUia Pashav 
the fine poetry of the original is reduced to prose 
in the way a series of suggestive interrogations 
are turned into fiat affirmations, the suptnaiatural. 


realized as a feeling in the original, is brought 
down to an ocular level, and a hint of re-incarna- 
tion thrown in for additional embellishment. The 
two films have undoubtedly their merits as films. 
But even on the most liberal appraisal of their film 
virtues, the cpiestion still remains : ‘Why create 
one work of art by killing another ?’ 


Literary classics are often mutilated beyond 
recognition in western films. But then, fortuna- 
tely, the majority of iiicture-goers in western 
countries are acquainted with the originals of 
such films : which is not the case with the two 
films in (piestion, so far as non-Bengali audiences 
are concerned. The two films have been widely 
exhibited outside West Bengal. Of the non- 
Bengali film-goers who have viewed or will be 
viewing the two films, only a negligible minority 
have or will have read the two stories of Tagore 
eith(‘r in ilie original or in their English transla- 
tions. The non-Bengali film-goer, therefore, could 
hardly be blamed if from his experience of the 
two films he concluded that Tagore wxis a writer 
who used to ])ad his short stories with crude and 
meretricious otiosities. Would that be a service 
to the memory of Tagore ? The least that film- 
makers could do if they cared for the memory of 
Tagore would be to preface such films with a 
candid declaration that, while some of their 
matter was taken from this or that work of 
Tagoi'e’s, there was a good deal in them that was 
simply not Tagore’s. 
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Rabindranath and Art 



In 11)10, the rising time of the Bengal School 
had inundated the country. Intellectuals greeted 
this school with hoi>es in their hearts, and dreams 
of a revival of the priest iiie glories of the past. 
Our knowledge of art iii those days was meagre 
and pathetic in its ])overty. It was derived from 
the staid volumes created hy British clericals, 
who ^•omited tlieir derivative erudition in these 
volumes. 'rhe\' discoursed patiently on Hel- 
rnanism, Asia I\Iinor, elegance and beauty — 
intcrlaided with che*ap prints of Greek and lover 
of Roman art. (Jn worse, w(^ regaled ourselves 
(Ui the vapid outpourings of Victorian age — distant 
archeologists, who vented their imperialistic 
sjdeen on Indian gods, and godesses. In a word, 
we had not the faintest motion of the past, of the 
revival of which we dreamed. We were pessi- 
mistic of a virulent type. 

In 1910, Dr. (^)omaraswamy's exhibition of 
Indian i)aintings was a bombshell fluency on the 
serene atmosphere of our y^u.s.sv /.s/c world. For 
the first time, wo realised the significance of 
Rajasthani and Pahari painting. The vision 
unfolded itself gradually as the result of continu- 
ous labf)ur and stud>’. But this did not scatter our 
dreams of the revival. The comprehension of 
the wide gulf between mediaeval India and modern 
Bengal was a slow process, uncomfortable ideas of 
the inadequacy of techniques began to on our 
hopes. But we persisted, and penetrated further 
into tlie past. We passed on to a steady on 
ancient India — and careful study of Ajanta, Bagh, 
Sigirnja presented an utterly novel wrrld. We 
had a glimmering of the idea that a revival of the 
past would not be a facile process, and orduoiis 
labour would be necessary. The discomfort of 
doubt obtruded on our hopes — our dreams were 
clouded. 

Into this atm('‘<phere of doubt, Rabindranath 
penetrated — at first as a disfigure in the back- 
ground. In 1914 I had prolonged conversations 
with him in that memorable octagonal room. His 
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rati.scinations were (as always) tinged with 
Sarcars. He pointed out that the Raiasthanis 
and Paharis lived in a different world — in which 
feudalism ruled with its securities, its balances, 
its exi)Ioitations in which an infacet agriculture 
was welded with pastoralidylls. 'Fhereby a 
culture was created, which was entirely alien to 
us in modern Bengal. We were living on the 
threshold of the Industrial Revolution, and the 
mad rush of progress meant a holocaust of all that 
the past stood for. It is that with which we 
would have to come to terms and not with the 
distant memories of past. He reminded me of 
the cruel fate of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
of the duly entombment of Rosette and Millais 
and with cruel laughter reminded us of the gloom 
and darkness into which the Pre-Raphaelite had 
plunged us. What is a trueism now as a revela- 
tion then. 

4'hereafter 1 had occasional discurses with 
him. He was anxious to pay into one chaning 
thoughts and ideas. To my questions regarding 
the courses which art too take in Bengal — he used 
to reply with an enigmatic — Wait and see. But 
his noble rebellion burst on us with dramatic 
suddenness. He had gone to France, the fountain- 
head of inspiration where was a living tradition, 
where inspired and a whole troupe of heroes 
struggled, starved and created. Rabindra natu- 
rally began to paint according to the truest of a 
living tradition. His multi-ideas burst forth in 
line at d colour, and his creations were imfeeted 
with i: new life. They were not suave or elegant, 
I ut living. He did not see in colour with a 
hundred lives but struttled with a thousand 
thanks. His themes were varied and multi for 
he was inspired by a vigorous life, not by a mori- 
bund tradition. 

He threw out a challenge to the aesthetic 
V rid and 1 ask you to judge him as he will be 
judged in the Bar of History, — as a rebel not as 
• the vanguard of the Rocoses. 



Rabindranath 


'1U)F. KSHITISH PROSAD (^HATTOPADHYA 


I SAW THE Poet and heard him speak when 1 
A as little over six years of age. The Swade.^hi 
Movement had started, and my mother had ex- 
plained to me very simply why 1 should use 
only goods made in our country. She had told 
me that the money paid would go to keep in food 
the men and women who made those things in our 
land. My father was in full sympathy with the 
Movement, and when he learnt that “Rabi Babu’' 
as he was then termed, was going to speak at a 
met'ting in our neighbourhood on the Sfr<(deshi 
Movement, he took me with him to attend it. I 
I'cmember only the tall figure and the musical 
voice but nothing more of the meeting save that 
li«' supported SfradeshT', The gist of his 

talk was explained to me by my father after the 
m(‘eting. We knew that Lord Curzon’s T>arti- 
tion of Bengal was aimed at weakening our 
lighting strength. When we learnt that tying 
the rakhl on the wrist of all as a symbol of 
niir unity inspite of partition, was to lie carried 
(ill the thirtieth of Aswin, 1 followed my older 
Cousin Prafulla Ghoshal (whom T called elder 
brother as 1 had none of my own) into the streets 
'*n the date tying the rakhi thread on the wrist 
"1 all ]iassers-by The Poet had contributed 
Ihis symbolic act to the movement, borrowing 
the idea from the ancient rakhi haadhau rite of 
< ciiferring brotherhood. 

Although Rabindranath did not join the 
litant movement for Independence’, neverthe- 
in his own way he contributed enormous- 
to it, through songs, poems, speeches and 
‘as. I have already mentioned one of his 
vUer contributions. Later, during the First 
')rld War, when hundreds of voung men of 
•ngal were being interned and mal-treated, the 
came out with powerful articles and 
oeches against such action. He still believed 
ihat epoch that the ruling class of Great Britain 
• amenable to reason ; this led him in his 
‘luoiis **Choto o Baro*^ to try to persuade them 


to control the “Small Englishmen’* heix^ in India 
from such wnmg action. In his speech **Ka}‘t((r 
Ichaif Kdiiua" he lashed out at the unjust ])olici‘ 
arrests of the p(‘riod. As a student at (billege at 
the time 1 listened with rapt attention to these 
speeches and once I felt very proud of the fact 
that I was serving as a volunteer at the hall door 
to regulate admission to the lecture. 

One sentence has remained in my mind. The 
Voci said (in Bengali), (pioting the illustration 
(in Sanskrit) of logicians, that (ire is i)r(‘ 
Slimed wlien smoke is seen on a hill. But, add- 
ed the Poet “wherevei* the lii'e of patriotism 
burns, the polici’ infer, there must be the smoke 
of anarehical vi(bence”. Later when the Jalian- 
wallabagh massacre occurred, followed by un- 
lieard of deliberati’ humiliation of the peoide of 
Amritsar by the military authorities, it is well- 
known how the Poet came out not only with a 
statement, but a gi’sture that betokened his 
utter condemnation of British Rule in India. 
Gandliiji had 1)\ then came back to India and 
Indian ])olitics and he soon came in contact with 
the Po(»t, and al(»ng with those who worked in 
Shfnttinik( fan, referri'd to him as (hrradev. 
What the Poet said to (kindhiji and what his 
attitude to Charkha was well-known through 
his writings. I ha\e no personal knowledge of 
these matters. P*ut I saw a different side of 
him during this period. Our family and the 
Tdfjon s of Jonisankn had been united by many 
ties of marriage. As a young lad I had often 
been to their house on ceremonial occasions and 
s(jmetimes attended functions at Bichiira. to see 
the Poet participate in his dramas or to hear 
him recite one of his poems. But I came much 
nearer to him when, on my return from Cam- 
bridge in 102;i 1 was formally engaged to his 
granrlniece Monjusreij the daughter of his favou- 
rite nephew Shri Surendranath Tagore, a littera- 
teur in his own right, and well-known as the 
founder Secretary of Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society. 
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Not only Slmiitiuikf^tdH hut the Joramnko 
house of Tdf/or( s was quite often the scene of pre- 
pai’alions for |)resentini^ to the public his dramas, 
opt‘)*as, a]ul seasonal songs strung together like 
a garland. At the time [ mention, the Poet 
was getting ready to present at the Empire 
Ph(‘atr(* his play Virsrjan. In the course of my 
fiXMpKnit and regular visits to Bichit ra house 
with her parents, 1 had sometimes met Tagore 
this time, where my alTianeed bride was staying 
and in course of occasional discussion stood U]) 
for my ])oint of view. The Poet jokingly 
referred to me as ready to twirl the swT>rd, 
and thought that 1 was a suitai)le ])erson to act 
lh(^ role of S(>Hf(j)((fi \a}ffni Uoij in Visaviau. So 
1 came every evening to see him patiently coach 
all participants in the play and myself also to get 
lessons from him. Tagore was to play the role of 
Jdifsinluf a young man wdth royal blood wdio even- 
tually saci’ilied himself for the good of the people. 
The role of the artless yoiing girl Aparna who 
falls in love wdth him was to have been played by 
a young girl (Sm. Panu Adhikari now Lady Ranu 
Mookerjee) who unfortunately fell ill at the last 
moment. Her place was taken by my financee 
Monjusree who w^as also a great favourite of her 
granduncle. On the day of the play Shri 
Abanindranath Tagore and Shri Nandalal Bose 
employed all their art to make Tagore then over 
sixty, to look as young }is possible. Actually, 
when the two great artists had finished their job, 
he looked barely forty I remember 1 gazed in 
wamder at the change in his appearance, as he 
came dowm from his room on the second floor and 
remarked on his youthful mien, Tagoi'e smiled 
and said playfully ‘'Alas what is the good of it ? 
However young I may look, T have no chance 
against you with my grandaughter” (In Bengalee 
(b'andaughter — Grandniece) . 

Sometimes an elaborate little comedy or ’day 
— let w'ould In^ got up only for the large family 
gathering in the three houses in Joramvko, A 
few^ w'eeks after the play VisarJaJf had been 
successfully presented, a comedy w^as enacted 
at the Jorasanko houses. Shri Gaganendranath 
Tagore made a few changes in his personal 
afipearance and called on the Poet, ostensibly as 
a different personage to ask for his blessings for 
his newly married son and daughter-in-law. 


1'agore in his turn jiretended to mistake him for 
some one else and made some remarks at whicii 
the visitor took ofl'ence, naturally in pretence- 
and w'ent off in a huff.. The Poet then learnt hi ; 
(pretended) mistake and sent a nice letter of 
apology, inviting the newly married couple to 
meet him two days later. There w^as of course no 
such W'Cdded pair ; but their part was played by 
two grandnieces of Tagore, the role of the brick - 
groom being allotted to my alHanced. Shri Gaga 
nendranath took charge of thcj make up and 
made a wonderful job of it, so that when the fake 
pair came, none of their relations knew them. 

I l)elieve Sm. Ranu Adhikari had said in the 
course of a talk wdth Tagore she could not In* 
deceived by playacting and this comedy was a test 
for her, w^hich however found her wanting. I had 
no idea before I called as usual in the evening at 
Jorasanko as to w^ho were personating the bridal 
pair. My sister-in-law Sm. Sujata daughter of 
Shri Gaganendranath Tagore had married my 
cousin Shri S. K. Mukherji. She came to me and 
asked mo to see the masqueraders. Her coming, 

I must confess, put me a little on my guard. But 
to expect that 1 wT)uld not know my wife (to be in 
a few month’s time) however garbed and made up, 
was asking for tho impossible. Tagore was, I 
believe, pleased when he learnt that I had recog- 
nised her under the make up. I have left out 
many details, of the comedy enacted, as it has 
been described in full some years ago, in Bengali, 
in an article about her granduncle by my wife. 

Tagore officiated as the Acharya at our 
marriage and spoke in his own inimitable way at 
the end of the w’edding. Next day he blessed us 
as we left for our home. 

My pre-occupation with my work and with 
politics — into which I drew my wife, as I have 
always held that husband and wife should work 
for a common ideal in life — left very little time for 
us to go to Shmitiniketan. The Poet wouW 
have liked my wife to participate in the dramru^ 
and song festivals theixi, in view of her grc'it 
musical and histrionic talent. But she had lo 
disappoint him to stand by the side of her 
husband during the troubled times and to lo^'k 
after her family — two young sons and an ailio^r 
mother-in-law. The Poet had too big a heart to 
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j esent this and made us welcome whenever either 
.) 1 ‘ us could visit him. 

Once he came to the residence of Shri Pra- 
niatha Chaudhury (lUrhal), whose house and 
oiirs adjoined ; there was in fact a common 
passage to Mayfair Road for both houses. The 
Poet was sitting in the ground floor verandah 
lacing the lawn next to our houses as w^e went to 
him to pay our respects. My wife had my eldest 
l)c)y. (the second had not come then) a chubby and 
handsome youngster, in her arms. The Poet 
lightly caressed his cheeks and asked what name 
we had given him. She said it was Gautam. The 
Poet asked “Why Gautam, and not Maitreya”? 
1 said that 1 felt deep reverence and admira- 
tion tor Gautama Ruddha and so had given his 
name to my first l)orn. The Poet became abs- 
iracted and gently uttered a line of verse. We 
waited silent, and expectant ; a poem was on 
ihe way. Alas ! there was an interruption. Shri 
( haudhury came back, and welcome as he was, the 
train of thought was broken. The Poet was 
to go a short distance ; but as he was not 
(piite well he did not want to go on foot. Shri 
Phaudhury had gone to ask his chauffeur to 
take 1 agore in his car ; but came back to 
I’ei'ort that something had gone wrong and the 
■ a** would not be sofm ready. I told the Poet that 
i had a ramshackle vehicle which went all right ; 
if he was agreeable I could take him in it. The 
P()(h laughed and said he did not mind how old 
the car was so long as I took him safe and 
'ound in limb the short distance that he want- 
‘‘h to go. 

We could visit him very rarely at Shanti- 
but went to offer our respects whenever 
he came to Calcutta. As I have stated earlier, 
"in* visits were always w^elcomed by him even 
though he might have wished his grandniece to 
visit him more frequeiitly. Ojice my wife went 
vith my friend Shri Subhas Chandra Bose to 
^hautiuikefau to pei-suade the Poet, successfully 
’f api)eared, to lend his name to an appeal by 
Subhas. Let it not be misundorstood that the 
poet had to be persuaded against his own judg- 
ment. 


Th(^ last time 1 saw him in Shauiinikitan 
was towards the close of his life. His health 
was failing and on the morning that 1 called 
he was not seated at his usual place in the 
covered verandah. His personal servant told me 
he had been slightly indisposed the previous even- 
ing and was then resting in the inner room. 1 
told him not to disturb the Poet Init let him 
have later the note 1 scribbled — just convt\ving 
my pnmanis and adding that I was going away 
without performing my obeisances as I did not 
want to disturl) his i-est. I had barely gone a 
hundred yards whc*n Ihe servant cam^* nmumg 
and said that 1 was to go back. I found tlu‘ 
Poet seated in the verandah ; after touching his 
feet I said “1 did not want to s|)oil your rest ; 
1 feel sorr\' that I ha\e failed.” He smiled in 
his charming way and sai<i “Put you do not under- 
stand. JIow can I fac(^ m\’ grand-daughter the 
next time 1 meet her and slu* asks me why 1 
did not see lu*r husl)and ?” Idum h(' added, with 
another smile, “I am much Ixdter to-day. Put. tel! 
Monju that I saw y(.»u, rising (‘ven from my 
sick lH‘d”. 

The next time I saw him, h(‘ was burden- 
ed with the soi’row of a c(.>ming berc^ax i-mend 
which touch(‘d us as w('ll. 1 1 is fax'oiu’ite ne[)he\v 
Shri Sureiulranath Tagoi’i‘ la\^ dying. '\hr Poet 
came to his r(‘sidence (which was opposite^ our 
house) and made over the (ii*st few bound copi(‘S 
of “Pv.sov/ Manahf I f,(fJ:sniilahh" to its author. 
Purely a year lat(‘r, tlie Pr)et himself t)assed away. 
As he lay iii State in t h(‘ oi’nat(‘ cot that had been 
brought for his last joui'iiew, tin* marks on his 
face ajid forehead, ol age* and ol the sullei*ings ol 
illness \ve*re^ smoothie! out aiiel e)ne e'ould i>ut gaz<" 
in we)nelen* on the. ne)ble r/se/e/r with its gre'at beauty 
and dignit\', in repose* in his last slee‘p. When his 
body e>n the cot was te) l)e bre)Ug}it elown fre)m the* 
tirst t1e)or eai the* way e)ut te^ .|e)urney\s e*nel, I claim- 
ed the privilege, ale)ng u’ith Kax ineh'a and Maiioj 
two grandsons of Gaganenelranath and with 
Masoji a former stude*nt of Shaiitiniketan, to 
shendder the pall and te) bring it downstairs 
anel out e)!* his ance*strai ho\ise. 


■'/ sJiiill he- horn /// hiiliii ttnil 

Wiih all Jici piuritv, niiHiv. lO/// n i t tclh'diK ; 

I love ludm hCbC' -Kabnuh aunth Invon' 



Indian Music & Rabindranath 


8 WAMI PRAJNANANANDA 
Calcutta 

Music is an art, — a composition ot* sweet and twined with the actualities of life, so it be- 
soothing tones and tunes, of meters and rhythms, comes easy to connect the air of a song with 
in (lifTerent forms, in different modes. It has a multiform ‘experiences of life.’* Many of thi; 
long history behind it ; it has a tradition, and savants of other countries are of the sami* 
though it evolved in the shadowy past, it took a opinion that Indian music is superior to others 
definite shape in the Vedic period, and a more for its emotional appeal together with transceiu 
systematic and seientitic form in the first- dental nature and beauty, 
second centuries A. D., when Narada and Bhamta 

foi*mulated the laws and principles of music in Rabindranath was a staunch follower of Indian 

the Naradisiksa and the Natyasasira. Though music, and yet he had a sympathetic outlook for 
music underwent many metamorphosis in diffe- music of all other nations. lie learnt music from 
rent ages, yet it preserved its fundamental his childhood, and the palace of Jorasanko, Cal- 
unity and ideal through all ages. cutta, famous for the culture of classical music. 

The music, that evolved and nurtured on the Most of the Muslim and Hindu Ostads of repute 
soil of India, that maintained throughout the from all over India, used to congregate at 
Indian spirit and tradition, is known as “Indian the Jorasanko Tagore palace at all times of the 
music’*. Indian music has a special charm, year. His ear was very keen and trained, his 
characteristic and feature of its own, and so it aesthetic sense of music was acute, and his pow(‘r 
differs from miedc of all other nations, of perception and appreciation of good and pur(‘ 
Rabindranath realised this truth, and recognized music was very sharp. So he mastered many 
it as the most exalted of all arts. colourful dhruvapadas from the famous teachers 

He has observed in his Religion of Man that like Vishnu Ohakravurty and Jadu Bhatta 
music “assumes a tune-form which is definite, but Vishnupur. 

a meaning which is indefinable, and yet which But he was a man of independent 

grips our mind with a sense of absolute truth.” spirit in every walk of his life, and so he some- 
“Our music,’* he has observed eleswhere, “trans- times revolted against the steriotyped or mono- 
cends the prescient of everyday life, so there is to tonons method of the practice of music. lie 
1)0 found so much of tenderness and infference to believed that the new things may rise from 
worldly joys and sorrows — as if it is ordained to the ashes of the old ones, and every epoch of 
reveal the story of the innermost and inexplicable history possesses certain new outlook, novel 
mystery that surrounds the soul of man and of the character and idea of its own. It is true that 
universe.** While comparing the music ot India music of both Vedic and classical times under- 
with that of Europe, he has said : “In Iiulci. our w nt some novel changes during the Mahoni- 
best thoughts ai‘e engrossed in the devotion to medan period, and music that was prevalent in 
song, and we have to overcome the difficulties the mediaeval times, is sure to take some new 
mainly in the song ; in Europe devotion to voice is course in the present time. As everything in 
their first concern, and they perform most eompli- this world of change is not constant, so the prin- 
catedly wonderful feats with it. An appreciative ciples and practices of music of every age must 
audience in India are potent to listen to the beauty be subject to change with some new additions and 
of the song alone ; but in Europe they listen to alterations to suit the taste and temperament 
the singing of the song**. He has further said : of the i>eople of different ages. Rabindranath 
“I hold that the provinces of Western and was a bright example of his own conviction. In 
Eastern music is, as it were, strangely en- the first part of his life, he composed hundreds of 
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dhruvapadas in Bengali, after the design of the 
old classical dhruvapadas, but in the later part, he 
ceased to follow that method entirely, and com- 
posed new type of songs with classical (sastric) 
ragas and talas. He used to observe that though 
many classical Hindi songs possess words 
(sahiiya), are devoid of literary grace and beauty. 
He, therefore, made the sahiiya of his songs 
rich with poetical charm and value. He also 
maintained that a harmony between words and 
tunes can be established to make music really 
significant. It is true that music, on the whole, 
is not depended on words, and what words fail to 
convey, music can do it with perfect ease, and that 
where words end, music begins, yet words 
(sahitya) are necessary for the easy unfold- 
ing of the hidden beauty and treasure of the 
compositions of the songs. Words are the 
symbols of the songs, whereas the tunes or melo- 
dies are their life. So, according to Rabindra- 
nath, the words of the songs must he of deep 
significance as well as poetical, so as to help 
the artists and the audience, to easily grasp 
the divine beauty that underlies the lines of the 
songs. He, therefore, composed songs which are 
both melodious and lyrical (suradharnii and 
kav yadharmi). 

Fiabindranath was both a comi)oser and 
tuner. He composed songs and added tunes to 
them according to the temj)erament of the themes 
and compositions of the songs. He said that a 
tune is a combination of motions i.e., sweet 
\ibrations of the prana or vital energy, which 
create a divine urge and feeling in the hearts 
of the artists as well as the listeners, so as to 
make them transcend the limitations of frail time 
and space. A tune is, therefore, a moving unit 
which is creative and living. 

Rabindranath was not a blind follower of any 
chalked out path, but was a lover of progress, and 
yet he followed a suitable method that was nou- 
rished on the soil of Bengal. He was a fol- 
lower of the Vishnupur School, and it is a fact 
that this School was also an offshoot of the 
Seni School (gharana) of Delhi, which took 
some new and novel form in the hands of the 
talented Bengali Ustads of Vishnupur, Bankura. 
The sastric ragas were undoubtedly prevalent in 


Bengal from ancient times, but for some un- 
known cause, many ragas and even talas took 
some different forms than the traditional ones. 
The ragas like puravi or purvi, bhairava, 
bhairavi, vasiinta, vihaga, ramakeli, panchama, 
lalita, vageri, sindhu, etc., and talas like yat, 
aratheka, madhyamana, teora, ekatala, dhamara, 
took some novel forms and method of presentation. 

Rabindranath incorporated in his system 
the ragas that were current in Bengal. He 
devised also some new ragas and talas, with 
the combination of systems of both thi‘ South and 
the North. Sometimes he did not follow tlie 
rigid rules of the sharp (shuddba) and Hat 
(komala) notes in the structures of the ragas, 
and so he incorporated many tunes in a raga 
and made it an organic whole. His method of 
presentation of the ragas as well as the songs 
was vei*y simple and appealing. His later 
dhruvapadas are not at all the indtative om's, 
and yet they are vt'ry majestic, sweet and 
significant. His kheyal, tappa and Ihuniri types 
of songs possess some special qualities. He 
loved synthesis, so many of tlie \V(‘stern and 
Kastern tunes were coalesced in Ids system of 
music, for the formation of new modids. He. 
synthesised dance with music in sonu' of Ids 
dramas and enriched their rhythm and tempo. 
He composed the Valniikipralibha, Kalainrigaya, 
IVIayar Khela, Chitrangada, Sbyania, ('haiida- 
lika, which ai’e full of music and danc(\ 
having classical ragas and talas. The iilots and 
charactm’istics of liis danc(i-dramas (nrilya- 
natyas) are dt'signed after tlie modes and leclini- 
(lues of both th(‘ North and the South. 

We can discern four or five strata in the 
lution of Rabindranath’s compositions or songs, 
and these strata throughout prove tlu'. creative 
genius and dynamic personality of the poet. 
He had in him an intense iirogressive outlook, 
but his notion of jirogress was supplimented by 
finality or fulfilment. (1) In the first stratum 
is found many religious and de\otional dhriiva- 
padas and old Bengali songs wiHi classical 
ragas and talas. Here he mainly followed tlu’ 
])ast old masters like Tanasen, Baijunath, and 
others. {2} In the second stratum, tliough 
the first initiative was not entirely given iq), 
yet he is found here to follow some new and 
novel course in music, with the admixture of 
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(lifferi'iit ra^as and talas. The words got promi- 
nency in the songs and the tunes were set accord- 
ing to the texture and temperament of the compo- 
sitions. Th(^ tempers and tunes of telena, tappa 
and other ragagitis, together with European and 
Irish melodies of Thomas Moore were adopted in 
the compositions of his songs. The gitinalya 
Valniikipratihha was produced and staged at that 
time (1881). Rabindranath has also recorded in 
his reminiscences (“JivansnirUi”) that the Valmi- 
kipratibha was born of an admixture of Indian 
(desi) and Euroj)ean (vilati) tunes or melodies. 
Gradually some of the dance-dramas like Mayar 
Kheki and Kalanirigaya came out from his facile 
pen, though the last one was later incorporated 
in the Valmikipratibha. Afterwards dramas like 
Raja O rani, Visarjana, and lyrics like Rhanusim- 
her Radavali came into being with new types of 
songs, dialogues and dances. 

(I’») In the third stratum, we find that 
Rabindranath’s musical compositions to be greatly 
influenced by the emotional mood and religious 
temperament of Bengal. The tunes then got 
slight prominence and he also composed many 
devotional songs at that time. (4) In the fourth 
stratum, we find him as a master com])oser of 
lyrical songs (kavyadhariiii gilis), the tunes 
having full accord with the words, and Rabindra- 
nath here is found to lay more stress upon the 
emotional sentiments in his songs. His national 
songs were composed mostly during the last part 
of the third or first part of the fourth strata. The 
haul, bhatiyali, Jari, kirtana types of songs were 
composed at this time. The dance-drama (’hitra- 
ngada came into being at this time, and the tech- 
niejues of dances like Bharatanaiyani, Kalhakali 
of the South, Kathaka of Lucknow, and Manipuri 
of Assam were introduced in it. Besides, the 
techni(iues and textures of dances mentioned 
above and the dance rectital of the Chitrangada 
also were enriched by an admixture jf regrm 1 
dances like Seraikhela, Ridbense, Gambhira, 


Gajan^ Kazrl, Chaiti, together with the dances 
prevailing in Java, Bali and other places of the 
Far East. 

In the so-called fifth stratum, we find 
Rabindranath mainly composing songs of peace- 
ful sentiments (sanlarasii). He was living at 
that time the life of a mystic or God-intoxicated 
man. He used to consider himself as a mere 
child of the Nature, as a result of which got 
the songs describing the play of the six seasons 
(riiuranga or rituchakra). Many of these songs 
are akin to the folk-songs, describing the 
natural beauty, sublimity and simplicity of 
villages and peaceful environments of Santi- 
niketan and Silaidaha. He had an intense love 
for his motherland, specially for Bengal, his land 
of birth. His kirtana and haul types of songs are 
marvels of composition and tune. He had a high 
estimation of the padavali-kirtana of Bengal. He 
has observed : ''Our Kirtan music of Bengal 
came to its being like a star burning whirlpool or 
emotion in the heart of a whole people, conscious 
ness was aflame with a sense of reality, that 
must be adequately acknowledged.” 

In conclusion, it can be said that Rabindra- 
nath was a mighty ocean, in which there mingled 
all the streams of music. He synthesised all 
types of music, classical and folk in his system, 
and roused a new hope and inspiration not only 
in the hearts of compatriots, but also in those of 
all people of the world. His music is serene and 
simple, and it reaches the innermost core of 
everyone with easy grace. It should not there- 
fore be kept confined within a privileged class to 
make its scope for expansion rigid, but be placed 
on a common or universal platform which may be 
approached by and accessible to all classes of 
people, — artists and artisans, so as to make them 
enjoy its enchanting flavour and exquisite beauty, 
so it may 'vibrate in the memory’ ever and 
anon 


Have \ou ftol licaiti 'Os Silcitl Sfehs ? 
He eofiies\ tomes, tvei ^omes. 


-TAGORE 



The Poet as President of 
All India Civil Liberties Union 

SHRI BJNOY JIBAN GHOSH 



Those were the brightest days of glory for 
Bengal ; those were the darkest days of sorrow 
and suffering for Bengal. From Chittagong on 
the East to Midnapur on the West a wave of 
heroism and martyrdom was surging through the 
land. The revolutionary and patriotic youth of 
Bengal were marching to the slogan of ''Blood 
for Blood’’. Bravely did some of them mount the 
gallows ; others fell valianty fighting ridden by 
onemy bullets ; still others succumb(‘d fatally to 
brutal assaults in prisons, and police lock-ups, 
rather than betray their comrades. We are 
talking of times hardly a generation old ; of the 
thirties of this century. 

The focal points in this heroic chapter of 
Bengal’s history were Chittagong, and Midna[)ur. 
The memorable Armoury Raid in April, H)30 and 
its long heroic sequel drew the spotlight of history 
()]i ( hittagong. The three, successful attempts 
on (he lives of three successive British I.C.S. 
Distritc Magistrates in thi’ee couvsecutive years — 
1031, 1032, and 1933 — blazoned forth the name 
Midnapur. Tt seemed Midnapur had stood up 
to throw a determined challange to Br'itish rule, 
and would not a^low a British District Magistrate 
to survive. No wonder these two Bengal towns 
had to bear the brunt of Britain’s brutal might, 
and imperialist repression broke all limits at 
Chittagong and Midnapur. 

In Midnapur, again, the fury and vengeance 
of the British authorities, not without mison, 
seemed to reach a new crescendo of vindictiveness 
and vendetta against my poor family — a family 
in the lower middle income group, but a family 
of lunatics who were obsessed with an incurable 
passion for throwing ( ut the foreign thraldom. 
The British rulers pinpointed '^his family and set 
about to crush to bits the brood of crazy fanatics, 
as they dubbed us. 

My uncle — Father’s younger brother — late 
•loga Jiban Ghosh — had been sentenced to ten 


years trans])ortation in 1909 in the once famous, 
but now forgotten, Midnapur Bomb Conspiracy 
Case. On the evening of Ajual 7, 1931 my 
younger brother Jati Jiban Ghosh and Sri Bimal 
Das Gu])ta shot dr)wn Mr. James Peddie, I.C’.S., 
the District Magistrate of Midiiapur. He was 
arrested in connexion with the Peddie Murder 
Case, but was discharged for want of i*vidence. 
However, after the murder of the second District 
Magistral', Mr. Robert Douglas, I.C.S. in April, 
1932, Jati Jiban was put under detention under 
the Bengal ( riminal Law Amendment Act. 

Then, came on the 2!ul September 1933 the 
murder of the third British Magistrate of Midna- 
pur, Mr. B. E. J. Burge I.C.S. Maddened with 
anger and fury the British administration un- 
leashed a terrific tornado of repression on the 
town and district of Midnapur. We need not go 
into the details of thiit h(n'(». My lifth younger 
brother — Nirmal Jiban Ghosh — was arrested on 
the evening of Mr. Burge’s murder, and was ulti- 
mately hanged, along with Braja Kishore ("hakra- 
borty and Ram Krishna Roy, on the 26th October, 
1934 in eonnecti(*n with what is known as thti 
Burge Murder Conspiracy (’ase. 

Then fell other blows thick and fast over my 
luckless family. To fill to overflowing our cup of 
tragedies and calamities suddenly, like a bolt 
from the blue came the news at about midnight 
on the 23rd Scqitember, 1936 that Naba Jiban my 
fourth younger brother had committed suicid(‘ 
the night before. 

1 and my old father proceeded to Gopalganj 
Police Station in the district of Faridpur. Naba 
Jiban at the time had been interned in the com- 
pound of (iopalganj Thana. From what we could 
gather from local inquiries Nalia Jiban seemed to 
have met his death under mysterious circum- 
stances. Within a week of Naba Jiban’s death 
news was flashed in the papers that another 
detenu Santosh Kumar Ganguly had also commi- 
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Med suieide. Tlie press and the public were 
iiKitated ovcu* th(*se two suicides. 

Ketuniini»* to Calcutta \ rushed up to Simla 
;ni(l had Miis fualter aKitated in the Central 
Ass(‘inl)Iy through an adjournment motion moved 
by tiu" I(^ader oT the Congress Party, late 
Mhulabhai Desai. 

I^)et Jxabindranath was then the President 
of lh(‘ All India Civil liberties Union. In an- 
guish and resentment my heart naturally turned 
lo him. I addressed a Memorandom to him in 
which 1 r(‘C(junted tlie whole horrid tale of tragi- 
di(\s of my ha[)l(*ss family. I wrote that not only 
had my third brother, Jati Jiban been detained 
sinc(‘ and my lifth brother, Nirmal Jiban 

haiigc^t^ our house at Midnapur had been raided 
and srnaslied up — along with 24 other houses in 
the town — by the Military at dawn on the 6th 
S(‘pt(*mber, ; J myself had been dismissed 
from the ])ost of Lecturer, Midnapur College, and 
(‘xterned from the disti-ict in November, 19;3;3 
“for being de(‘ply involved in the murders of 
DisM’ict Magistrates” ; my fourth brother, Naba 
Jiban had been put under detention under the 
I’engal Criminal Tijiw Amendment Act in Febru- 
ary, 192>1 immediately after the Special Tribunal 
at Midnapur sentenced Nirmal Jiban to death ; 
then came this tragic death of Naba Jiban. I 
complained that the British Government seemed 
b(mt on killing off all my brothers one by one ; I 
submitted that thousands of the finest youth of 
Bengal were rotting in detention for over seven 
or (M*ght years without any trial or any definite 
duration set to their incarceration ; and finally, I 
beseoched him as the President of the All India 
Civil Liberties Union to interpose his powerful 
personality and influence towards securing the 
release of the detenus. 

My dilficulty in this venture was how to make 
sure that the Memorandum reached the hands of 
the Poet. As good luck would have it, the hda 
T. C. Croswami was so much impressed and over- 
whelmed by a perusal of the Memorandum that 
he readily volunteered to convey to Rabindra- 
nath. That was in November, I93G. 

On the 22nd November, 1926 the grea^ Poet 
issued a statement to the press. He referred to 
the recent cases of alleged suicide by detenus 
Naba Jiban and Santosh Ganguli, and appealed 


for a public and impartial inquiry into the whole 
((uestion bearing on these two cases, and the 
policy of detention of which Naba Jiban Ghosh 
and Santosh Kumar Ganguli were the victims. 
Rabindranath said that the lives of detenus 
“have been ruined, their families broken up, and 
the shadow of unending suffering has lain heavily 
over the Province, and over India.” The Poet 
also remarked that the system of detention 
“crushes the body and kills the spirit.” 

A few weeks later, early in 1987 a S.O.S. 
came to me one morning from Kumar I). L, Khan 
siiying that the Private Secretary of Poet Rabin- 
dranath, Shri Anil Kumar Chanda (now a Deputy 
Minister of the Union Government) wanted to 
see me immediately. As soon as I reached 1). L. 
Khan’s place I was whisked off to Birla House in 
Ballygunge to talk to late C. F. Andrews who was 
staying there. 

Mr. Andrews told me that Gurudev had been 
deeply moved and i)erturbed over my Memoran- 
dum. He was often asking how was it that such 
sufferings and afilictions were being inflicted on 
a single family. Tho poet w^as restless, and felt 
something must be done immediately to secure 
the release of the detenus. Gurudev decided that 
Mr. C. F. Andrews should proceed to England to 
discuss the matter with the Members of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, and those who were friendly to 
India, and the admirers of the poet there, and 
try to create an opinion in favour of the release 
of the detenus of Bengal. Before Mr. Andrews 
left Santi Niketan Gurudev had told him again and 
again “you must meet in Calcutta, on your way 
to England, the eldest brother of Naba Jiban 
Ghosh, and discuss this question fully with him.” 
Of course, Gurudev wanted that special emphasis 
should be put on securing the early release of 
Subhas (Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose). That is 
why Mr. Andrews wanted so much to meet me 
and talk to me. 

Mr. Andrews asked me what should be his 
approach to the problem in England. These men 
were being detained through long years without 
any trial. So he would demand that either they 
should now be put on their trial, or they should be 
re^eavsed. That seemed a very fair and just 
proposal. 

I agreed that what he said was the accepted 
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view with regard to the i)rol)lem of the detenus, 
Ihit at that late stage — when thousands of dete- 
nus had already been behind prison bars for 
seven or eight years at a stretch — I would like to 
lake a slightly different line of approach. The 
detenus were clapped into detention merely on 
suspicion, or on evidence against them which was 
inadequate for convicting them in a Court of law. 
Now, suppose each of them had been arre.sted 
with a revolver in hand while shooting at, though 
not killing, an Englishman, they would have been 
.awarded a sentence of n\aximum .seven years for 
attempt at murder under the provisions of the 
Indian Penal Code (ignoring an Ordinance issued 
about two years ago following the Lebong 
attempt on the life of the Covernor, Sir John 
Anderson — which made even an attempt on life 
a capital offence). Most of the detenus had 


already completed seven years of durance vile. 
Therefore, 1 argued the (jiiestion of putting them 
on trial could no longer arise ; our demand should 
be that the detenus should be ivleased forthwith 
unconditionally. After listening to me with per- 
fectly calm patience, and remaining silent for a 
few minutes with ('yes (do.sc'd, Mr, Andrews 
assured me that he would ponder deeply over 
what I have .said, and if after di.scussing'' with a 
few friends in England he found that my line of 
approach to the cpiestion sca'iiu'd all right then he 
would press for it. 

C. F. Andri'ws’ ])arling words to me wen' ; 

“We must do .something about it. You do 
not know how very much agitated and grieved 
(lurudev is over the cruel fate of lhe.se 
unfortunate detenus. ’’ 


llns /> ;//>' lo llii'i’ niv Lohl Stnki Stub' iil ///<’ 

loot of pm II I y III iiiY tit ft 1 1. 

(•ioi’ iiw llh' Slim^di lightly (o hcai my lovs mid 
(livt: me the Stimyjh to uitikc mv loee Ji iiillnl tii S( r. iic 
(iiOf nil the Stu'iiidh iit'vt'i tif (lisoioii the poor oi 
hemi my kiiet'^ hefoie insolent mii^ht, 

(iiee me the Slieiifith to ilse my mnul hioli nf' 0 ,'e 
(Lilly tnjles 

And iiiee me the Sti eniftli to '^iiiiendei my Stieniilh lo 
thy ioitl li'ih love. 


- (dIAMAI I 



Tagore in Translation 

IMU)F. NlkKNDRA NATH RAY 


For Calcutta, the whole of Rental, and of 
undivided India, it is an occasion of undreamt of 
Joy that in all the culturally rich countries of the 
world arrangements are proceeding for an eager 
and loving observance of the Birth Centenary of 
Tagore in some month or other of the year, 1961. 
Rabindranath was born in Calcutta, the language 
of R(Migal was the principal medium of expression 
for his myriad-minded genius, his intellecual self 
r(‘spected the highest ideals of life of ancient and 
model'll India, and his message of universal 
peace spread throughout the globe. In 1911, 
wh(*n he was fifty and in full plenitude of his 
creative powers he had a vision of India’s majestic 
future that penetrated through the dark gloom of 
a foreign rule. That vision, as embodied in our 
national hymn today resounds in all the lands 
of the world. Fifty years after the compo- 
sion of the great song it can b(‘ claimed that this 
dream of futun* India has materialised itself 
through the magic of his poetic genius — that to- 
day the whole of the Fast and West do meet to 
offer reverential tribute to the Divine image 
throned in India. 

This world-renown for a Bengali poet who 
was a citizen of Calcutta was made possible by the 
interaction of historical events, spread all over 
the world, which were ultimately focussed in his 
liersonal creative genius. A native of the gi'een 
fiekjs of Bengal, his mental horizon was not 
bounded by the narrow circle of a Bengali house- 
hold, his keen gaze yearned like a sky-cleaving 
bird to distant lands and other seas His li^e 
in its long duration was inspinul by a deep sense 
of human worth. In his religious visions 
utmost importance is attached to Man as tho 
Divine — a divinity indifferent to human weal and 
woe could not win his allegiance. His social 
philosophy is based on ihe concept of vvoi' i-mun ; 
a social order favouring individual or national 
over-iordshii^ — even though it may be the over- 
lordshi]) of a i^ally deserving nation — was never 
acceptable to him. He loved his Bengali mother- 


land with a passionate zeal, he thought his life 
blessed because he was born in Bengal. But his 
Bengal was to him a part of the world mother’s 
universal home. The Visva-bharati, which was 
the central core of all his thought and action in 
the later part of his life, has for its motto a very 
brief but meaningful text 

where the vast and various world is brought into 
loving intimacy of a microcosm ic nest. Every 
where his emphasis was laid not on the individual, 
nor on the nation ; but on humanity in its entirety. 
And this deep sense of human worth is the main 
foundation of his permanent place in the heights 
of world-culture. 

Through his long life of eighty years 
Tagore achieved such an amazing variety of 
artistic productions that they are comiiarable with 
credit to Goethe’s or Hugo’s. But it seems 
that an inescapable condition of versatility is 
this that one cannot be equally great in all the 
spheres of one’s own activities. Tagore himself 
was aware of this limitation. Surveying his past 
in the eventide of his life he said ; ‘T have looked 
at mysolf from many angles, entered into numer- 
ous experiments with self, so that every now and 
then newer aspects have Hashed before my eyes. 
Going over the long and tortuous ways of my life, 
now that my tinn* of departure is not far-off, I 
can visualise a completed circle. T can now 
realise that I have only one claim to recognition, 
and that is — that 1 am a Poet.” Obviously, the 
word “Poet” ( ) here is not to be taken in 

a n.rrow^ restricted sense. Poetry in the 
senst- of the untranslablo aphorism of Sanskrit 
aesthetics evidentily inten- 

ded by him. In truth there is hardly any- 
thing expressed by him in w^ords and sentences 
— be it an ordinary letter or a scribble in an 
aut(>graph-book, which does not partake of 
the nature of poetry. The words through whicli 
‘.abindranath’s genius revealed itself are words 
of the Bengali language. A poet writing in tln^ 
language of Bengal has become the world poet. 
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Without an intimate knowledge of this language, 
it can surely be asserted, an adequate evaluation 
of scale of Tagore’s perfection as a creative artist 
is an impossibility — an effort foredoomed to 
failure. 

That Tagore’s signiticance as a world-poet 
was unknown in Bengal before announcement of 
the Nobel Award is a view unworthy of any 
respect. There is at least one irrefutable 
evidence for this. About a year earlier than the 
world-shaking declaration, the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, in 1911, through the initative and effi- 
ciency of Ramendra Sundar Trivedi of halllowed 
memory, organised the historic homage to the 
poet, Rabindranath Thakur, on fulfilment of the 
fiftieth year of his life. In a poem composed in 
connection with this event, Satyendra Nath Datta 
Iriumphantly declared : 

In the Assembly of World-poets we’re proud 
of your seat, 

Bengalis are the kings of song-makers, whom 
no)ie can beat. 

I 

It has to be remembered that Satyendranath 
whf^n he composed this song, though young in 
age, was already a recognised pei*sonality for 
tlie width of his culture and knowledge of many 
language's. Ilis glowing tribute to Rabindranath 
cama)t be regarded as a temporary effusion of 
I'ancy. It is a critical appreciation of a sensitive 
lover of poetry at its best. Inspite of all these 
facts it is undeniable that Tagore’s world-fame 
was made possible through the medium of 
English translatoins. This world-recognitioii of 
Tagore acted like speedy wine on the then younger 
generation of Bengali lyrists, one of whom burst 
out into an exclamation : 

My Bengali Muse is the Queen ^^hom all the 
Muses greet, 

Whose darling Rabi has brought the world 
down to her lotus feet. 

c^i I 

This intoxicated hymning of the Bengali 
^luse at that time is quite understandable. Biu 
ve cannot overlook the fact that no poet can be 
iionoured outside his native land without recourse 
’ ' ing taken to translation. It was the medium 


of Bnglish translation that made our homely 
Bengali Muse honoured and respected in lands far 
away Irom our native shore. What was once the 
exclusive enjoyment of the educated Bengalis 
now became included in the world store of culture 
that was opc^n to all lands and peopk'S. 

How deeply Tagore’s lyrics in their English 
embodiment stirred the poetic consciousness of 
the young Englishmen of the period has recent- 
ly been brought to our knowledge by a touching 
incident. Sri Rathindra Nath Tagore is his sen- 
sitive and ixffined book on his father, Oh the 
Kd(j(}< of Tnnv (Orient Longmans, 1958) has in- 
cluded in full a letter to the Poet, which, so far 
as is known to me, was never published earlier. 
It is a letter wu-itten in 11)20, when Tagore was 
in London, by Susan II. Owen, — mothc'r of tho 
now celebrated young English poet Wilfrid Owen. 

Slircwsliiiiy, 
Aiiuiist 1st, i;»20 

Dear Sir Rabindranath, 

1 have been trying to tind couragi* to write 
to you ever si»)ce I heard that .\’ou were in 
Lomloii — but the desire to tell you something is 
finding its way into this letter today. The letter 
may never reach you, for I do not know' how to 
address it, tho’ I feel sure your HHHiv upon the 
envelope will be sufficient. It is nearly tw'o years 
ago, that my dear eldest son went out to the War 
for the last time and the day he said Cloodbye to 
me — we wanv looking together iicross the sun- 
glorified sea — looking towards France, with break- 
ing hearts — when he, my poet son, said .Hu'se 
wamderful w^ords of yours — iH'ginning at ‘Wh(*n 
I go from hence, let this be my parting w'ord’ — 
and wffitm his pf)ck(d book came back to m(' — I 
found these works written in his dear w'riting — 
wdth your name beneath. Would it be asking too 
much of you, to tell me wffiat book I should find 
the whole iioem in ? 

My pix'cious boy was killed, one wa'ek 
before the awful fight was over — the news 
came to us on Armistice Day. A small took of 
my son’s War Poems will be published very 

— his heart was torn with sorrow at the 
suffering* he saw' “(»ut there” and th(' r((JJ<nfsHi‘ss 
of the majority at home--the futility of War 

he speaks not of his sufferings but any one 

who loved him can tell from his poems 
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whal he* had passed Ihrough, to be able to 
wriU' as he did. He was only 25. Wilfrid loved 
all that was beautiful, his life was beautiful 
and of K»'eat iiiflueiice for Kood. Our God 
knew blit when to take him “hence” — and 1 must 

not murmur Forgive this longer 

letlei* than 1 inteiuled to write when I began — I 
should like you to read my son’s little book, if you 
do a.s the honour ? — ((.'hatto and Windus are 
bringing it out in the autumn) — if I may, I 
should be |>roud to send you a copy. 

With gi‘(‘at respect and admiration 

from the Mother of Wilfrid Owen. 

It needs no ])ointing out to the Bengali 
Headers that the line of Song referred to in the 
Udtt'r by Owen’s mother is — 

"iblH CT*t 

Ihit it is a thousand [)ities that such a signi- 
lieant and touching kdter in our literary history 
should rmnain so long unknown. Fven today we 
do not know win thei* Rabindranath ever received 
W’ilfrid Owim’s War Poems, as ])romised by the 
motlu'r, and whal w(‘re Tagore’s n^actions to the 
tragic end of this ill-fat('d poet and his few but 
noble poems that iiostm-ity will not willingly let 
di(*. Rut it is a thri'l to renuanber that the 
\ibrant voic(' of an Indian I’oet lent siiiritual sus- 
tiMiance to a young Fngiish soldier who had learnt 
to look al life steadily and whole, undeterred V>y 
tlu' suri’ounding d(‘slruction of the First World 
War. 

In I ho world as it is today a poet in any 
('(Hint IT cannot lemain inditferent to the (piestion 
(d‘ getting his works translated into ditTerent 
languages for a wider i)ul)lic. But it is also noto- 
rious that translation of poetry is an extremely 
comiilex problem of literary discrimination. How 
far translation of poetry will have to Ije faiJiUil 
to the original and how far it can exercise free- 
dom to ])roduce a literary effect— a discussion 
on this basis in every particular instance is sure 
to lead to wildly conllicting divergences of 
opinion. And yet a man of literary t;ist;^ who 
is aware of the wealth of poetry in his ow^^ tongae 
can iiardly fail to desire that riches confined to 
his own native tongue should be available to 
others. At the same time a literary scholar who 


cultivates other languages and enjoys other lite- 
ratures will naturally feel inclined to .enrich 
his mother tongue with treasures borrowed from 
the achievements of other peoples. Hence it 
follows that as in other countries, in Bengal 
also there is the necessity of organised research 
as to the most fruitful method of translating 
Bengali poetry. It is desirable to get ourselves 
started on this work before this sacred year is 
over, for to extend and enliven the tradition of 
Tagore as a world poet is a holy responsibility 
that Bengal’s intellectual leaders cannot set aside. 

In this connection there is a large possibility 
of .self-comi)lacency amongst us with thinking 
that the Master himself has absolved us of our 
share of responsibility. It was his own English 
renderings that wert‘ the first step to his world- 
recognition. Translations into other languages 
including even some of the languages of India 
followed from his English versions. Ilis lyrics 
could not get into so many other languages of the 
world had not he himself been the author of his 
English Poems. There is no sense in not 
acknowledging that English as a language is 
understood by a vaster number of readers than 
Bengali can possibly claim to have. It is no less 
true that the Poet’s own masterly craftsmanship 
in the use of (he English words is an undoubted 
factor in the si)read of fame throughout the world. 
Still this tiaith is only partial. To push this 
logic home we have to come to the conclusion thal 
for a non-Bengali to appreciate Tagore capacity 
to enjoy English is all that is needed, know- 
Ii^dge of Bengali is o)dy a minor matter. This 
dependence on English translations, even on 
th(;se made by the Master himself, is not in 
fitness with the special properties of th<’ 
language of Bengal nor with the self-respect ol 
the Bengalis as a nation. We cannot help not- 
ing with pride the keen interest evinced in 
Ta^ (re’s works in the difl'erent parts of India as 
well as many far distant lands. This centenary 
year of universal jubilation is a proof positive oi 
Tagore’:’ greatness as a supreme Indian. Thai 
this memorable year is not spent in short-lasting 
effusions, it can be suggested that in different 
regions of India to set up by Bengalis them- 
selves numerous centres to teach and study 
Bengali language and literature with special refe- 
rence to the writings of Tagore can unquestion 
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ably claim to be one of our foremost duties. Be 
it remembered that to teach Bengali to others 
in their native localities demands that Bengalis 
themselves should have to learn the languages of 
those localities. Otherwise teaching of Bengali 
cannot reach down to the hearts of those peoples. 

This proposition can easily lead to a wise- 
crack — Will the Bengalis then have to learn all 
the languages of India, if not of the whole world ? 
Our firm answer is — yes — not individually, but 
in groups. The Bengali intellect is not insular, 
it is wide open to all the winds that blow from 
all the corners of the world. Not hostility but 
eagerness to learn other languages has been a 
feature of our intellectual life. The names of 
Kammohan Roy, Rajendralal Mitra, Madhu- 
sudan Dutt and Harinath De to mention only a 
few as linguists, are a part of our proud cultural 
heritage. It is beyond doubt that these aforesaid 
personages were men of outstanding genius, and 
it is needless to say that the idea that every 
Bengali willing to learn other languages will have 
to conform to their pattern, does not fall inside the 
scope of the proposition. Its modest claim is that 
Bengalis who can undertake to spread Bengali 
culture outside Bengal as a vocation will have to 
lo- rn one or two Indian languages, according to 
choice, in addition to Bengali and perhaps English. 
It is obvious that such a proposition cannot be 
looked upon as a short term measure. But it is 
desirable that a beginning be made in this year 
of years. 

For a poetic translation of ix)etry in a 
language of foreign culture is needed intimate 
contact with and close co-operation between dis- 
tant languages and cultures. From this xx)int of 
view a doubt can legitimately assail us, are 
Tagore’s own English translations in truth tran- 
slations or new creations in a new medium. 
Moreover, such translation or re-creation was a 
special privilege for the poet himself. In his 
absence none else can claim it. Therefore, this 
method of translating Tagore’s poems has been 
completely exhausted. To translate his poems 
(‘ven into English requires today co-operation 
between English and Bengali scholars. There are 
examples of such co-operations taking place 
during the life-time of the poet himself. In his 
well-known anthology of English poetry — "The 
Spirit of Man — by Robert Bridges, a few lyrics 


from the English Gitanjali were included. In 
connection with them Bridges made the following 
comment : These are his (Tagore’s) own |)rose 
translations into English of his original Bengali 
poems. 1 have to thank him and his Phiglish pub- 
lisher for allowing me to quote from this book 
and in the paidicular instance of this vei-y beauti- 
ful poem, for the author’s friendliness in ])ermitt- 
ing me to shift a few words for the sake of what 
1 considered more eifective rhythm or grnmrnar. 

The particular poem referred to by Bridges 
is the poem No. 67 of the English Gitanjali, cor- 
responding to the Bengali original 

-The shifts Bridge's made 
in Tagore’s translation which were not objected 
to by the poet himself can be seen if we read the 
two versions one after the other. 

Rabindranath’s translation : 

“Thou art the sky and thou art the nest as 
well. O thou beautiful, there in the nest it is 
thy love that encloses the soul with colours and 
sounds and odours. 

“There comes the morning with the golden 
basket in his right hand bearing the wreath of 
beauty, silently to crown the t^arth. 

“And there comes the evening oven* the lon(‘ly 
meadows deserted by h'fu’ds, through tracicless 
paths, carrying cool draughts of peace in her 
golden pitcher from the western ocean of rest. 

“But then^, where spreads tlui infinite sky for 
the soul to take h(‘r flight in , ndgns the stain- 
less white radiance. There is no day nor night, 
nor form nor colour, and never, never a word.’’ 

There is an altered version of Bridges : 

“Thou art the sky and thou art also the; nest. 
O thou beautiful ! how in the nest thy love 
embraceth the* soul with sw^^et sounds and colour 
of the earth. 

“And there cometh Eveming, o’er lonely 
meadow\s deserted of the herds, by trackless ways, 
carrying in her golden pitcher cool draughts of 
peace from the ocean-calms of the West. 

“But there where thine infinite sky spreadeth 
for the .soul to take her flight, a stainless white 
radiance reigneth ; wherein is neither day nor 
night, nor form nor colour, nor even any word.” 

An event of larger significance in the field of 
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Tagore’s poems in translation during the life-time 
of the ix)ct is the publication in 1923 of the com- 
plete translation in French of Rabindranath 
magnificent collection of lyrics — Balaka — The 
Swan. This translation, which in French is en- 
titled ‘flygne’ is the result of the friendly co- 
operation of Dr. Kalidas Nag and Pierre Jean 
Jouve. Dr. Nag is a literary scholar steeped in 
the works of Tagore, enjoying the privilege of 
close proximity to the poet. He became well-read 
in French while working in the Paris University 
for his historical researches. P. J. Jouve enjoyed 
the reputation of being an established poet and 
belonged to the enlightened and progressive 
group of French Scholars gathering round the 
arresting personality of Romain Holland. Dr. Nag 
used to recite to Jouve the Bengali original of 
Balaka’s lyrics, in addition to translating and elu- 
cidating their literary content. Jouve used to 
choose words and phrases, following the rhythm 
-pattern and verse-structure as recited by 
Dr. Nag. Jouve him.self not knowing Bengali, 
perhaps this translation cannot claim to have been 
made straight from the original. Yet, in the con- 
ditions then prevailing, the significance of this 
international co-operation cannot be over- 
estimated. 

International co-operation in the field of in- 
tellectual activities was one of most intimate 
dreams cherished by Tagore till his death. 
There can be no doubt that in this particular field 
an immen.se progi’ess can now be seen inspite of 
tremendous obstructions. This year through the 
(.’entenary (’elebrations all over the world will be 
heard the voice of Tagore pleading for inter- 
national peace and friendship and his firm faith 
in the ultimate happiness of human destiny. 
This year will see th(! publication in Russian of a 
representative selection of Tagore’s works in 
twelve volumes. Gitanjali’s Russian r,ranslati<.n 
was done from English, and that was before the 
Revolutional. Now in the Soviet Union interest 
in Bengali language and literature has made rapid 
progress. Quite a number Russian men and 


women have taken up the difficult task, — to 
learn Bengali without having the chance of 
coming to Bengal and learn from the Bengalis. 
The Oriental Faculty of the Ijeningrad University 
where Bengali is taught with regularity and care 
attracts student even from Peking and Berlin. 
Russian tran.slators of Rabindranath’s works do 
not now depend on previous English or French 
models. They have straight access to the 
Bengali original. Such an extensive arrangement 
for translating Tagore from the original Bengali 
text is not known in any other major language 
of the world. The examples they have set in 
rendering faithfully his lyrical pieces are really 
striking. The sonorous quality of the original, 
including stanza-formation and rhyme-scheme is 
carefully attended to. And whatever their suc- 
cess, it is due entirely to their own efforts, the 
share of Bengali co-operation being hardly pre- 
sent. And the scope of this co-operation at the 
present time is also very limited, because Bengali 
scholars with adequate knowledge of Russian 
language and literature who alone can effectively 
contribute in such a co-operation are practically 
non-existent. The Russian translators from 
Bengali are looking forward to the day when 
Russian will be .studied more exten.sively in Bengal, 
so that their labour will be critically reviewed, im- 
perfections pointed out and improvements suggest- 
ed. In memory of Rabindranath as a true friend 
of the Soviet Union, this year should see organised 
efforts being made for the larger propagation of 
Russian Studies among ourselves. While recog- 
nising in this connection the claim of the Russian 
language, we cannot ignore the imporatnee of 
world languages like French, German, Chinese and 
Spanish. This is our heavy rc.sponsibility — the 
responsibility of being the inheritors of Rabindra- 
nath’s glory. Rabindranath himself acknow- 
ledged the manifold heritage he had received 
frcie Rammohan and Vidyasagar, Madhusudan 
and Bankimchandra and he has left behind him a 
call to his descendants to be worthy of their 
onerous good luck.* 


'■Rased on a lecture delivered on the 21.'it February. 
1961, as a part of Tagore Centenary Celebrations orga- 
-ieed by the Corporation of Calcutta. 



Tagore’s Educational Faith 

PROF. SUNIL CHANDRA SARKAR 



It is well known that Tagore found the sys- 
tem of education current in his student days 
wholly repugnant and wasteful. It was merely 
utilitarian and valued because it was supposed to 
provide better chances of employment. Natura- 
lly, it failed to attract the pupils and demanded 
nothing of them except a period of dull comp- 
liance with routine and cheerless mental labour. 
To Tagore, however, education was a total process 
involving the entire personality of the pupil and 
this could not take place at all except on the basis 
of a free and full self-giving on the part of the 
pupil. That is why faith in an ideal, self-dedica- 
tion to some high pui'pose was essential. But 
Western education in modern times has more or 
less cut itself adrift from all shades and varieties 
of idealism lest the ^authoritarianism’ supi)osed to 
])(» inst.parably associated with idealism should in 
some manner or other prejudice its democratic 
profession and [)ractice. This has resulted in a 
gradual disintegration of the atmosphere of res- 
pectfulness, reverence and aspiration, of total 
self-giving and sustained effort which any educa- 
tional plan for the growth of human personality 
would seem to require. This is one of the reasons 
why Tagore harked back to the earlier days of 
our (dvilization and wanted to revive the Tapo- 
raua ideal. During the forty years of his life 
which he gave to the AsrcDtui of his making, he 
had occassion to doubt the adequacy of the ideal 
he had offered in the beginning, and as days 
luissed he had to reformulate it from time to 
time, but he never wavei’ed in his demand for 
faith on the part of both teachers and pupils in 
^ome high all-inclusive purpose. The results pro- 
duced by this demand are stated below in general 
terms and it is hoped that all who have had some 
wapiaintance with the experiment will bear it out. 

In a number of cases not very small there 
' HS a sincere and whole-hearted acceptance of 
^he ideal in a more or less high form and with 
1 cm education became a life-long adventure of 


exploration, experience and growth. Examples 
of entire families building up their lives on the 
faith and inspiration they had at Santiniketan 
and finding their greatest happiness in that crea- 
tive endeavour are not at all rare. With the 
majority of persons the results were, of course, 
not so spectacular, but they were certainly more 
satisfactory and convincing and very much less 
wasteful than what one finds among the average 
products of traditional education. It is, of 
course, possible, or even inevitable that there will 
always be a p«n*centage incapable of responding to 
the call. In these days when the enforcement of 
compulsory education is supposed to be normal 
and there is no compunction in elderly hearts in 
subject ing children to programmes of unwanted 
learning for the sake' of remote ])rosi>ects of em- 
ployment, one may be tempted to hold such 
HMiuirement of ‘faith’ unnecessary, unn'al or im- 
possible to fulfil. But gore’s experiment would 
show that such a demand is not so unrealistic 
after all, that, it is capable of producing satisfac- 
tory results ill (juite a large number of cases. And 
where it fails, it may not indeed be worthwhile 
to force instructi(m down the unwilling throats 
and gain nothing but a huge educatonal waste as 
education in our country is doing even now. 

The real problem was to lind an ideal which 
would bo intelligible and acceptable to most men, 
which would inspin? and actuate their best efforts 
at self-education and which would at the same 
time have some (*ffectiv'e connection with pio- 
gressive movements in this country and all over 
the world, with the (n^olutionary forward-thrusts 

of humanity as a whole. 

In 1001, when he started Santiniketan, 
Tagore was deeply imbued through his studies 
and his personal .sadhana profoundly influenced 
as it was by the Maharshi’s example vyith the 
spirit of India’s ancient spiritual aspiration, her 
Tapovamt ideal and V panUhndlc culture. A sense 
of a new dawn, a spiritual lenaissance in the 
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country had seized his mind and imagination and 
ho ])assed through a series of emotional experien- 
ces, a record of which exists in his Naivedya 
poems. So, naturally he wanted to use the old 
spiritual ideal and discipline shorn of the adventiti- 
ous olfshoots that had grown around them during 
the centuries and made acceptable to modern mind. 
The non-sectarian, universal character of Upani- 
teachings was itself of great help as the 
iVlaharshi had already found it. But after all, it 
was a spiritual ideal, and although Tagore demand- 
ed of the few chosen ])upils and teachers who 
came to join the institution, an adherence to this 
ideal, he was certainly not sure that it would 
work with any except the exce])tional few in this 
age of scepticism, wilful distortion and falsifica- 
tion of all that is true and noble. And yet he was 
driven, by an inner compulsion, to try the 
experiment. 

The booklet 'Bmhmuchnnjasnm' contains a 
Report of Tagore’s exhortations to the first few 
pupils on the day of inception and the first body 
of rules and regulations for the guidance of stu- 
dents and teachers, their mutual relationship, 
duties, attitudes to different aspects of the 
Asrania life and others. 

In this first address he talks of education as 
* Brat a' ( ) an and of God as the 

the Lord of A>ikcsis, He holds out 
the idea of something exceeding our pettiness, 
something great and eternal as the object of 
pursuit and urges the cultivation of such virtues 
as heroism, truthfulness, goodness. The task to 
be accomplished was to purify body and mind, 
pursue truth, keep the mind cheerful and free 
from doubt and fear, work for the well-being of 
all and learn to make willing sacrifice of personal 
interests for that purpose, and thus gradually 
grow into a realisation of Brahma, tho Vast, the 
Universal, both within the self and without. The 
Asrama was to be characterised by solitude, strict 
compliance with rules prescribed by rejection of 
worldly luxuries and superfluous amenities and 
things, repression of evil propensities, high 
reverence for the ideal and its protagonist, the 
Garu and a spirit of dutifulness and service. The 
ndationship Ix'tween the teacher and the taught 
must be spiritual, he asserted. And in the list of 
rules he mentioned even certain daily practices 


and rituals and meditation with the help of the 
gayatri mantra ^;) 1 

It is indeed curious that the apostle of the 
new humanism who had waged its war not only 
against protagonists of Hinduism, of the Sana- 
tana Dharnia, like Bepin Pal and Chandranath 
Basu but also against the great Bankim, should 
now himself be an avowed sponsor of that cult. 
Two reasons can be suggested in explanation of 
this stand. The chief certainly was that he had 
seen this Llpanishadic religion, as revived and 
practised by his father, assume under his inspi- 
ration a living form broad enough to hold all the 
elements of an Kast-West cultural synthesis 
which one would like to include. So what he 
found to be true at his family house at Jorasanko, 
he thought, he could apply at the new institution 
of his making. The other reason would be clear 
from what he himself wrote at the time : “If 
only we could give our own nature the freedom 
of full self-realization in the domain of greatness 
which belonged to our country, we could thereby, 
by that very process, pass on to universalism. But 
we would get nothing by way of self-development 
and progress if we simply, by allowing what was 
our own to crumble and perish, sought to merge 
ourselves with others. It would indeed seem 
more desirable even to carry loyalty to our indi- 
genous tradition and ways to an extreme point 
than foolishly ape an alien-culture and consider 
ourselves blessed.” 

What occasion of wounded self-respect, what 
sense of national frustration wrung this most un- 
Rabindrian utterance from him we need not hero 
explore. But we may state here that this is only 
the exception which proves the rule and reveals 
one of the most distinctive features of Tagore’s 
pers^ nality : His life-long urge to break narrow 
moulds of custom and thought and embrace 
realities wider and more inclusive. His Santi- 
niketan experiment, even like his life of literan' 
creativity and his public life, is indeed a 
succession of dramatic breaking of barriers, 
reaching out into vaster fields and opening up of 
wider horizons. 

The book "Brahma-VidyaUtya* by A jit Chakra- 
varty, one of the most distinguished members oi 
Santiniketan in its early years, is indeed a very 
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important document for our present puri)ose, 
reviewing as it does the first eleven years’ work 
at the institution. Chakravarty depicts in this 
book with admirable insight and understanding 
the series of trials and critical situations that 
came one after another during these years, at mo- 
ments threatened complete disintegration of the 
Asrama and repeatedly tended to deflect it from its 
avowed aim. Brahma-Bandhab Upadhyay, the fa- 
mous religious reformer, who, presumably attrac- 
ted by Tagore’s 'Naivedya' poems and the type of 
sentiment he allowed himself to express in these 
years as quoted above, came to join the school as 
first principal, sought to make it the training 
ground of a rigid religious cult. He was adamant 
in forcing upon everybody his own ideas and ways 
and sought to obtain results by strict enforcement 
of rules. He left Santiniketan after a year as he 
realised, as also did Tagore, that their paths were 
different. Chakravarty very acutely points out 
in this connection the difference between 
Upadhyay and the Maharshi. The latter would 
give opportunity of free development to every- 
body and like each to grow in spiritual experience 
in his own way. Tagore’s approach was wholly 
like his father’s. But the Upadhyay would like 
to cyst everybody in the same mould, the mould 
of his own invention. This dogmatic approach 
went so far that Tagore had even to accept the 
distinction of castes as a social reality and accede 
to separate arrangements in the kitchen for 
Brahmins and lower castes. But soon the stif- 
ling narrowness, the cress inhumanity, the absurd 
rigidity of the system became so revolting to him 
that he broke through it once for all. And his 
demand ever afterwards was for inner attraction 
and willing compliance and not for external con- 
formity to rules. The Upadhyay episode made 
him see how his first statements of aim could 
defeat its own purpose and fall an easy prey to 
orientalism, Sanatani Hindvism, pastism, ritua- 
lism or to any such limited aim and thus effect- 
ively exclude the universal element that he 
sought. One other thing also he realised. It was 
likely to achieve his aim. Not by shutting out 
all kinds of experience, but by accepting all that 
might lead to the universal, all that is positive and 
meaningful in man’s cultural heritage, should he 
proceed on his path. 


Then came the challenge of ‘academicism,’ a 
period when bookish studies were given an ex- 
cessive stress. Chakravarty observes iji this 
connection, “Rabindranath was keen, that along 
with academic studies, there should also a true 
awakening of the mind and heart. And this was 
what Satish’s teaching achieve,” Satish Roy, the 
young poet and teacher, who after serving the 
institution as nobody else has since b('en able to 
do, died a premature death at Santiniketan, was 
remembei^ed and frequently praised by Tngore as 
the one teacher, who could bring to the institution 
an atmosphere of learning through joyous ex- 
perience. The great value of Satish’s contribu- 
tion lies in the fact that what he accomplished as 
a devoted follower of Tagore’s spirit within just 
one or two years set once for all the tone and 
standard of the Asr<un\^ life and the direction in 
w^hich it must thereafter grow. The conflict, 
indeed, betwt?en the claims of academic work and 
that of free growth has iKJver completely ceased 
and r^miains even to-day a mattiu* of heated, even 
angry, debate among di(T(?rent sections of 
teachers. This dispute, however, relates only to 
the degree of emphasis to bo given to academic 
studies. The place in the life of the Anruma of 
the positive approach as exemplific'd by Satish 
has never been questioned. The world of emo- 
tional, aesthetic and spiritual ex])erience which 
Tagore created through his plays and songs for 
his students and w'hich has made Santiniketan 
what it is was a consummation of that positive 
approach. 

A tougher challenge came with the Sfvadcshi 
movement in 1905-7 of which Tagore himself was 
one of the most devoutly respected headers. 
But the frenzy of the movement disi)leased him 
and he hastened from the troublous scene of 
agitation to the ])eace of Santiniketan. It was 
some inner treasure, some principle of universal 
significance to man which he sought to save from 
harm and would not allow it to be sacrificed even 
at the altar of patriotism. A wave ol public indig- 
nation followed him from Ualcutta to his abode 
of peace and gave it a rude shaking. Here also, 
as in the two former cases the opi)osition wuis 
between his ideal and something which resembled 
it but was in reality only one of its elements or 
aspects unduly accentuated, or magnified out of 
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all proportions, and made to serve a much lesser 
])urpose. Tai?ore was firm in followiiijr his path 
of broad humanity and ^universalism* — very much 
misunderstood and much maligned though it 
always was. In these cases of controversy 
between something total, inclusive and great on 
the one hand and something fragmentary, partial 
and limited on the other, he excelled in the same 
manner as his father did. He widened the ‘whole' 
till it included and held integrated within itself 
all that was of real worth in the dissident parts. 
Tagore's ideal gave a just place in itself to ancient 
Indian Culture, Sanatcoia Dharmu, academic 
studies and patriotism and would not allow any of 
these elements to grow beyond its legitimate 
proportions and cover or kill the larger inpulse. 

Tagore’s role in tackling these conflicting for- 
ces and ideologies became unmistakable and clear 
in the first few years of the Amtma's life. Some 
other forces which found entry into the Asrama 
life as though by a pre-arranged plan were dealt 
with in the same masterly manner. Although 
apparently quite contrary to Tagore’s idealism, 
they were neither wholly repulsed nor given the 
undue importance they claimed. Mention may 
be made here of the self-support, self-help, and 
social service ideas that Gandhiji brought with 
himself and the members of his own Asrama who 
found shelter at Santinikelan on their arrival 
from South Africa and si)ent there a month. Ever 
since that time Santiniketan has been celebrating 
with love and respect this first visit by the 
Mahatma on the annual Gandhi Punnaha day. 
Tagore appreciated this Gandhian contribution, 
sought to include the spirit within the ambit of 
his ideal but found it impossible to devote to these 
things the time and importance in the day’s pro- 
gramme that it wn)uld demand. 

And there was always the danger (>t 
Gandhi ji’s ])ractical programme degenerating iji 
unwary or untrained hands into mere utilitarian 
labour, unabashed vocationalism. Tagore firmly 
and wisely tackled this by subordinating all ex- 
perience and activity to the atmosphere which he 
himself created of 'joyous adventure’. Bid Uiere 
was one extraneous element which came fr._a the 
public which he was forced to accept by necessity 
of circumstances, but which he could never really 
extenuate or condone or fit into his scheme. The 


system of public examinations was foisted on 
Santiniketan. The Visva-Bharati courses which 
organised studies parallel to the examination 
courses but offered much greater freedom to 
individual students in selecting the nature and 
extent of their own studies continued for many 
years with success and turned out some of the most 
distinguished alumni of the Asrama. But these 
courses attracted only a few talented students. 
And with the incorporation of the Visva-Bharati 
as a Cenrtal University these courses automati- 
cally ceased to be. 

Tagore’s ideal and approach in these early 
years was very ably summed up by Chakravarty 
in his review thus : “The aim of education was 
to realise oneself fully by union with all, to 
disentangle and dissolve knots of difiiculty within 
one’s own personality through activity, to 
become pure and full of joy, to find poise 
and the consummation of one’s aspiration in 
God ” And within this framework, Chakra- 

varty pointed out, could be put any and every 
element, principle or occupation that one desired, 
viz., service to the country or the society, pursuit 
of knowledge, social reform, rural reconstruction, 
music, literature and the arts and crafts, and even 
wT)rk with tools and machines. The chief object 
was to have freedom, to extend the frontiers of 
love and goodness. 

In the addresses included in the booklet 
Visva-Bharati already referred to, Tagore’s self- 
adjustment to the new situations which arose 
from time to time, his catholicity and ingenuity 
in admitting new elements without allowing his 
central purpose to suffer perversion or deflection 
can very well be traced. The two most important 
moclfications that he made in the statement of his 
aim were firstly, that he gave the utilitarian ele- 
ment. the vocational purpose also a place in his 
schen> ' although in the beginning he had started 
almost with a repudiation of any such interest. 
Secondly, although up to end of his life he 
repeatedl: talked about the s})iritual element in 
his experiment, the demand that he made on his 
students became more realistic and moderate than 
at the beginning. He referred more to the Uni- 
V' -sal Man and the culture appropriate to that 
concept than to faith in God and the sadhana of 
God-realisation. This created, quite unwarranted- 
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ly, the impression among a section of his disciples 
that Tagore receded farther and farther from 
belief in a personal (iod with progress in years and 
ultimately ended by accepting an impersonal uni- 
versal, something within the reach of Reason and 
the enlightened mind of man. But in his 'Reli- 
(/ion of Man' he explicitly mentions the divine 
element in his concept of the Universal Man and 
frequently uses phrases like the Universal 
Person, the Supreme Person to denote the same 
ideas. 

The fact is this. Tagore\s triumph lay in 
formulating a faith generally acceptable to 
modern man and yet not arbitrarily restricted by 
the usual humanistic notions of the natural 
limitations of man. Tagore offers the widest, 
highest and most varied programme of cultural 
fulfilment accessible to all men of sensitive nature 
und aspiration for self-improvement and crowns 
it with the prospect of an endless journey beyond, 
the assurance of a highest fulfilment which might 
take different shapes with different individuals 
and yet belong to the order of the Universal. 
And this culmination, as shown by Tagore was 
not merely a vague, insubstantial nothing, poetic 
myth, an opportunity of escape, but a real power 
which c(>uld hold in its grip the will of the indivi- 
dual and lead him forward on his own path of pro- 
gress. In his poetry this element appears as the 
New, the Far-off, the Companion of the Road, the 
(denial birth-day ; in his educational ideal also this 
s(nilimeMt for the New and the Unfoi'eseen plays 
a very decisive part and helps each of his follow^- 
er^ to work out his destiny through a process of 
self-creation. 

Speaking about the ^openers’ of the ideal, 
')ne would remember how in incorporating a state- 
numt of Tagore’s ideal in the Visva-Bharati 
University Act, the Indian Parliament decided 
•ifter a debate, to expunge the phrase ‘in the 
tiame of the Shantanu Shivani, AchraitamAhe 
reality which is ‘All Peace, All Good’ and irrefrU' 
cably one. Tagore never w ithdrew in his life from 
■be position of unreserved sclf-d(.v]ication to this 
rhat he thought to be the highest and widest 
! rinciple capable of including and fulfilling all the 
■finitely varying demands of unique individual 
rowth. And he generally found at Santiniketan 
Unat persons belonging to all races, religions and 


creeds could willingly accept it. But it might be 
and actually w’as dillicult or remote and unreal to 
the understanding of many. So, Tagore hmsolf 
did not hesitate to exempt them from following 
an ideal they could hardly apiireciate and tone it 
down for them with reassuring statements like 
these : 

“In our country ordinary people understand 
by Sadhana, an eflbrt towards spiritual salvation, 
a quest along the path of total self-denial and 
renunciation. But the purpose wdiich made me 
establish the Asrama at Santiniketan was not 
indeed very remote from the realm of culture and 
mental improvement of th(‘. average man. 
‘Culture’ is indeed a very complex and curious 
process ; it purifies and refines the mind, retrieves 
it in the state, as it were, of an old, encrusted and 
pale ore, and invests it with its due lustre and 
value. Many are the branches of culture ; and the 
human mind, whenever it is able is to keep itself 
in a state of normal health and vigour, finds itself 
naturally drawm to these various foi’ms of cul- 
tural pre-occupations. My purpose was to pro- 
vide the amplest opportunities of such cultural 
development and pursuits at the Santiniketan 
Asrama.” {Address, 1 945) . 

But ever and again he wajuld re-iteratc the 
full demand in the case of ])ersons who w^ere 
supi)osed to be equal to the task. This is what he 
said practically at the end of his years and as also 
of his association with the Santiniketan t'xperi- 
ment : 

‘To-day I remember a day forty years ))ack 

At that time tlie external scene here was 

marked on all sides with bareness and solitude 
but within the mind there ahvays remained an 
assuranc (3 of fulfilmcait. I had then sought, wdth 
single-minded purpose, to remove all the trivia- 
lity, meanness and arrogance which have come to 
])e characteristic features of these timi's, to admit 
those whose educational guardianship 1 had 
accepted to the perennial fountainhead of the age- 
old Sadhann of India.” 

“I would urge you not to shut the doors of 
your mind against this tapasi/a actuated to do so 
by the irreverent arrongance of modern times. 
Acknowledge and accept it.” 

The result of this tiexibility was that among 
those who have been able to give life-long allegi- 
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ance to Tagore’s i(ieal there is a section, not very 
small, which has accepted the full aim and com- 
bined the cultural programme with some inner 
experience and expectation of spiritual realisa- 
tion ; but the vast majority has accepted the 
ciiltuial ideal mainly and preferred to leave the 
prospects of a journey beyond clothed in a poetic 
haze, as a remote unspecified image and inspira- 
tion or in certain ca.ses as a mere romantic myth 
making no demands on their inner choice or 
l)ractical living. 

Tagore was quite conscious as we have 
already observed, that what our times needed 
most urgently was a new faith, as will be apparent 
from this pas.sage written in 1928. “The time 
has now come when humanity can only be saved 
by the awakening of a new faith. For this, the 
one thing that is needed, most of all, is to make a 
place in our education for some great idealism.” 
Looking back, after all the.se years, at Tagore’s 
purpose and achievement one can unhesitatingly 
say that he did succeed in giving generations of 
his disciF)les a new idealism and faith which spread 
through them to ever-widening circles of admirers 
and followers and bids fair to become a world- 
movement. The accumulating individual evidence, 
written or spoken, of men of unimpeachable inte- 
grity like e.g, Ajit Chakravarty, Jananendra- 
nath Chattopadhyay, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sudhi- 
ranjan Das together with the multiplying and 
spontaneously sprouting Axiamik 
{alunnii associations) and institutions and func- 


tions associated with his name in this country and 
abroad would show that the faith Tagore evolved 
at Santiniketan has worked on a world-wide basis. 
The hope that he expressed at the beginning of 
the experiment in the words quoted below from 
his preface to Satish Roy’s Gurudakshina has 
come true. “It is the Sadhatui of a few persons 
which can and does bring fulfilment to a whole 
country, India also shall gain her liberation 
through the liberation of a few of her greatest 
soiKS — a few tapavons will unclose the inner 
bondage of the entire nation.” 

In concluding an account of this first aspect 
of the experiment, we may therefore say, that 
Tagore succeeded in making a great contribution 
to modern education : — 

(a) by giving it a generally acceptable 
ideal and faith which modem scepticism and 
scientific positivism had taken away from it, 

(b) by keeping this ideal free from un- 
wanted admixture with lesser aims and conse- 
quent lowering or confusion of standards, side- 
tracking of issues and similar other forms of 
educational failure or in consequence too well- 
known in our day, and 

(c) by keeping the ideal ‘open’ and capable 
of unlimited development, not through the formu- 
la! ion of any preci.se spiritual or religious faith or 
cult and its imposition on everybody but by 
making living, vividly real and effectively opera- 
tive a sentiment for the New and the Unfore.seen, 
a belief in the possibility of unlimited self-growth 
for everybody. 


Will’ll a man rrali^c h ' Innsliip 

ii'itli iJic a'oild. fit lives in a n-hon^e 'U'lic'^c 
'^iValls arc iilicn to him, ?('/; n he meets 
the etei lal <pit t tn att ohjeits, 
then 's he eionueihateil. 


— S A n H A N A, 






ON HOUSE-BOAT AT 
CHANDANNAGAR, 1935 


Religion of a Poet 

DR. SIDDHESWAR BHATTACllARYYA 


The many sided genius of Rabindranath 
Tagore has posed a fundamental question : 
What is, after all, the hard core of Tagore’s 
genius ? Is he a poet, a philosoi)her, a lyricist, 
a dramatist, a singer, a painter, a story-teller, a 
letter- writer, a critic, a novelist or a humanist ? 
is he all in one ? If he is, what comprises the 
vital chord of his being ? Or, is he just the 
medley of discordant notes ? 

The voice of the Poet himself has silenced 
all fumblings in this issue. He has given the 
verdict. On the rx!casion of his seventieth birth- 
day cedebration at Santiniketan, he declared that 
ho boro the only credential of a poet, nothing but 
a poet, lie has echoed the same note from time 
to time. It was the corroboration of his consi- 
dered opinion based upon the total perspective of 
Ins life. 

What makes a man poet ? As ancient tradi- 
tidni would have it, a poet can vision the past. 
According to his own testimony, Tagore had such 
\ision at least thrice in his life. First, when he 
was a boy of twelve. At the initiatioit ceremony 
of Rrahminhood, the meaning of (/aj/dlri instilled 
into him the vision : Reality has bound at one 
end the physical world, and the intellect of man 
at the other. The second vision was on him when 
he was eighteen or twenty. The golden light of 
the morning sun had penetrated through the veil 
of darkness. Tagore could suddenly feel that 
divine touch awakens man from his slumber of 
ignorance to commence his eternal journey to the 
Infinite. Tagore has treasured this vision in his 
well-known poem, the of a spr/////. 

His third vision invaded him by th(‘ side of the 
river Padma. He was watching the joyous 
scramble of children trying to p’ sh a fishing boat 
into the river. He could suddenly visualize the 
eternal store of life diffusing itself in myriads of 
individual lives. 

To sum up the visions ; Man and nature 
nre bound together in organic unity ; life eternal 
has expressed itself through the living world ; 



and, man’s life is a pilgrim’s progress to the 
Infinite. 

flesides visions, every c*xperii‘nc*(‘ of nature 
was for Tagore a matter of joy. He could see in 
the dew-drop, saturated with the crimson light 
of the rising Sun, the rellection of Infinite— the 
generous giving of Its blissfid self. Its message 
l)ermeate(l the vast horizon studdtal with innu- 
merable stars. Its fragrance was borne by tlie 
wu'nd. The sombre traiuiuillity of the dee}) sea 
w'as i>regnant witli its presence. In the mind of 
man, the prosenee of the* Hlissfnl was 0(iuall.\' in- 
fectious. Indeed it constituted the \a‘ry coi’e of 
man’s existence. 

'!’;lgor(^ the po(‘t. (earnestly Haed to relate his 
visions aial his ordinary -ex})('riences to the past. 
What was tlu' result ? lie discoeered the cosmic 
Man of the Ri()-Vi'dd, the nailily that pt'rvaded 
the |)ast, the present and the future of the wairld, 
and yet transcended it. He discovered the 
Su})rem(» Person of the Ynjur-Vidn, wliose splen- 
dour shint'S above darkiuvss. 'J’agon* anchored 
all frag-mentary knowledge — -vision as wa^ll as 
ordinary exp-eia'tuu'e to this grcait Person, alliianed 
l)y the /f/p-lVde, cniifirmed I)y the Ydjnr-Vcda, 
sung by the pom^'f^ds and subseijiuMit religious 
literature, and held fast by dev()ut souls. In 
vshoj’t, the all-embracing Pord^^a, was the grand 
heritage' of India : and b>' touching iii)on this (teui- 
tral truth that India has stood for acrejss the ages, 
Tagore })ro\('d that he was essentially a poet, the 
discove'ta. r of the }^ast. 

Rut foi’ '^fagore the' discov’ery ol India’s no])lc 
heu’itage was not mert' satisfaction of int<*llectu- 
alism. Th(‘ Hreat Person was so \'ital to him. 
The Ultimate was not the metaphysical abstrac- 
tion elenudt'fl <d* all ])(*rsonal rcTerence*. iSor was 
it th(' fact, the ])ef idol of the scientists. The 
g-re-it Person was Reality, in whom man could find 
his consummation. 

The Great Person is endo\ved wuth Ihree na- 
tural powders — willing*, knov/ing an<l feeling. By 
Hia will, God — the Gn^at Per.;on is so called — has 

TAC.OIfK CFXJ'h'X. \ JC Y VOL f /'7 
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created the world which, in course of its evolution, 
has found its climax in man. Man and nature 
are thus two poles of God’s creation. God’s will 
has tak(*n the shape of natural laws of the physi- 
cal world. His knowing? shines on man. His 
feelin^i: or love is for all creation, l^ut like His 
knowin^^ it is palpably felt in man. Beauty of 
the world is the expression of G,od’s joy through 
the finite. 

The Infinite, the formless, takes on form on 
which it reflects its blissful nature. But form 
is ev('r-changing, so that God’s blissful nature 
may have perpetual renewal. So, one form is 
transcended by another. In fact, it is the pro- 
gressive journey of forms to reach the formless. 
When this end is reached, begins the creation of 
fresh foi'ms. One may look upon this jihenome- 
non as re-creation after deluge. So God, the 
Great Person, is the unity of form and formless- 
ness. Assertion of one aspect or the other, is a 
partial presentation of God. Form and formless- 
ness belong to the very nature of God. They are 
indisjiensable to (*ach oth(‘r. 

Man is the image of God. So, lik(' (Jod. man 
is also endowed with form and formlessness. 
Form is man’s ego while formlessness is his soul. 
The soul and the* ('go are as much bound together 
and indispensable to each other as the Infinite is 
related to the finite. Like God, man is also en- 
dowed wdth three natural powers — willing, know- 
ing and feeling. Just as forms of the w'orld are 
marching to the formless, so thc^ (*go of man is 
meant for the fulfilment of the siiirit. This 
means that man should develop his willing, his 
knowing and his feeling in such a way that they 
can assert the glory of man’s spirit. ITie criteri- 
on of the success of the inherent powers of man 
is : w^hether man’s willing, willing and knowing 
conform to those of God. When man merges his 
individual will into the will of God, his kiunvledtM 
into the knowledge of God and his love into (h»d’s 
love, he is thereby said to have asserted the 
rights of the spirit in him. At this /tage, man 
feels that wdiat he does is really the fulfilment of 
God’s will through him ; Ik* kmnvs then ihat, like 
his own self, all selves ai'o relatt'd to G »ti The 


discovery of integral relationship betw^ecn God 
and all selves, introduces him to his natural rela- 
tionship with all selves. So love of God on his 
part develops into love for all selves. For Tagore, 
God is man’s God and the world of (iod is man’s 
wa)i*ld. So love for humanity is the indispensable 
destiny of man, because love for humanity is 
nothing but love for God. 

In this development of his inherent powers, 
man is not, left alone. God reigns in man and His 
grace radiates u])on him to make of him w^hat he 
sh(.)uld be. He kindles man’s will with His will, 
his knowledge with His knowledge and his love 
wu’th His love. Yet, man is not a helpless medium 
to be done upon by God. Man has freewill. It 
is his free gift from God. So it is man’s free 
choice to unfold himself before the powers of 
God. Man is not slave to G(xl. They are two 
free beings that unite in the partnership of 
eciLiality. God is related to man as the father is 
to the son. 

So, out of free choice, man seeks the help of 
God to d('veIop himself. He gives expression to 
his will, with divine help, through incessant acti- 
vity. His grow'ing knowledge reveals that he is 
grounded in God. His growdng feeling intensifies 
itself into love for God and therefore love of all 
men. The simultaneous o])eration of three powers 
in man renders him into a pilgrim. He is peri)e- 
tually given to activity even after his physical 
death : he feels at every step that he is united 
with God ; he finds his activity and knowledge 
prized by the realization of love for all. 

Thus out of joy, man is given to the creation 
of beautiful forms : and the goal of such creation 
is also nothing but joy that love of humanity 
stands for. Knowdedge is the bridge betw'een crea- 
tion and joy. He moves for ever ; yet he is ])er- 
petiially settled in God. This is the pilgrim’s pro- 
gres.^\ the perennial flight of the bird to the infi- 
nite s^y, the unending journey of the waterfall 
L) the ocean, close partnership of man to God’s 
creal on. This is salvation. Given to this salva- 
tion, Tagore has not left us. He has diffused his 
being iH human love that e.xpresses itself in the 
welfare' of humanity. 





Rabindranath’s Shelidah 



To ANY devout student of Ta^?oiX‘\s life and 
literature, Rabindranath’s Life at Shelidah will 
be considered to be the fountain head of his 
immortal contributions to the world. As a poet, 
idiilosopher and worker, he dei*iv('d his inspira- 
tion mainly from those beautiful rural areas of 
Shelidaha village situated on the confluence of 
the mighty Padma and Gorai. By pi*o\’idence he 
took charge of his ancestral Zamindaiaes in the 
neglected rural areas in the districts cd* Nadia, 
Pabna and Rajshahi at the fag vm\ of the nine- 
teenth century. At that time village homes were 
mostly abandoned by the landlords and inltOli- 
gentia of our country. Tlic flowers of our society 
had a fashion to desert their villagt' lioines to the 
clutches of poverty and malaria and seek shelter 
in cities and towns foi* comfort, luxury and oi>u- 
lence. It was Rabi)idranath wlio selected the 
rural abtxUi of his Zcmiindary to settle with his 
family in 181)7 ‘far from the madding crowd’ 
ignold(^ sti'ife of city life. He retashioned 
Shelidah KHthibari for family dwelling with per- 
manent kitchen garden, cookshed and other neces- 
sities of residence. 

Fo]’ education of his children he invited the 
s<‘rvices of eminent teachers like ^Tr. T.iawrenc(N 
Shil)dhyan Ridyarnab, Jagadananda Roy and 
others, lie constructed a road from Shelidah to 
Kushtia for convenient communication with t‘al- 
cutla via Kushtia town. Ref<‘rences in support 
of this statement are innumerable in his letter 
and other writings. As a poet of nature and a 
responsible man on the spot in Zemindari 
management, he was urged to effect all these im- 
provements for leading a congenial and peace! ul 
life for himself and his fenaiits. 

Shelidah, on the mighty Padma and Gorai, is 
a place where borders of these districts, viz. 
Nadia, Patna and Faridpur met. The vast sandy 
char land with beautiful landscape of distant 
village influenced his poetic inspiration and crea- 
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tive faculty. ’Fhei'e he got ample opportunity to 
take an intimate study of rural people^ as they had 
to mix with him as his tenants. There he had 
close relations with lioals, Fakirs and 

Massafirs who bore th(‘ original culture of Hengal 
in theii- heai’ts, and the Po(d drank it to his heart s 
content from his early \’outh. 'there ha had a 
glinipse of Bengal, past and prt\sent, and kt*enly 
fell an urge for const met ing Bengal of tomorrow. 

'the cliarming village. besi(le*s its natural 
beauiv and )»leasiiiig eUN'ironment .s ot ovm flowing 
Padma, Gorai and Ichhamati, had other attrac- 
Gofis too for its easy river communications. 
Fi’om Calcutta lie could slai't b\' the Bhagirathi 
and rmcli Sh(‘lidah and could tour ov(*r other im- 
portant d/o/oz/s- by bnal. Railway journey from 
Calcutta to Shelidah via Kushtia or Kumurkhali 
t(M)k live <»r six hours only. lb‘ geiunadly livecl in 
his comfortabk' hous(*})oats named Padma ( hitra 
and Xtn/ar after the dtmiist' of his wife 
Mrinalini l)(‘bi. The rivers, (langa, Bhagirathi, 
Pailma. lehliamati, Jamuna, Boral. Atrai, Nagar, 
(Tialan Bee) and several 'Khals' jn'ovided pleasant 
boat lourneys for dsiling Zeinindaries and were 
much helpful in his writings and philosophical 
eoiit |•ibul ions. 

Sh<>li<hih was Uia. hca<l<|iiartcrs ol! his ahove- 
iiaincd thivc estates and he naturally prel'erred 
to live at Shelidah ])ernianently as he loved 
from the very core ol his heart. The pictinefjue 
village and the Padma, which he described in his 
poems sometimes as his sweetheart and some- 
times as “Mdiiash Sinidari:’ He enjoyed with 
ecstacy the riverine company in his golden hoht 
(SotKir Tort) in close accomiiaiiiment with his 
“lHoositii” his inner inspiration and 1’orryed the 
both banks in his “/C/icya” as if visiting heaven 
and earth in the boat of life.’ 

The last poem of ‘Siiiit.tr Tori’ 

I” 
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Bofur'c his niarriai^e, Rabindranath in his boy- 
liood \isit(.‘d his bc'Iovx^i SheJidah with his cider 
brother Jy otirindranath. Abdul Majhi and the 
trouble over hunting a tiger in a torrent of tho 
Padnia, liis intimacy with Eiswanath Banna in 
hiijiting tiger in a jungle at Shelidah and his 
boyish adventure of painting with the juice of 
ilowers from Kuthihari gardens are the interest- 
ing stoi its told by him. llis unitpie description of 
“iMaiiager Ihibu” (Galpa-Salim, page 57) is a pen- 
picture from his fanciful memory of feudal 
Zernindari customs which he had to observe before 
he himself became a Zemindar. 

According to tho instructions of his father 
Maharshi Devendranath, tlu» poet in his early 
youth had to learn the work of Zernindari Shemsfa 
and family accountancy first at Jorasanko 
house and then at Shelidah and Fatisar Estate. 
Thus his knowledge of Zernindari affairs was 
superb and Pramtitha Chowdhury, Bar-at-law 
(pseudonym ''lUrhaV* in the Bengali literary 
world) wdu) married Poet’s second brother’s 
daughter Indira Debi, described — “liabindranath 
wais umkiue as a Poet and also as a Zemindar” in 
his book ‘‘/lU/yuto- Katha. ’T’ramatha Chowdhury 
dhury had ample oiipoidunity of studying the P(K*t- 
Zemlnd(*r in this asp(‘ct while he acted as the 
Managing Agent of the Tagore Estates dining 
tho Pool’s sojourn in Europe. 

The history of Shelidah is shrouded in sonic 
legandary tale^ handed down from our ancestors. 
Slu'lidah was originally an indigo-planters’ Estate. 
Prince Dwarkaiiath Tagore imrchased it fj*om an 
Eurojiean indigo planter named 'Sltcir and the 
nanii^ “Shelidah” (in Bengali Shilaidaha) is 
derivc‘d from the nomenclature of *Shcli/ No 
history is known of this European indigo planter. 
It is a wonder that Slielidah tho spoken name of 
tlie Post Otlice has become memorable all over the 
world by the writings of our world Poet. But 'In 
revenue-survey name of tho village is jointly — 
Khorshedpiir and Kashba. 

Khorshedpur has a beautiful gendary 
anecdote. It was an accreted char of Padma 
founded hy Khorshed P^aqair. a Muslim mendicant 
of olden times whose 'D-ir(ja (Shrine) is t- 
be found at Shelidah. Another rich merchant 
(H(fnik) whose name was Jugal Sah is still 
cherished in jiopular memory. He dwxdt in a 


place which sunk into erosion of the "Krithinasha- 
Padma. He built at Shelidah his house and Kali- 
temple which are in ruins. A faint history of 
the village is a\'ailable. A weaver named 
Kalyan Roy who lived at Kalyanpur, two miles 
east of Shelidah, installed the deity Gopinath Deb 
wdien this region w-as a Zemindary of Raja Slta- 
ram Roy. PTom Raja Sitaram it passed over to 
Rani Bhawani of Natore. Raja Ramjiban, the 
Xatorr Raj lost all his property as he w^as a devo- 
tee of Kali and renounced world in search 
of heavenly bliss. Some portion of his property 
was purcliased i)y Ih*inco Dwarkanath. He pur- 
chased the indigo planter’s 'KuthV as well and 
amalgamateil the nionjas in his Zernindari, — 
Rar<)a na Hi rah ini pin’ and Him r Fatcga)ujpin\ 
The old Kiithi building on the banks of the Padma 
provided the i*(\sidence of tlie Tagores on its first 
floor and their Zemindary ollice on the ground 
floor w'iih an extensive garden. This Knlhi 
building was washed aw^ay by the erosion of the 
Padma sometime in 1890. 

1’he present Shelidah residence of Tagore is 
also knowui as 'Knthiharij It was built in 1892 
by Nitindranalh Tagore third son of Dwdjendra- 
nath Tagore W'ho was a great poet, i)hilosophi‘r 
and eldest bri)ther of Rabindranath. 'I’liis 'Kiithi- 
bfU'i' was renovated by the Poet for his pernvinent 
family dw'olling with flow'crs and kitchen gardens. 
Afterwards it transformed into an agricultural 
res(‘arch laboratory by the Poets' son Rathindra- 
nath and son-in-law Nagendra Ganguly after 
their studies in America in Plotany and agricul- 
tural engineering. Some sixty biglms of land 
were acquired from its surrounding areas for tho 
puri)ose of agricuKural experiments for growing 
more crops. This was done at the direct instance 
of the Poet Zeminder for improving the agricul- 
tural production of his tenants. 

■‘*oe Kvthibari is a fine Iw'o and half-storied 
buildi:ig remarkably suited to a poet’s residence 
»vith beautiful surroundings overlying the 
ing Padnna w^hich is visualized from the second 
floor appartments. 

Rabindranath used Kvthibari as his resi- 
dence and offices for Zemindary management. In 
V Q ground floor there was a Darbar Hall, guests’ 
room, dining hall, and storeroom. The first floor 
contained the study room for his children and 
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dormitory and the room on the second floor was 
llie study room of the Poet himself. 

Rabindranath, besides Estate management, 
had to supply poems, stories, novels, dramas, 
songs and essays for the literary journals of 
'HitdhauaJ *Bhamti\ *I>an(ja-Dari<li((n.^ and others 
from this peaceful seclusion of Shelidah. Most of 
his early and middle age writings got their birth 
at Shelidah, Sajadpur (Estate of Gaganendra- 
iiath and his brothers) and Patisar, the principal 
of which was Shelidah where he could live for years 
together with comfort and contemplation. Eng- 
lish translation of Giianjali was done at the 
Shelidah Kuthibari. After the demise of his wife 
the Poet seldom lived in this house, but lived in 
his houseboats moored in the banks of the Padma. 
The Estate ollices and tenants had to go to Poets* 
nou"^e-boat for transaction of Estate affairs. The 
Poet used to roam about in moonlit nights in 
Ihe sandy clear meadows and moved lonely with- 
oiit any attendant. 

The Po-ePs intimate friends, Sir Jagadish 
Hose, Shrimati Abala Bose, Raja Jogadindranath 
of Natore, Lokendranath Palit and Santiniketan 
le.'.hers and associates had been on many 
M(i‘asions guests of the Poet. He always invited 
lii's friends to share with him the joy and beauty 
of his beloved Shelidah. For entertaining his 
iViends, he arranged Kirtan by Shi])nath Shah the? 
fanKnis AT'>7oy/-Singer and the PoePs tenant. 
Sometimes Lalhi-pldjf demonstrations were held 
I>\' his renowned Barkandai ^ — Meser Sardar, 
IMadhu Mai, Ketu Dhali, Haider Sardar and others. 
Th(i discijyles of Lalan Sha Fakir lu'ld their musi- 
( m 1 entertainments at Kuthihari and Kiiichinj 
compound when the villagers were invited to 
attend. Almost every morning before sunrise 
Ihe Poet used to walk on foot in the corn fields 
of adjacent villages. 

On the sudden death of Satis Chandra Ray, 
the most sacrificing and devout teacher of Santi- 
niketan Asram, the school of Santiniketan was 
transferred to Shelidah Knihilnui in September 
H)03 under Mohit Chandra Sen as Headmaster. 
For more than a couple of months K^fthihari com- 
pound rang with Asrani songs, prayes and 
hummings of students. It was I’emoved that the 
l^oet had in his mind to establish some depart- 


ments of Santiniketan at Shelidah in its peaceful 
fine environments. 

Tagore Estates were amicably ])artitioned in 
1920. For some unforeseen reasons Rabindra- 
nath had to accept in his share Palisar (Kaligram 
Pargana and Surendraiiath, son of his second 
brother Satyendranath became owner of Shelidah 
(Pargana Birahimpore) . Thus the relations with 
the Poet was cut olf from his much Ix'hned 
Padma-borne Shelidah. In 1927 he was invited 
to visit Shelidah by his ne]diew Surendranalli and 
this was the last time that he saw the verdant 
green of Shelidah and dancing waves of his sw(‘et 
Padma. 

As a village Shelidah was too poor to claim 
any cultural conti*e of tlie Poet, locality was 

peopled with Jofcdtus and ])casaiits, but its charm 
as a whol(' cai lix ali'd the PoiP in many dii*ections, 
which through unknown to many, valualyh' mate- 
rials for his futurt} biographers. Tin* Poet’s 
humanism and patriotism are manifest in his 
villager life besides his immortal gifts to thci field 
of work in literature.'" 

The Poet according to instructions of liis 
elder brother Jyotirindranath started a big hand- 
loom factory in the Shelidah Knlcht ru Compound 
long before the Stradeshi movement as an 
attem]»l to jyopidarise S)rad(shi in his Fstates. 
AnotluM* factory was started at Kuslhia Kiithi- 
h((ri. Jiue business was also started by his 
nephews Surendi-aiiatli and Balendi-anath at his 
instance at Shelidah and Kushtia. But all tho^o 
planned farsighted nalion-l)uilding adv(‘ntiiros 
ended in failure. All these failurt^s told lieavily 
upon Rabindranatli in financial debts, but these 
failures served as the ])illars of success for the 
future generations. Tagore^s sacrihee in nalion- 
l)uiiding ediflee is memorable in our history. 

fiabindranath started a private agricultural 
bank at Shelidah and Kaligram to save the neg- 
lected cultivators from the blood thii'sty M(fhn^ 
fe/os', the money lenders, which functioned well till 

The fam<ais po(*m ^'Dul l)}(/h(t dcscrilK's a line 

incident of Shelidah while the l^oot was a y‘)untv Zainindar. 
The mavvellous story depicts the lUthintthl lV»et 

saw at his residence. Mr.ny Sliclidah incidents are iini)er- 
ceptibly found in his stories in Galpa Guchha. 
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1044-15. It is also a fact, that idea of 'Tapoban* 
as was sponsored at Santiniketan had its 

birth in the Poet’s imagination at Padnia-borne 
Shelidah. 

Kabindranath attempted whole heartedly to 
build Shelidah a prosperous village. lie improved 
the \411age by constructing roads and drains and 
wells for providing drinking water. A chari- 
ta])le dispensary, Rl. E. School, (lirls School, 
Post Oflice, market place for holding mdati were 
established. He loved and favoured ‘Kural melas' 
— which he explained in his lecture on ''Swndfshi 
He organized with the help of village 
])(M)])le, ^Kdtfpniiti 4/e/u’ and 'Sarodii Mela' on the 
prt'cincts of (lo])inalh Temple in a splcnded 
manner for im])roving social life of his rural 
tenants. Viu/r/?/ Baudhau IJti^ah' was celebrated 
onc(i at Shc'lidah under his presence before his 
e,\es tlie whole atmosphere rang with his 
Siradedii Sodf/s — “A mar Sonar Bangld* 

*'Ban(jlar Mat! Banplar JaV' and streams of other 
patriotic* songs that which imparted a new life* 
to Bengal. He reconstructed the ruins of (iopi- 
nath’s temple house and tank which became a 
si)ecial attraction of Shelidah for the people of 
adjoining districts who assembled in thousands 
in the Bash and Snanjittra Mclas of Gopinath Deb. 

It was at Shelidah that he tirst attempted to 
materialise his ideas of rural reconstruction under 
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a well defined scheme. 1 was one of the active 
members of ''Krati Balakas' scouts organised by 
him with the assistance of his oflicers and we 
worked to construct an ideal village at Kandahar i 
on the westei-n boundary of Shelidah Kvfhihari 
His growing popularity among his peasant tenants 
was not liked by the then village elders, but still 
the Poet Zamindar endeavoured to translate his 
ideas into action for years together in spite of 
adverse criticism from the educated section of 
Bengal of that period. At his instance Late Kali- 
mohan Ghose and Mr. L. K. Elmhest and other 
workers came to Shelidah for rural uidiftnumt. 

Shelidah, now in East Pakisthan, is unfoi* 
tunate in losing the valuable guidance of thc^ 
Tagores specially of Rabindranath who felt in 
his inner self an infinite love for this bcaiutiful 
hamlet, as he says in a letter to me that it was 
the sacrexl pilgrimage of his youth and middle age 
and he did not forget the charm of this ])lace till 
his last days which I'omained vibrant with golden 
memories of his poetic life. Shelidah cherishes 
the hallowed memory of the Poet for eternity. 
To-day it is tlie sacred duty of the Government 
to perpetuate the evershining memory of the 
world Poet whose footprints still ennoble the 
sands of the Padma and the village already b('- 
come so eminent before the whole world. 


H II 





The Image of Rabindranath Abroad 


DEBESH DAS 



Prefiident, 

AU-I}i(Jia Pciifjalf Literanj Conff^rencc 

While we offer homage to the world po-et 
whose birth centenary is being celebrated all over 
t he world it would be essential to bear 
in mind the image he has in the eyes of the entire 
world. Such a dispassionate study will not only 
( liable us to see him in the proper perspective but 
will also correct any unbalanced or uninformed 
notions which we may have regarding him due to 
• Acr enthusiasm of a devotee or the cynicism of 
a critic for criticism’s sake. 

It is true that a proper appreciation of 
Rabindranath has occasionally been marred or 
inoditied by the impact of political trends during 
the 50 years following his worldwide recognition 
associated with the award of NoViel Prize. It is 
also true that the enthusiastic and laudatory 
appreciation of his works which hearlded the 
(lawn oL* the period of recognition was subse- 
(jiiontly dimmed in acknowledged and authorita- 
tive ))ooks of reference, like Enri^cJo/xffdia 
Ihlfiomica. Sometimes wrong or mischievous 
int»n*pretation has also been placed on his works 
abroad. Now is the time to correct those trends 
and to enable the world at large to appreciate 
Pvabindranath in the proper perspective. If wo 
succeed in doing so, all the tremendous energy 
and enthusiasm which has been generated for this 
( ( Icbration of Tagore Centenary all over tho 
vvorld, and particularly in India, will have been 
Iruitful in one way. To this end, Bengalis have 
a \ery special obligation. This is a deVjt which 
^\e must discharge on this occasion in honour of 
tla^ ])erfect man who interpreted us to the world 
and to ourselves. The Nikhil Bhdvat Batufd 
Scvuimihi)} which provided a brilliant 
f'uilain raiser in Bombay and was attended by a 
bilge number of the celebrated writers and edu- 
cationists of foreign countries has done some- 
Ibing the impact of which will be realised by us 
^r>>re and more. The deep and thoughtful 
•''idresses, articles on different aspects of 
k ibindranath’s versatile genius approached from 
lb ' different angles by intellectuals who have 


studied the subjects in spite of tho bai’rier of 
language are themselves an eloquent and abiding 
proof of the utility of such celebrations. 


The value of this image is all the greater 
because ot the tact that abroad Rabindranath 
aroused at first only an intellectual curiosity on 
account of the sudden publicity lie received as the 
winner of the Nobel Prize. Many readers in 
different countries found his writings vague and 
elusive in thought and remote in form and 
imagery. Not many wen* the people who found 
in his wu’itings the joy of discovery, the I’efresh- 
ment that comes from contact with another order 
of mimi. Rut leading intellectuals like (’ount 
Ke.v.serling (luickly realised that he was the most 
arresting figure in th(‘ mission of liringing toge- 
ther of th(' East and the West which is tlie most 
dramatic and perhaps the most important c'vcnt 
ot this century. lie i)nq)ared the biadg(* between 
two civilizations as far apart as ])ossible and 
enabled the world to admit the value of tho 
achievements of both sections of the world and of 
the spiritual and artistic resources supplied by 
diversity of temperanaait. 


1'o the average ('ducated man of the West, 
it is dinicult to appri‘ciate the ultimate basis of 
oriental religion, philoso])hy and civilization. The 
language the imagery and the approach of these 
are uncompromisingly exotic to him. But in 
Rabindranath he found a new pnvicher who in- 
terpreted tho deepest and most characteeristic 
thoughts of ancient world with such clarity afid 
sincerity that nobody could miss his essential 
message. Noguchi, the c('lel)rated Japanese jjoet, 
had attacked him for his anti-imperialist huma- 
nism when Japan started its imperialistic cai’eer. 
But Japan itself has outlived that sens(* of hosti- 
lity to him and has now realised the valu(‘ of his 
message. 
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Tak(^ the case oT post-IIitler Germany, for 
instance, A youn^,^ Doctor of Philosophy from 
Germany explained to us in the PomI:)ay celebra- 
tions how the philosophy of Rabindranath has 
enabled young seekers of survival in his war 
ravaged country to obtain sustenance and to dis- 
cover a new meaning in life. Take again the 
statement of Mr. Norman Cousins, the illustrious 
Editor of the ‘Saturday Review’ of New York. He 
said that during the unprecedented period of dep- 
ression ill his country in the thirtees, youngmen 
like him found a lU'w meaning in life and in spite 
of the gloom that s]n*ead around, writings of 
Rabindranath give them glimpses of a wmrld 
which rev ived in the heart of people like him the 
hope and ultimate emancipation from absorption 
in material interests. Consider again the image 
rendered by Magnusson, a poet of Iceland, the 
land of snows and furies of nature where the 
i)oet f)f that practically unknown country found 
in the writings of Rabindranath a new concept of 
death which enables jieoide to survive. In this 
connection we rcmemlier the introduction to 
in French written by another Nobel 
L(fi(r('(it(\ Andre (iide, who w’rote that he had not 
come across such deep and beautiful hymns on 
death in the literature of any other country, lie 
said, though “I am a modern ex()erimenting poet, 
I am deeply stirred by its great lyrical beauty and 
its profound “philosophical” signiticance. To me 
his poetry is the testament of a great visionary 
who looked at life with serenity. Ilis poems are 
echoes from a distant world, caressing our ears 
that have grown tired (almost to the point of 
deafness) of the tumult of our violent age, w^here 
simplicity has bec-n lost in precious sophistica- 
tion, brerl by our insecurty, bewilderment and 
fears. We in th(' W(‘st seem to be losing all ori- 
entation in the world, we fumble around gasping 
at sensations, fads and half-truths which bring 
us constant unrest and inspire ever-iiew dc'ul^ts. 
What a soothing exiJericMice for our restless selves 
to turn to Tagore and find in his work a toftd view 
of man and his predicament in the universe.” It 
is not enough for people to realise vagiuly and 
generally that the East has much to teach the 
West in the w^ay of a l^roader and richer i*^terp’*e- 
tation of both divine and human personality. 
This thought has come to many a Western intellec- 
tual hut the new joy of life and the new message 


of life and harmony which Rabindranath’s poems 
in particular have brought to the world abroad 
are the abiding forces which will make the world - 
poet live through the centuries. Often people 
have said that it is the elements of mysticism anil 
spiritualism which make his writings immortal. 
But this is only a partial truth, often expressed 
wu'thout realising that a much greater basis of 
immortality lies behind his writings, the efflores- 
ceiice of a perfect man. 

The world abroad was once surprised thal 
Rabindranath did not see in the most brilliantly 
lighted city in the wmrld so much of wonder as h(^ 
W'ould have been seen in a lotus bud. They wei c 
also surprised that in his mild ascetic w\ay, 
charged the West with indifference to spiritual 
things. In reply critics pointed to India, a defea- 
ted and compiered nation, as the proof of thr 
fallacy of Rabindranath’s preachings. He ans- 
wered that “the dust in which India’s peoples hava 
been bowed is sacred while the bricks with whicl; 
w^e, and the West build palaces of our tempoi-al 
pride are accursed.” (Article by Bailey Millard, 
famous American writer and historian in 1916). 
No wmnder Will Durant in ])rosenting his wtII- 
known hook “The Case for India” to Rabindranatli 
wrote “You are the reason why India should h»' 
free.” 

Indeed more than ourselves, the best ole* 
memts in the wa)rl(l at large have made a more 
com]>rehcnsive analysis of Rabindranath. As Hk* 
University of Paris at Soi’bonne expressed in il - 
homage to him during the Bombay celebration, 
“he, more than any other, understood that such a 
renewed should proceed from the bringing to- 
gether and harmonizing of the ideals of the East 
and of the West ; his object was precisely to 
create that modern humanism which bears within 
itseT the deepest forces of the human being 
whom nothing that is beautiful, great and nohk 
is unknown!. Of this total humanity, Tagore wa^ 
himself a model : an incomparable poet, a subi’o 
novelist, a dramatist, a versatile artist, he was 
also a philosopher and a thinker engaged on the 
social and political problems of his time.” The 
I’oprcsentativo of France also acknowledged that 
Prof. Sylvan Levi returned what tribute of grat i- 
tude is ow^ed by all the students of the w^orld 
Rabindranath as an educationist, who, better than 
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any other knew how to translate into imperish- 
able forms the universal aspirations of the soul to 
beauty/’ The Director General of UNESCX) also 
acknowledged in his homage that with his 
message Rabindranath “was and remains a 
(him to UNESCO.” When we call him Gunf- 
drva we should rever in our mind “the breath 
of vision, immense sensivity and intense love of 
humanity and a burning desire to realise the not)le 
dream of brotherhood of man.” (From the 
Homage of the UNESCO). 

Alas, ths concept of the universal brother- 
hood of man has often received big shocks and no 
wonder the English poet Richard Church has 
givcm out a cry of anguish that it is probable that 
the storms which raged in India and also the 
whole world including the last World War, might 
ha\e ha'^tened Tagore’s passing aw'ay. Ihiet 
(’hurch thinks that surely the “serenity of 
Rabindranath’s sinrit survived after that and he 
went out of the world as he came into it — a man 
marked by a serene l)alance of mind and emotion 
moving with a quiet authority to assured purposes 
that were unshaken by criticism, disapiiointmeiit 
and adversity.” 

In one of his letters, Ral)indranath wrote to 
FJmhirst that he carried an infinite space of lone- 
liness around his soul. This is a sad note which 
is probably inevitable for a man who yeans to be 
the complete man, the perfect man. The signi- 
ficant thing is that all such yearning did not re- 
diKH* him to the d(‘spair which too often over- 
clouds the sunset of many great men’s lives. He 
remained to the end illuminated by his passionate 
belief in the final glory of man. As Karel 
Junckhere, a national poet of Helgium observed, 
“the Flemish poets said of Rabindranath that his 
wide prophetic figure brought a message to the 
West to make them b^ter through word, song 
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and brotherhood.” Wherever he went, his Christ- 
like ligure was hailed with reverance and devo- 
tion. liis march through the wamld was a pro- 
cession of triumph but it is not the cheers of the 
millions or the ecstatic notices in the press that 
will kee]) his llame ali\e through the centuries. 
As the University of Oxford acknowledged so 
comidetely in its homage to him, he is “the 
myi‘iad-minded j)oet and w’riter, the musician 
famous in his art, the i)hilosopher ])ro\’e(l in both 
word and deed, the fm'vent upholder of learning 
and sound doctrine, the ardent defender of ])ublic 
liberties, one who by the sanctity of his life and 
character has own for himself tlu' praise of all 
mankind.” 

The Czechoslovakian Writeics’ Union has scad, 
ns a message high-lighting the poet’s struggle 
for humanity, ros])tH*t for the inner life' of man, 
for his sufferings and for his dc'stiny. Indeed 
the world may come to an end l)ul not a poet's 
message. It would only l)i‘ proper if the finishing 
touch to the image' of the wairld poet abroad is 
giv(*n ])y a national i)oet of Spain JUAN PEREZ 
(’REUS. 

You will live forever 
inspite of that day of sorrow 
W'h('n must come to an c‘nd 
everything in the world. 

When will be no more the Ganges 
W hen the sea wu‘11 turn into earth 
When the earth will turn into a violent 

ocean. 

Like the sun, like? the stars 
Illuminating all. 

Emerges forth thy ligure 
Immortal, ])ow’erful. 

Oh, [)oet of the poets ! 

Rabindranath Tagore ! 


re. 
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As a lyric poet Tagore has no equal in world. 
Perhaps, as a song composer he has no equal in 
the world. Perhaps, as a poet he has few equals 
As a short story writer he is perhaps among the 
greatest that the world has known. As a 
I)ainter he started exploring the possibilities of 
painting when was well over 60 — in all these 
difP'rent fi(*lds he has left his stamp, he has left 
the mark of his achievements and enriched the 
cultural heritage not oidy of India, not only of 
Asia, but of the entire world. 

T wouUl like to write of Tagore the man who 
heli)ed to shape our economic ideals and principles 
and programmes, Tagore who helped us to con- 
ceive our politics in that generous and cosmopoli- 
tan and humanitarian way, which we believe is 
the basis of the political attitude and political 
programme of our country. I wash to write of 
Tagore, the educationist, Tagore the economic 
thinker, and Tagore the political philosopher. 

Education is the foundation of society ; the 
teachers of to-day are the arbiters of the destiny 
of society of to-moerow and the day after. How 
men are trained, what are the ideals th(‘y imbibe 
what is the type of character that is developed ; 
what is the kind of knowledge that is imparted 
to them ; what are the disciplines through which 
tliey go ; what is the way in which their mind is 

formed ; these are the things which are going 

to shape the destinies of the countries of the 
world and their in1(‘r-relations with one another. 
And at the very outset I must say that Tagor(*’s 
ideals of education marked in some wa'^s a 
lut ionary change from the past, a revolutionary 
change and yet with a continuity of tradition. 
Tagore was one of those wise men who bel'evcd 
that rexolutions are successful only if lh(*v- are 
conf inuatioiis of the past. A rev"oluti<«n. whicli 
seeks to break away completely from Oiie' ’ past, 
anv revolution which denies tradition, ultimately 
defeats itself. And revolutions are successful 
when all the values of the past are re-discovered, 


Tagore was no Obscurantist 
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are taken up and are re-shaped according to the 
needs of changing times, or reformed to meet the 
demands of the new age. And Tagore was in 
that sense essentially an educational revolution- 
ary, He had an educational career which did not 
go through the normal course. He finished 
school but he did not go very much beyond school 
and he found the routine of the school, in parti- 
cular the dull imposition of text books and its 
conformity to a number of subjects in which he 
w'as not interested, too much for his spirit too 
much for his mind, and he felt that his mind 
would not blossom in that way. And what really 
hurt him most was that this education was divor- 
ced from the immediate background of our social 
life, it was divorced from our cultural traditions, 
and, most important of all for Tagore, it had no 
contact with natui^. 

Tagore believed that education must dcvelo|) 
the personality of the child in the context of 
nature and allow the child to develop in tune with 
it. Ho wanted to allow the child to imbibe the 
beauties of nature, to allow the expanse of th(^ 
sky, the quietness of the evening and the promise 
of the morning, the scintillating beauty of the 
stars and the radiance of the Sun when it rises 
to permeate the personality of the child ; so that 
gradually these things became a ])art of his being, 
and there was harmoney in his inner nature ns 
there is harmony u\ the world outside. Tagore 
knew that there are classes and conflicts in the 
woT’ld outside but he also knew that these clashes 
and conflicts are always * finally overcome, and 
there is a larger harmony in which the smaller 
clashe s and conflicts always find their place. And 
therefore he thought that the intellect should bo 
devek'jpod, the emotions should be developed voli- 
tion and will-power should be developed and all 
ihese should be done through activity of many 
kinds. Tagore did not believe in any narrow 
educational ideals. He did not think that only 
Art makevS a proper education. He did not think 
that only Mathematics would give a proper edu- 
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cation. He did not think that only Science would 
liive a proper education. But he believed — and 
he tried to carry out his beliefs in his school 
which he started in 1901 — that all these different 
aspects ot the chiUKs personality must develop 
harmoniously. He was one of the earliest edu- 
cational thinkers in recent times who emphasized 
activity as an essential principle of education. 
In many ways these ideals have been shared by 
people in Western countries as well, and also in 
our country. But Tagore’s special contribution 
was the emphasis on harmony, the emphasis on 
balance, the emphasis on all-sided development of 
l)ersonality, so that no one aspect was submerged, 
no one aspect was sacrificed to develop any other 
aspect. For him beauty must be moral, and 
tnorality must be imbided with the sprit of 
l)eaiity, and in this way, truth, beauty and good- 
ness — these were three values which he sought 
to fuse in his educational ideals. 

May 1 now turn to Tagore’s contribution to 
our economic life ? One of the things of which 
modern India is proud, one of the things about 
wdiich W'O have great hope — some pride in the 
achiexement that has already been made, and 
"tin greater hopes in the promise which they hold 
-is what wo call the community development 
ia*ogramme. This programme has become a 
s.vnibol of hope in the villages. He said that 
'me of the misfortunes of the modern age has 
Is'en that Shree, grace beauty has left the 
villages. The viHage is bereft of grace, bereft 
of beauty, bereft of culture. Modern culture has 
become primarily urban. The very word ‘Vivili- 
zution’' sHows that it has something to do with 
cities, and in the modern age, this concentration 
on cities has become even greater than it was in 
the past. And the result is that throughout the 
world there has been a drift of the abler men, of 
the more imaginative men and women, of men 
and women of will and vision away from rural 
areas to the towns. And the cons('quence of that 
has been that village life has become even more 
im]>overishet. There is to-day a great gap bet- 
ween the town and the village, and in spite of 
^he admonitions of many great men, of Ruskin 
some 100 years ago, and of Tolstoy, and Mahatma 
fhandhi, that people should go back to the villages, 
nobody goes back to the villages. And bright 


boy, any bright girl who gets an opportunity of 
coming from the village to the town likes to stay 
there. 

Tagore I'ealised this and Tagore said that this 
vicious circle can be broken not by admojiition, 
not by speaking in lyric terms about the beauties 
of village life, but by transfoi-ming the villages, 
by changing the pattern of rural life, by making 
the villages more like towns, so that the gi*eat 
gap which ('xists to-day betwc'en village and town 
is gradually overcome. People come away from 
the villages l)ecause the villages do not give 
oi)p(»rtuniti(\s of education, do not give opi)oi‘tuni- 
ties of service, do not give oi)|)ort unities of 
the development of personality. They do not 
have the health servic(‘s, the sanitary services, 
the communications and hundreds of oth(M* things 
which mak(' the town such an attractiva; place for 
the young man and woman of to-day. And Tagore 
said that this can be changaal only if village life 
is reconstructed, only if educational facilities are 
there, health scowdees are there, communications 
are improv<‘d, waiter supply is provided in an ade- 
(piate measure, waiter sui)ply of sutlicient (juality 
and sufiicient (piantity. Only if there are o])por- 
tunities of service, only if then* is oi)p()rtunity 
of the fullest expression of personality will 
m(*n and wT^men stay in the villages. And the 
programme w^hich we have undertaken today, 
this community d(*velopment programme which 
being accept (*d by many other countries of the 
W'oidd, is a din^ct outconu* of this awareness. 
This programme is of s])ecial importance in all 
the less economically developed countries of Asia 
and Africa, for it is changing the i)att(*rn of rural 
lif(i by l)ridging the gap, if not completely brid- 
ging the gap, at least minimising the gap, 
betwwn rural and urban conditions. 

The condition of village housing is so bad 
that we are ashamed of it. The condition of 
planning of roads, of w^ater supply in the villages, 
is completely inadequate. F'or over ?),000 years 
it has continiu*d like that, but in the courses of 
the last ten years since India became Ph’ce- a 
massive effort is being made to change all that 
and to recapture the old spirit, to liring back' con- 
ditions w^here rural sanitation may compare with 
that of in urban areas, to bring waiter supply to 
villages where there was no supply before, to 
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transform methods of agricultuixi, to build now 
systems of rural economy and rural linance. 
And all this goes under tlie name of the commu- 
nity development programme, and that is why it 
is a programme in which we have so much hope 
and from which we expect so much. 

I wish to refer to one other element in this 
economic ideal of Tagore. Tagore was no obscu- 
rantist. Ho knew that the day of the machine 
had come, lie know that even though handi- 
ci'afts had their value, that some of the most 
beautiful things have been done in the past 
through sheer manual labour and manual skill, 
he knew that in tin* modern world, if you are 
jjrcA’ide the services for millioiis of human beings, 
the, machine will have to be used. All that 
Tagoi’e want(?d was that the machine must be the 
slave of man, not his master. And he accepted 
the machine freely and without any mental reser- 
vation whatsoever. The pattern of economic 
civilization which we are seeking to develop 
in India to-day is in conformity with the idt^als 
of Tagore. It is an economic pattern in which 
heavy industry will go side by side with con- 
sumer industries, a pattern in which there may 
be certain trades, certain types of industry, 
certain typ(‘s of commerce, in which then* will 
be i)iiblic control and public management, but side 
by side there will be other spheres of economic 
activity which will be left to the initiative and 
freedom of the individual. This pattern of mixed 
economy, is something which Tagore thought of 
some 50 years ago and through his example and 
intuition stressed so long as lived. 

And now linally, I come to his contribution 
to oui- political ideals. The two main elements 
are his impact on the foreign policy and his con- 
tribution to the conception of the onstitution. 
Our foreign policy, ever since India became I'ree, 
has been a policy of karmony, has been a 
policy of reconciliation. Not that we have 
not made mistakes, not that we claim that 
we have always been right, not that we 
have not occasionally lapsed from our ideals, 
with all the power at our comand. we hav • Midc:* 
voured with all tke earnestness that we have to 
create friendship with (»ur neighbouring countries, 
and also countries far aw ay and distant. In this 


way, India has sought to make a contribution in 
creating in this w^orld a little more of harmony 
than existed before. And this is the ideal which 
Tagore taught. Tagore was the first great inter- 
nationalist in India in the modern age. Aftei- 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who went out in an 
early decade of the last century, Tagore was the 
first great Indian who wxmt out as an Ambassador 
of Goodwill. And he came as an Ambassador of 
Geylon, he went to Malaya, he went to Indo- 
nesia, he w'ent to Burma, he wxnit to Indo- 
China, he wxnt to China, he w'ent to Japan, he 
went to Europe, he wxmt to Africa, he went to 
North America and he went to South America. 
In fact, it was after many centuries that an 
Indian of his status went out again with the 
message of goodwill, harmony and friendship. 
And one special feature in this was that for 
almost 200 years our eyes have been turned to- 
wards the Western world. We looked at all pro- 
blems through British spectacles. Europe has 
given us much. Pluropo brought to India a new 
scientific outlook, a new scientific temper, and 
brought about the renaissance which has resulted 
in Indian freedom. But nevertheless this im- 
pact of Europe also restricted us because some 
of our contacts with our nearest neighbours 
were lost for a while. We had age-long connec- 
tions with Afghanistan with Iran, with Ceylon, 
with Burma, with Malaya, with Indonesia, witl^ 
Indo-China, with China, with Japan, with Aral.)ia. 
with Egypt, and for about a hundred years our 
relations were almost in a state of suspense. 
Tagore was the first great Indian in recent times 
who revived this contact, and our foreign policy 
is following it up. We want friendship and colla 
boration, the closest co-o])eration with our neigh 
hours to our East and to our West, to our North 
and to our South. 

Before conclusion I would like to refer to 
Tagore’s contribution to our constitution. My 
belief is that this is perhaps hte rickest and 
deepest '-ontribution to our nation and political 
life. Our constitution is essentially a Federal 
constitution, a federal constitution in which the 
value of eveiy language is recognised, a federal 
' onstitution in which the value of every commu- 
nity is recognised, a federal constitution in which 
the value of every religion is recognized, a federal 
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constitution in which every race is honoured. 
Tagore, some 60 years ago, wrote that if God had 
so wished, he could have made all Indians speak 
one languag'e. Why India alone ? He could have 
made all Indians speak one language. Why 
India alone ? He could have made the whoki 
world speak one language. Hut the very fact 
that there are in the world so many different 
languages, the very fact that in India there are 
so many different languages, so many different 
l)atterns of civilization, so many different flower- 
ings of culture, suggests that there is a divine 
purpose in all this diversity, thoi*e is a divine 
puri3ose in this multifariousness of life through 
which the individual expresses himself. Tagore 
said some 60 years ago the unity of India has 
Ijeen and shall always be a unity in diversity, a 
unity in which (wery language will get its xjlace 
of honour, a unity in which every religion shall 
get its place of honour, a unity in which every 
race shall get its i)lace of honour. And Tagore 
Wcis right, for history also teaches us that 
whorex'er there had been this kind of diversity 
of peoples, there has been a richer culture, and 
wherever there has been any attempt at regi- 
mentation, wherever there has been any attempt 
at effacing the peculiar personality of any group 
nr any community within a country, th(‘ whole 
country has suffered. 


Another, and in many ways an equally great 
gift of Tagore is our National Anthem. Of the 
numy things of which India can be proud about 
Tagore, I believe this is in essence tlu* richest. 
Every country is proud of its National Anthem, 
and rightly so. There are even National Anthems 
where there are references to hatred, to conflicts 
or there is joy in triumph over the sufferings of 
some body else. In our National Anthem, which 
is not a National Anthem for India akme, but a 
religious hymn for all mankind, there is no sug- 
gestion of clash or conflict anywh('re. It. starts 
Juna Gu)i(t Mand Adhinuifaka, an invocation to 
the Lord of the heart of all tlie peo|)!es of the 
world, not the people of India alone. It seeks 
welfare for North and South. It acclaims the 
Lord of the heart of the peoples of the world, as 
the arbiter of India’s destiny. And this song 
rellects the ideal of Tagoi*e, th(» ideal of Tagore 
in politics, where there shall be live' and let live, 
where th(‘re shall be fidendship and co-opera- 
ton, where there shall mutual regard and 
respect, where there' shall la* endeavour and co- 
operative construction for building a world where 
every single individual, whether he lives in 
Europe or America, whether he lives in Asia or 
Africa, every one will be guarant(*ed the dignity 
of a man, the rights of a civilized man to live 
in a civilized world. Tills IS Ta(;ore*s message. 


I Jilt lllilf / Ihhl HIV li/llji)ll 

lit the lelii^ioii of Man, in ,ohuh 
the infinite bemnic lii fiht'il in hit iiiiini ty, 
and conic cto'M' to me s«7 its to 
need my love iiihi co-opci ation. 

J he Rcliyion of Mac 


/'.’ //.'»’ f/lC t/l, if III' '• IS to 

trci ‘dll lit'c of all /’!< .I'^II I c IS foi 
OH ' > c.t ;/ ■ ( / /, hilt Cooihii ss / s I oih Cl III it 
■.oitli the liaffiiics'. ol all liiiiiiainly and 
ha all lime. 

Siutliana 


The i ndt cidnal man must exist 

for Man the flrcat. and must cvpicss 

him in disiiilt rcsttii icoiks, in 

'scicnci itnd fliilosopJtv. m litciatnic and aits 

in sci'i'icc and u'orsliif. 

I fit I\t liyjon of Mill! 


When ii III, I II docs not ic,disc his hnisliit' 
H illi flu icoi Id, III- Irct s in a fa is, at- ' oils,- 
.ilio^c .calls ,'ii alien to linn, ic liiii he 
meets (he eU i na I sfn it in id I oh/i < />., 




The Quintessence of our culture 
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Uaja of SaHfo.Hh 


Once I felt th(‘ mightiest surprise of my life 
ix^ading lleverloy Nichols describe Rabindranath 
Tagore as a minor poet/’ Hardly ever has any- 
body come across such an astounding statement 
in cold print — or even anything that could touch 
the friiige of such a portrature. And yet, I set 
about analysing the truth, or rather the untruth, 
ot such a lantastic notion and the moi^e T did so 
th(‘ clearer and bolder stood the statuix' and 
genius of this great Poet of Poets. 

Ihe earliest day ol rny life that f can remem- 
ber, there came tioating a song into my ears which 
penetrated deep into my soul and has held 
me in ^hrall ever since. It was a strange, 
simple song, a song that the young Bengali 
C()wh(‘i’d breathed through his frail, bamboo 
flageolet, — a song that had the fragrance 
of Bengal’s [)addy fields and rain-swept mango 
groves, — the coolness of her moon-blanched 
nights and the soft melody of her noble Ganges ! 
Yes, that phantom-song was Rabindranath 
Tagore’s ! To millions of Bengali hearts, that 
song came Heating likewise. Its joys and lamen- 
tations, its ])hilc)S()phy and wisdom, its passion 
and pathos, its message and call had the same 
abiding influence on the lives of every oik* of us 
in every walk of life. We cannot weep without 
humming a note of it ; we cannot love without 
chanting a line from it ; we cannot pride without 
giving a thought to it ; wc feel no inspiration 
without its vibrations in our bosom ! 

A minor stream can only fertilise a small 
acreage, while a mighty river ])erennially inspires 
and impresses the whole, wide world with its rich 
and beneficent gifts to civilization and humanity. 
It is never forgotten as old men forget, for such 
a river is all things, to man. Such are the Nile, 
the Yangtse and the Ganges. They niOve anu 
turn through eternity in their own grand style. 
One cannot stop them any more than one can stop 
Time. They tiow like the ages of man and 


Tagore’s poetry Hows likewise without “their 
changelessness,” as W. B. Yeats once said of it. 

Rabindranath is a seer and a sage, born 
to rule the hearts of men and lead them from 
darkness to light, from ignorance to knovvdedge. 
In a world of ever-changing tastes, ever-tumbling 
values and ever-Heeting forms, the intellectual 
truth aiid moral beauty of Tagore’s poetry remain 
bright and untarnished : the very quintessence of 
our culture and civilization. Ilis message has 
universal appeal ; his fame is international. And 
yet, there is an undercurrent of all that is typi- 
cally Bengali in his themes. What my youth 
and the youth of the rest of my countrymen owe 
to Tagore’s iioelry is impossible to describe. 
Think what the skies would look without the stai s 
or the garden without its Howers. It would all 
have been bleak and arid without this comforting 
oasis. 

It is in the Poet’s wonderful w’ritings that 
we come into touch with the more permanent 
values of life, such as Death, Love and all that 
which, whether of Nature or of Art, breathes the 
sublime essence of Truth and Humanity. Th(‘ 
supreme and infallible test of our love and devo- 
tion for Tagore lies in the fact that we delight lo 
imitate his handwriting ; we freely steal from his 
works ; we try eagerly to borrow^ his manner and 
speech, — in fact, wc have an uncontrollab’s urge, 
to fe('l, suffer, laugh, weep, love and hate with 
this unique and super-sensitive soul, for moSi 
assuredly do these from the synthesis of Bengali 
life and culture. 

Rabindranath shall not die, for the monu- 
ment of his glory is — 

. .More lasting far 

than bronze, and loftier than the royal siU 

Of Pyramids.” 



The Poet’s Republic 

A Typical Tagore Letter 


“TLATO threatt^nod to banish all 
.;< t'ts from his Ilepublic. Was it in 
pity oj- in an.ufer, I wonder ? Will our 
liuliiin Swaraj, when it comes to exist, 
a depot talion order aft*ainst all 
b ss creatures who are pursuers 
of phantoms and fashioners of dreams, 
V lio neither di^ nor sow, bake nor 
hnil, si)in nor darn, neither move nor 
^iippoj't resolutions ? 

“I liave often tried to imagine the 
o.ished hordes of poets estahlishing: 
'■ir own Kepultlic in the near neigh- 
itiliood of tliat of Plato. Naturally, 
; ' act of reprisal, His Excellency 
e i’o> t President is sure to banish 
the Phymers’ Republic all philo- 
i/lieis and ])olitieians. Just think of 
.'M-^ltss possibilities arising from 
'll'.- anil truces of these rival Repub- 
p( ace conferences, deputations of 
pusviitativcs, institutions of busy 
riotari(*s and iiei-manent funds hav- 
fo»* t]i(‘ir object the bridging of the 
ilf i)etween the two adversaries, 
’(■n think of the trivial accident, 
loneh which a hopeless young man 
<1 a melanclioloy maiden, coming 
an tiie op])ositc territories, meet at 
■ ' fiontiei-, and owing to the influence 
the conjunction of their respective 
a nets fall in love with each other. 

“There is no harm in supposing that 
' e young man is the .son of the 
“i‘‘sident of the Philosophei s* Re- 
al 'lie, while the maiden is the 
■ aghter of that of the PoePs. The 
'"mediate consequence is the secret 
h iggling of forbidden love-lyiics by 
5 " desperate youth into the very heart 


of the conimeiit aides and controversies 
of the two contradictory schools of the 
Philosophy— the one ])rofessed by the 
yellow-turbaned sages, proclaniing that 
our is truth and tiro is an illusion, and 
tile other, which is the doctrine of the 
groeu-turhaned sages asserting 1i:al 
tiro h truth and one is an illusion. 

“Then came the day of the great 
meeting, pjesided over by the Philoso- 
pher President, when the pandits of 
the two factions met to figjit their dia- 
lectic duels tinally to decide the truth. 
The din of debates grew into a tumul- 
tuous hubbu!) ; the supporters of both 
parties threatened violence and the 
throne of truth was usurped l)y shout.s. 
When these shouts were aliout to 
he transmuted into blow.s, there 
appeared in the arena the pair of 
lovers who, on the night of the full 
moon of April, were secretly wcddeil, 
though such in ter- mania go was 
against the law. When they stood in 
the open partition between the two 
parties, a sudden liush fell upon the 
assembly. 

“How this uiM*xpected and yet ever- 
ti)-he-expected event, mixed with ti-xts 
liberally (pioted from the proscri' ^d 
love-lyrics, ultimately helped to recon- 
cile the hopeless contradiction in logic 
is a long story, ft is well known to 
tho.so who have had the privilege to 
pui'sue the subseciuent verdict of the 
judges that both doctrines are held to 
be undoubtedly true*; that oac is in 
and therefore tout must find itself 
in ouc. The acknowledgment of this 
principle helped to make the inter- 



niariiage valid, and since then the two 
Repul)Iic.s have successfully cai ried out 
their disarinanient , having discox'cred 
for the liist lime that the gulf I)elween 
them was imaginaiy. 

“Siicli a simple and lia[q)y ending of 
this (Ir.ama has caused wide-sjoead 
nnmnployment and consequent feel- 
ing of di.sgust among the vast number 
of secii'taries and missionaries be- 
longing to the institnlimis maintained 
with tlH‘ help of ])ermanent funds, for 
the preaching* of Pnion tlioso organi- 
zations which wi‘i'e so (mormoiisly ])er- 
feet ill their machinery that th(‘y could 
well alfoi'd to ignore the insigniticaiit 
fact of theii- ].ai‘renm*ss of lesult. A 
lai’ge mimbcM* of these individuals gift- 
ed witli an iiiei’adic a l)le pas.slon foi* do- 
ing g;ood are joining the opptisite orga- 
nizations, whii’h )ia\e their ]K'imaneiit 
fuicl- it) order to help them to prove 
and 1o pi each that two i.s two and 
never tlie tnain siiall mc'et. 

“That the above story is a true om* 
will, f am sure, be borne out by the 
t<*stiniony of ('ven the august sha<le of 
Plato himself. 'Phi:*, episo/fi* ,,f the 
game of hide-arubseek of one in two 
shouhi he sung by some poet ; and 
therefore I icquest you to give it, 
with my blessing to Satyendranath 
Hutta (the famous Ik*ngnli poet, gn-at- 
ly loved and ailmiied \y Rahi»:dra- 
nath Tagore) that In* may set it in tlmse 
inimitable verse forms of which lu* is 
a niastei’, and make it ring with the 
music of his hapi)y langliler.” 

{From it Ltfftr to o Frirtuf 

hff Fobih'ihfi uof h T(tf/i>rr) 



Rabindranath 



Tins is the Birth Centenary year of Poet 
Tagore. Ho would ha\ e reached hundre<1 if alive. 
Eveiy one exjM'cts that a man should live upto 
hundred years. This is a general desire. It 
would have Ijoen the good fortune of a nation if 
a man likt* Tagore would have lived so long, main- 
taining a sound physique and an alert mind. We 
who had the opi)ort unity to come into his close 
contact will cherish the sacred memory* The 
Poet did not survive' to see his country free from 
the foreig!i-yoke. If he was present to-day with 
us probably th(*. present condition of the country 
would have pained him, but wo would have been 
l)enefiUed by his liberal outlook and valuable 
guidance in our national life. 

Dr. Sa]*vepalli Badhakrishnan during the last 
Birth Anni\’('rsary of the Poet, celebrated during 
his life time, said that, “he is still with us shows 
that God has not yet fo»‘saken us.“ We can now 
realise the import of his utterances in letter and 
spirit. 

While writing on Tagore three major issues 
Cf)me to my mind : 

(1) Wliat has he done for his own nation 
and what he has left to us ? 

(2) What has he done for the peoide bolong- 
i]ig to his own language-gi’oui) ? — and 

(o) Why are we ])ersonally indebted to him ? 

The last-named item can only bo discussed 
from the view-point of personal experiences. 
Regarding the other two greater and exhaustive 
issues, our judgment should be more realistic and 
need not be self-centred. First of all let us find 
out what legacy Tagore had left for his count 
men as a whole and from that alone we shall be 
able to from an idea as to why people belonging 
to all over India should be indebted Lo hin». 

There remains another asnect. Aoart from 
our personal, provincial and national interest or 
even leaving apart ti e (luestion regen mg the 
relation Tagore had with lafe, we shall have 
to consider his relation with the Humanity ai 
a whole. For this we shall have to depend on the 
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people who belong to the countries outside 
hidia. They will not accept any amount of 
In-it'fmg from us. By visiting foreign countries 
outside India or in discussions with foreigners or 
from reading their views on Tagore w^e can 
realise the esteem and reverence with which they 
treasure the memory of Tagore. 

Ihe famous American Writer and Philoso 
l)her. Will Durant w'hile presenting one of his 
books to Tagore recorded his compliments in the 
following terms : “Fo// arc the reason ichjf 

India shoifht he frevy 

We can easily realise from this single 
line as to how^ Tagore enhanced our prestige in 
the eyes of others. In Sanskrit there is a spy- 
ing that if a son is good, his family becomes pun* 
and I he mother is praised. The correctness of 
this saying is rightly i‘ealised from such incidents. 

About 28 years ago, while I was a student in 
Paris, a colleague of mine from Maharashtra, 
observing the increasing popularity of Tagore in 
Europe, remarked that, Rabindranath w^as the 
greatest Ambassador w^ho could be sent out l>y 
any country to foreign lands. Tagore was 
awuirded Nobel Prize ten years before that. IMy 
colleague w^as right. The dignity and respect 
wdth which all Indians were treated by the 
educated foreignei s for the advent of Tagore was 
iM)t in any way lesser in degree than the treat 
ment which peo])le belonging to independent 
countries usually receive from them. This I can 
mention from my personal experience. Not 
aloe/ respect, but also the cordiality and frieiab 
linc.-s which we received from the foreigners was 
due to the great personality of Tagore and his 
uni • ersalism. I can say that even people belong- 
ing to Big Powers like U.K. or U.S.A. ditl 
not .ilways receive such treatment. I ha\e 
narrated many such experiences elsewhere ; 

I need not repeat them now. 

For such reasons alone, the modern India, 
especially Indians who w^ere under the British 
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Rule, shall remain grateful to Tagore. Tagore 
did not charm outside people by anything sensa- 
tional or thrilling and there lies his greatness. 
His universalism and humanism made him an 
object of pride for India. He conquerred the 
heart of foreigners belonging to different nation- 
alities by his charming personality and pleasing 
manners. 

Let me narrate here a small incident. This 
hapi>ened in the presence of my friend, Dr. Kali- 
das Nag. At one occasion when Tagore was stay- 
ing in Paris, Dr. Nag was with him. One day 
Tagore was scheduled to visit a distant place for 
delivering a lecture. A taxi was waiting at the 
hotel door and Tagore was climbing down from 
the stairs accompanied by others. The solemn 
appearance of Tagore used to inspire respect and 
reverence. This also attracted the attention of 
tho taxi driver. When Dr. Nag opened the door 
of the taxi, the Driver whispered to enquire the 
identity of the great personage. Dr. Nag in- 
formed him that he was the Great Indian Poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore. Immediately, the cabman 
took his hat off in reverence and opened the door. 
When the taxi reached its destination and the 
])Ooplo who were waiting for Tagore took him in- 
side, Dr. Nag came forward to examine the meter 
when to his surprise the cabman suddenly turned 
the meter out, saying : *T cannot accept the hire 
charges. Please excuse mo. have read some of 
his works.'’ 

Dr. Nag felt amused and enquired the 
names of the books which he had read and 
apnreciated. 

He replied, ‘T have read all his books which 
had been translated into French but I liked 
Xddhafna very much.” 

With these he drove on. 

I do not mean to say that every taxi driver 
or most of them in Paris read Tagore. But this 
proves the manner in which the message of 
Tagore has reached every corner and even to a 
coinmonman. They remember him with great 
reverence for whatever little they have received 
Vom him. Even this respect and reverence for 
him amounts to pure love in some cases. The 
Poet himself desired to have only this love for 
him. I can say that there was no political signi- 
ficance, whatsoever, at the bottom of this show 


of respect and endearment to Tagoi>e or to his 
countrymen. There was only one thing and that 
was his deep humanism and universalism which 
crossed the barrier of nationalism or petty parti- 
sanism and dirty selfisheness. This is how 
Tagore conquered the heart of Universe. He 
loved men and the love which was manifest in him 
was not to be found anywhere. Some one has 
said on Rabindranath that he had the ''most 
stupendous mind of modern times”. This is 
correct but with this another line must be added, 
he was one of the gi*eatest lovers of men and in 
that class his name should be placed at the top. 
He was in one word an image of Humanism. 

A devotee of Tagore from Finland has 
written a Sanskrit Poem which means : "East 
shall never meet the West ; but the Sun which 
rises in the Fast illuminates the West also. The 
Sun is far-reaching, sunbeams reach both South 
and North and for that reason, Oh Rabindra ! 
You should si)ecially be worshipped in our country 
in the North." 

Similar expressions have })een given by people 
from Indonesia, Lebanon and many other places. 
Someone has somewhere said "He alone is truly 
International who is most intensely National.” 
This is a very correct expression indeed ! As 
Shake.speare is the National Poet of England, 
Tagort* is the National Poet of the Universe. 
Common men in Europe and America cannot 
correctly realise the import and creed of non- 
violence and non-cooperation of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Even talented people also fail to make a correct 
estimate. They believe that he only embarrass- 
ed the British i>eople. They had some faint idea 
about Mahatma ji which was somewhat linked 
with the attitude they had about tho Indian Yogis 
and Fukirs, It may be mentioned here that there 
were quite a few intellectuals who could appre- 
ciate the importance of the message of non-vio- 
lence of Mahatmaji. But Tagore was different. 
People took him as a Poet of their own and 
l>elieved that the tune of their personal sorrows 
and pleasures, love and anguish echoed in his 
poem. 

"One touch of Nature maketh the whole 
world keen.” This touch of Nature in Tagore 
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helped him to make the people of the entire world 
his kinsmen. 

Dr. Johnson has written in praise of the 
English Poet Goldsmith — “He touched nothing 
which he did not adorn’'. This is applicable to 
Tagore also. 

Not only literature, there were many other 
aspects in his life. It has been said on Sophocles 
that “He saw life steadily and saw it wholly.” 
This fits in Tagore also. He was not a mere 
detached spectator of the drama of life, he had 
the zest of life in him. He was a believer in IJfe 
force and he never hesitated to take his full share 
in the hazards of Life. He had extra literary 
attachments in all branches of fine arts, like 


Music, Drama, Art and Architecture. He had an 
Intimate role in our national life also, and in the 
current history of India many pages will have to 
be devoted to him. 

Multifacedness is one of the signs of a great 
life. 1 have a place in my heart where he is 
standing alone face to face with me and where 
there is no room for any one else. When it comes 
to something personal, it is better to remain 
silent. I, therefore, conclude my tribute with 
this remark — *"The hiffhest tribute /.s* the tribute 
of Silence '' 

(Translated from the original in Bengali) 


-‘ Rabindranath Tagore to the late Prcffidrnf Franklin D. Roxrnrlt, in a vnhtrgnnn 
from Kalimpong, India — June — 1940. 


To-day we stand in awe before the fearfully destructive force that has so suddenly 
swept the world. Every moment I deplore the smallness of our means and feebleness of 
our voice in India so utterly inadequate to stem in the least the idea of evil that has 
menaced the permanence of civilization. All our individual political problems to-day 
have merged into one supreme world of politics which I believe is seeking help in the 
United States as the last refuge of spiritual man and these few lines of mine merely 
carry my hope, even if unnecessary that she will no- fail in her mission to stand against 
this universal disaster that appears so imminent. 


—TAGORE 



Rabindranath Tagore 

India's Message to the Modern World 
PROF. HELMUT G. CALLIS 
University of Utah 

Tagore was a giant of the mind ; his stature 
-lands out at the crossroads of two ages, tradi- 
lional and modern, and of two cultural worlds, 
I^]ast and West, surveying both by virtue of his 
t ininence as well as his globe-encircling travels. 
The favourable circumstances of Tagore's per- 
sojial and cultural back-ground enhance rather 
than diminish his greatness, and today, at the 
doorstep of the atomic age, both East and West 
still have much to learn from him. 

This poet-philosopher was the heir of an 
rxt ram dinary, brilliant legacy. His father, 
Devendranath Tagore (1817-1905), was a thinker 
.t!id scholar of great distinction, a leading perso- 
nality in the Rrahmo Samaj (Society of God) that 
played so important a role in the renascence of 
Ibndiiism in the nineteenth century and was in 
luni stirred by the impact of Western ways and 
('b asUan beliefs on Indian Society. The net 
n suit of the historical blending of Western and 
}':;is1ern thought was a grand synthesis, creative, 
heneficient, and surpassing the obvious limita- 
li-ns of Eastern as well as Western patterns of 
lii’o and faith. In their serious efforts to com- 
bine the best features of the Christian and 
tb'ir own religion, the devout men within tho 
r> rail mo Samaj rediscovered the deepest sources 
nl their own tradition as well as cleansed it of 
tl.o accumulated dust of the ages ; their plea was 
l‘’)r reforming Hinduism of its social aberrations. 
Cnder the inspiration of Tagore's father Hindu 
monotheism was revived and many of Bengal's 
bnst educated young men gathered to worship, 
a unique blend of Upanishadic and Christian 
b piration, the one and only true God, Wrote the 
(Mor Tagore : 

My endec'ivour was to obtain God not through 
blind faith but by the light of knowledge. With the 
knowledge of the outer world we come to know our 

inner self the more I thought the more did I 

recognize the sway of wisdom operating throughout 
Gio whole world.... the sun and moon rise.... the 
wind and rain are set in motion in tho proper seasons 
the child, as goon as bom, drinks at its mother’s 



breast. Who taught it to do this ? He alone, who 
gave it life.... It cannot bo the design of matter; it 
must be tlie design of mind. Tliercfore, this universe 
is propelled by the power of an intelligent being. 
During his lifetime and even more so after 
his death, Devendranath, by all standards an emi- 
nent falh(u% had one of his strongest sui)]X)rters 
in the person of his world-famous son, Rabindra- 
nath. 

Although Rabindranath Tagore was an 
original thinker, as a poet of life and love he was 
an intellectual descendant of the tenderly sensi- 
tive Vaishnava poets, who in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuri(\s gave Indian literature philo- 
sophical dojith as well as subtle colour. Back 
of it all stood, then as now, the monumental 
wisdom of the ancient originators of the Upanu 
shads, those philosophical-religious meditations 
appended as commentaries to the sacred text of 
the Vedas (Books of Wisdom probably toward .s 
the seventh century B.C. 

It is the philosophy of t^e Upaa ishads which 
is reflecled in Tagore's religious ])oems and pro- 
found meditative es. ays such as those collected 
under the title of SafUnuia (Worship in Medita- 
tion). Tho Sadhaaa collection, composed of 
selected discoursi's originally presented to 
Tagore’s own stud(uits in his school at Bolpiir, 
Bengal, has as its basic theme the manifest unity 
and oneness of the whole universe which under- 
lies the apparent but illusory diversity of all 
natural phcin^mena. Man's place in this universe 
is not in doubt. Hemmed in by the inescapable 
limits of birth and death, man’s reverential 
duty is the realization of his life by love and right 
action. Through love and the austere discipline 
of his will man must learn to interflow with the 
world and be a humble and un-hankering part of 
it. In this, says Tagore, lie peace and real 
happiness. 

There is no better introduction to the 
Upanishads for Westerners than the workwS of 
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Taguixj. 'lagore stands tirnily on the ground of 
spiritual monism developed in the U iHUtishads, a 
monism which teaches that the essence of our 
soul is identical with the very esseJice of the uni- 
verse. In other words, he is convinced with 
William Blake that “man has no body distinct 
from his soul and that this world is not only 
made by God but is made of God as well.’ 
Th(‘refore, there' can be no real separateness 
God. Nature, the outer world, /.s God and with 
the knowledge of the outer world we come to know 
our inner self. Our aim must be to enlarge our 
consciousness by growing with and growing into 
our surroundings. 

The only way of attaining truth is through 
the interpenetration of our being with all objects. 
To realize this great existing harmony l>etween 
niaTi’s spirit and the spirit of the world is the 
basis of Tagore’s teachings. It was the very 
same endeavour which inspired the forest-dwell- 
ing sages of ancient India three thousand years 
ago. From then to now it was India’s point of 
view that we are, in spite of ourselves, in har- 
mony with nature ; that man can ‘Think” be- 
cause his thoughts nvn in harmony with “things” ; 
that he can use the forces of nature for his 
own purpose only because his power and intellect 
are in harmony with the all-power and intellect 
which is universal and that therefore, in the long 
run, man’s purpose never can knock against the 
purpose which works through nature. 

Participation in the allness of nature as urged 
by Tagore is also the key to personal self-realiza- 
tion. Positively expressed, true sclf-fulfilment 
is the discovery of our God-willed innermost 
nature, our true raison cVvfrc, our dharma. 

Sinfulness, on the other hand, is the viola- 
tion of our dharnut, of our inner law. Yet in the 
search for our true self we ('asily fall victim to 
illusion. 

To take advantage of all opportunities for 
self-gratification and self-aggrandizement is not 
self-fulfilment, nor is it freedom ; fiu’ history 
demonstrates that those who Indulged in licenti- 
ous self-gratification an/I self-adoration lo^’t their 
freedom. Truly great men have aiw ''S b’^^m 
thoso who ha'-e lived the life of self-sacrifice 
and of social service. The lamp must give up its 
oil to the light and thus realize the purpose it had 


in accumulation, in hoarding. This voluntary 
giving up of ourselves is emancipation ; it is thi* 
true freedom which the Rishis taught, and Buddha 
taught, and Christ. 

1 n this Vedantic-Buddhist-Christian sense, 
the extinction of selfishness rather than the pre- 
tentious inflation of the ego is the road to free- 
dom. Seen positively, the extinction of selfish- 
ness is the function of love, which wishes for the 
social good and thus realizes the higher self. The 
state of Nirvana that Buddha preached, the 
attainment of the Kingdom of God that Christ 
preached, is through love and through love 
only. For love transcends the limits of the pre- 
sent and of the })ersonal. It is on the side of the 
infinite. Everything else, writes Tagore in 
Sadhana, raises the question “why.” But when 
we say “I love” then there is no room for the 
“why” ; it is the final answer in itself. 
Liberation is possible only through love. Only 
that which is done with love is done freely. Lov(* 
is the positive form of freedom. Its opposite is 
compulsion and licence. 

As a middle-aged man, Tagore became con- 
vinced that education of the sort he proposed — 
education of individuals conscious of their moral 
and social responsibility — was the only sure 
remedy for the social ills of his time, not only in 
India but in the world at large. This convic- 
tion became so strong that he decided to retire 
from political activities to dedicate himself en- 
tirely to his school and literary work. Like 
Mahatma Gandhi, he insisted that he was a 
spiritual leader, not a politician. In fact, 
Tagore could have said of himself what Gandhi 
so aptly said of his own way of looking at poli- 
tics : “If I seem to take part in politics it is only 
because politics today encircle us like the coil^^ 
of a snake from which one cannot get out vo 
ma* ler how one tries. I wish to wrestle with the 
snake. ... I am trying to introduce religion inio 
politics.” 

Hero again, Tagore was in the beat Indian 
tradition, a tradition inspired by India’s ancient 
sages and practised in our age by Gandhi ai^ ; 
Nehru. It is an insistence that social and polii’*' 
:'*al relations must conform to the standards 'd 
ethics and humane decency. 

On the estate he had inherited from 
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lather, TaKore proved himself a true friend of the 
Indian peasants whose simi)lieity of spirit and 
devotional idealism he dearly loved. He looked 
after the material needs of his farmhands, and, 
as he said of himself, administered “justice tem- 
[)ered with mercy. “ To help them in sickness, 
he privately took up the study of homoeopathy 
and at any hour of the day or niKht would 
visit the sick and Kive medicine. Amidst the 
joys and sorrows of his peasants, Tagore so re- 
or>?anizcd the estate and so influenced his staff 
with a healthy moral tone that corru])tion soon 
became a thing of the past. 

Throughout his mature life Tagore was a 
staunch adv(xrate of a society formed and main- 
tained to ameliorate the condition of men. But, 
though he always raised his voice for the un- 
fold unate and poor, he would not ha\'e supported 
a w^elfare state fostering a “lei George do it“ 
attitude. Tagore always believed in what he 
proudly described as India’s “early ideal of strenu- 
ous self-realization.” He had little regard for 
the gaudily attired snob, Init much jireferred “a 
labourer toiling in the sun and rain, who has to 
submit a clear account of his work and has no 
hivathing space to enjoy himself in playful 
f:olic.“ Man’s freedom, he said, is never in being 
Mivi'd trouble but it is the freedom to take trouble 
for the common good, which alone makes freedom 
meaningful and enjoyable. True, there is much 
« vil i)i the world, and no life is lived without 
pl(*nty of troubles and pains ; but these scou rages, 
us Tagore views them, are divine signboards to 
'>ur perfection, lashes which arouse the inert. 
We should look upon pain as only the other 
side of joy, as a pointer to a better future. 
liOcturing in London “On the Problem of Evil," 
he once called pain “our true wealth as im]X‘rfect 
beings.’^ 

Tagore’s “socialism,” if the label tits at all, 
is not of the doctrinaire kind, but is permeated 
vith profound moral idealism sharjfly contrasting 
vith the self-righteous materialist version of 
uiodern socialism. While L<^nin proclaimed, “We 
repudiate all morality that is outside class 
onceptions,” Tagore pleaded for a socialism with 
noral fibre, one corroborated by the religious 
b^achings of the sages of all races, one i>eflected by 
he warm wisdom of a sympathetic human heart : 

I do not exactly known whether the socialist s 


demand .... is pos.sihlo or not. (Hut to ridiculo as) 
a <iioam Uu* possil.dit y of distiihuting the l)are iieces- 
silios of lifo anionirst mankind (and to think) that 
somo men an* prodostinod to starve without any way 
out of it is a cnuol th(*ory to say the loast. 

As to th(* methods to abolish poverty and 
l)romot(* social equality frith in a nation, Tagore’s 
ideas would hardly have differiHl from those 
Jawaharlal Nehru express(Hl in masterly fashion 
in a tamoLis spet‘ch some years ago : 

Socialism camiol lie cs(al)lisht*<l tlirouKh If^'isla- 
tivc mcasnics. nor can yon do it hy apj)lyin)i»: a ceilinji* 
on income oj- mendy hy nationalization of industries. 
For the estahlishnu'iit of s<icialism or a welfaie state, 
it is <‘ssential to produce the ^oods in abundance 
which will make soeialism tn- the widfare of the people 
possible. Ftpiality of poveity is certainly not soeia- 
lism. Nor would it he advisable to distiihutc povt*r‘ty. 

1’agore seldom lost an ()i)i)()rtunity to ust‘ his 
brilliant p(‘n for criticizing pscMulo-rationalism 
and materialism, lie pointed a warning finger 
to the many variations of this deceitful philosophy 
and to the diia* practical conseciueiuavs of its ap])li- 
cations in the modern world, such as tht* deprecia- 
tion of th(‘ indix idual, tlu^ increasial use of force, 
the justification of ruthless powaa* over the 
masses and tht‘ o\ erenijihasis on technical moans 
at the exptaise of basic human values. Tagore 
never tirtal of explaining that “luirmony can never 
be reached l.)y compulsion" ; that without free- 
dom no xalnable creative efforts aixe possible ; 
and thal |)ow(‘r is always tempted to suppress 
free imiuiry and criticism. In one age or culture 
it is the powci* of the. church ; in anotheu’ it is the 
power of the slat<* ; in still another it is the 
power of organized wealth. 

[mlnu'd with the spirit of India’s ageless 
books of wisdtmi, Tagon* held that only the inner- 
directed man can b(» fully human, conscious of 
his social rt'S|)onsil)iliti('s, truly frec^ and happy. 
Only the inner -directed, divinely inspired man has 
dignity and n'sjmcts that of others. Only such 
an individial can form the fundamental building 
stone of a genuinely free society. By contrast, 
the outer-directed robot and organization man, 
pressed and atomized in the mould ^f sonn^ kind 
of organization collective, is thp man who first is 
r<»hbed of his |)ersonal identity, next becomes the 
man in a herd, soon the man of a mob, and is 
ultimately destined to he the dust on the boots 
of the mighty in a suh-human robot and ant-heap 
society. 
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By makiiii,^ the concept of the common good 
the sii])reine value for both the individual and 
society, Tagore determined the proper relations 
between the two and made it clear that individua- 
lism and collectivism can be equally inhuman, the 
forimu’ because it may ignore or exploit one’s 
fellow man, the latter because it crushes by 
making collectivity absolute. 

Tagore’s princii)le of the common good leads 
naturally to an organic structure of state and 
society. In that structure every individual or 
group or i)olitical division finds its own proper 
place, its own specific tasks, aiul its own free 
sphere of action in an expanding network of 
cooperative mutuality. In this scheme of 
things the individual has morally and legally 
rvcognized the i)rinciple that he is not an 
end \u himself, but that for the sake of his own 
self-reali/ation he must serve the common good in 
th(‘ social order. The community, on the other 
hand, is obligated to ivspt'ct the divinely set pur- 
pose of the individual in a sacred promise of giv- 
ing him bodily protection and guaranteeing his 
rightful freedoms including that of inquiry and 
criticism. 

Needless to say, such mutuality between the 
individual and his society dei>ends primarily and 
ultimately on the i*espect for law. Tagore was 
quite correct in emphasizing that law is *The first 
step towai’ds freedom, in fact the other side of 
it.” In other words, freedom and law are in- 
separable companions of a humane, a just, a truly 
(jood society. 

In the moral framework suggested by Tagore 
not only the freedom of the individual is guaran- 
teed, but also the healthy development of the 
social organs which link the nation and the in- 
dividual, such as family, village, township, pro- 
vince, and state. In that pattern industrial and 
occupational groupings can freely function and in 
it there can be no disruptive dispute either as 
the rightful f)lace of private enterprise or of public 
controls. On every level of society and in every 
legitimate activity individuals are being protect- 
ed from being uprooted and from falling under 
the merciless clutch of an overpowering collec- 
tivity including the most dangerous one of all. the 
omnipotent state. Two vital principles of social 
organization are implied here : First, it should 
be out of order for an upper-level social organ 


(the national government, for example), to arro- 
gate to itself functions which can be performed 
more properly and efficiently by a basic-level 
organization (a municipality or private group, for 
instance). Second, and conversely, no lower level 
of social organization should have the right to 
decide problems which by their very nature cannot 
be adequately solved except by an upper-level, 
widercircle community. 

Tagore taught his readers and disciples that 
above all nations stands humanity. He believed 
in the unity of the human race, a unity enlivened 
and enriched by natural diversity. He felt that 
cooperation and cross-fertilization of mankind’s 
diverse elements — racial, cultural, religious — is 
absolutely essential for the wholesome and 
complete development of our kind. ^‘As the 
mission of the rose,” he wrote, “lies in the un- 
folding of the petals which implies distinctness, 
so the rose of humanity is perfect only when the 
diverse races and nations have developed their dis- 
tinct charact(‘ristics to perfection ; yet all remain 
attached to the stem of humanity by t^e bond 
of brotherhood.” That is why Tagore believed 
that East and West have their special lives to 
live, and their special missions to fulfil, but that 
their final goal is the same. This theme was the 
dominant note in his address at a great banquet 
in London, where the great minds of England and 
Ireland gathered lo welcome him. On that occa- 
sion he said : 

I have learned that, though our tongues are 
different and our habits dissimilar, at the bottom our 
hearts are one. The monsoon clouds, generated 
on the banks of the Nile, fertilize the far-distant 
shores of the Ganges ; ideas may have to cross 
from East to Western shores to find a welcome in 
men^s hearts and fulfil their promise. East is East 
and West is West — God forbid that it should be other- 
wise — but the twain must meet in amity, peace, and 
mnlual understanding ; their meeting will be all the 
nn re fruitful because of their differences ; it must 
lead both to holy wedlock before the common altar of 
humanity. 

The towering greatness of Rabindranath 
Tagore may be measured by the fact that he did 
not see irreconcilable opposites where less under- 
standing mortals saw only incompatibles. 
Tagore was able to reconcile individualism and 
socialism, and he was equally capable of making 
nationalism and internationalism appear not only 
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compatible but mutually indispensable to each 
other. This is no denial that Tagore was a 
nationalist. A great patriot, he dedicated a large 
portion of his work exclusively to India, to the 
cause of its independence and progress. Yet 
I'agore never indulged in the chauvinism which 
liistorically characterizes totalitarian states and 
is a frequent cause of national self-destruction. 
On the contraiy, Tagore courageously attacked 
the “false” nationalist, who, he says, always 
looks suspiciously outside and in the process 
forgets to take cognizance of the internal 
causes which give rise to social and political 
di.sease. “If the inside is not healthy,” Tagoi’c 
explained, “it will breed disease no matter how 

pure the outside may be But I agree with 

you when you want to rely on yourself for re- 
forms, both internal and external.” 

It is rare indeed to find any suggestions of 
anger or hatred for anybody in the world in 
Tagore’s patriotic poems, which I’adiate love, 
encouragement, and humility. “Let the pro- 
mises and hopes, the deeds and words of my 
country be true, my God,” reads one of his 
verses, “Keep watch, India,” he sings in an- 
other, “Come with thy treasure of content- 
ment, the sword of fortitude and meekness 
ci’owning thy foi’ehead.” In the concluding 
sentences of his splendid essay on “The Situa- 
lion and the Description,” he writes passion- 
ately ; “1 will never accept that we have no 

hope but in the begging bowl. I have faith in my 
country. 1 respect self-help.” 

Txjoking forward to the day when India would 
he fi'ee, Tagore spoke out in words of flame 
against Western imperialism. Had Communist 
imperialism existed in his time he would have 


condemned it too. Tagore did not quarrel with 
anybody in particular ; his argument was with 
predatory power as a <j( ncivl evil, as a cancer of 
the human soul, a dangerous .social di.sease which 
ultimately brings death to the alllicted exploiters 
themselves. 

To his last breath T'agore retained supreme 
faith that social harmony and world peace would 
finally be reacht'd by the path of cultural concilia- 
tion between the Orient and the Occident and 
that the realization of the fundamental unity of 
the human race would thus be consummated. 

He believed that mankind could save itself 
from destruction only by a return to the spiritual 
values which are basic to all religions and that to 
India, home of both Hinduism and Buddhism, be- 
longed the mission to lead this religious I’evival 
which would reawaken Asia and the We.st and, in 
the same process, reform India itself. 

Although this message, like that of Swami 
Vivekananda, singled out India as spiritual teacher 
to the world, Tagore never cea.sed reminding his 
countrymen that they had much to learn from the 
West’s down-to-ea)‘thness, vitality, and iledicated 
.search for truth. 

IJy elucidating ideas of life dilfiirent from 
those of the West, Tagore has presented the West 
with a challenge to its ways and aspirations. At 
the same time, he has i-eminded the West of 
its own deepest sources of inspiration. The beat 
men in India and the West have always been 
fighters in a common cause for the .same 
ageless ideal.s — ideals modern men need to 
revive to lift a new and better world out of the 
ashes of the old. a world, to use Tagore’s words, 

“Where the Mind is without Fear.” 


The history of the jrrowth of freedom is the history of the perfection of human 
relationship. 

-Religion of Man. 



The Poet Who Defied Death 



NARKNDRA DEV 


TACiORE was an ardent lover of nature. Its 
abounding beauty and splendour struck him so 
deeply that he wanted to enjoy them forever. 
Ife wrote : “Jn this beautiful world I do not 
want to die.” In nature he saw a manifestation 
of the unseen (hx^ator who is a master artist and 
invests everything with beauty and charm while 
unfolding Himself. This vision filled the poet’s 
lieart with an ecstasy of Joy and worship. He 
composed many ])oems and songs that ring with 
the highest glory of the Creator. His clear per- 
ception imparted to them a vividness which re- 
flects divine brilliance. They are so vivid that 
on reading them we both enjoy and comprehend 
the beauty of nature. 

The rhythmic elegance and lovely grace of 
nature always found response in the poet. lie 
could not keep his tlood of joy shut. He opened 
the sluice gate of his heart wide, from which 
flowed a stream of rhythmic beauty which raises 
a corresponding vibration in every soul. His 
I'eaders share his joy and appreciate with him 
nature’s grandeur and grace. 

The ever-changing jianoiximic show display- 
ed in the clouds has been here since the earth was 
born. But who cared to look at it ? It is the 
poets whose eyes first caught sight of this 
beauty. They ga/.ed on and on, fascinated by 
its charm, and then made an attempt to bring it 
to our notice by singing its praise. Adikavi 
Valmiki, the author of the immortal epic 
Ravmijana and the first poet of our land, and 
Mahakavi Kalidasa, King Vikramaditya's court- 
poet, were pioneers in describing nature’s varie- 
gated beauty as seen in the seasons. But they 
wrote in Sanskrit which we have long disconti- 
nued to read. And consecpiently, we are deprived 
of that subtle sense of beauty which they infuse 
into their readers. 

It is Rabindranath who has i^vfve^^ in us, 
through his incomparably magnificent and 
wonderfully sublime poems, fine feeling and an 
interest in nature. His innumerable composi- 


tions on nature have reawakened our lost sensi- 
bility. We have regained perception without 
which we are blind to the beauty of both nature 
and man. Tagore’s intuition was so powerful 
and observation so keen that he succeeded iii 
depicting even the teiiderest and most delicate as- 
pect of nature and man. They were to him the 
divine symbols through which the Creator, the 
all-per\xiding Beautiful, expresses Himself. 


Like one of the venerable Rishis of old, when 
several dumb centuries had gone by in our fine 
arts and litei*ature, Tagore stood before us and 
revealed to us the long-forgotten beauty of 
nature. In many of his musical overtures on 
seasons he painted nature in all its naked splen- 
dour. He also harmonised man’s inner self with 
the soul of nature and, in hundreds of his sublime 
poems, proved that man and nature are really 
om^ and the same. He imbibed all that is 
beautiful in this universe. In an exquisite langu- 
age he expressed the emotional joy which ho 
felt through keen appreciation of the beautiful. 
He looked upon nature and man from the w’or- 
shipper of beauty’s point of view. In hazy, cold 
and severe winter mornings he felt in his limbs 
the pleasant warmth of the soft sun. The wet 
clouds on the monsoon sky conjured up in a flash 
the two heavy blue eyes of a beautiful damsel. 
The foaming springs rushing out of the hills 
seemed to him to be like young school girls who 
trip blithely and whose loose braids swing right 
and left rhythmically to the closing bells. 
The.se animated pictures drawn from nature 
vibrate in our mind when the poet addresses the 
earth : 'U)h dear earth ! Your wonder ful bodn 
is dyed- all over ivith he 'pleasant and happy 
colour of thousand and one creatures* joy aiul 
pleusurcf* 

It is this realisation of the earth's beauty 
hat made him sing : *7/^ this beautiful world J 

do 7 wt want to diej* And what was his next 
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i liought ? The poet’s sonorous voice vibrates in 
n:ir ears: ‘7 wish to live in the midst of mankind:^ 
To view the clouds at childlike play, he says ; 
•‘Oh dear earth ! your wonderful body is dyed 
.ill all over with he pleasant and happy colour 
i.r thousand and one creatures’ joy and plea- 
stiro.” It is this realisation of the earth’s 
ueaiity that made him sing : “In this beautiful 
world I do not want to die.” And what was his 
next thought ? The poet’s sonorous voice 
\ ibrates in our ears : “I wish to live in the midst 
of mankind.” 

The poet has explained in his autobiography 
how this desire crossed his mind. Ho has con- 
fessed that “nature with all its beauty, savour, 
hoe and fragraiico and man with his handsome 
a{)pearance, rich intelligence, wonderful (piality 
of tile heart, tender affection and deep sincere 
love which can make any sacrifice, charmed” him 
overwhelminglly. He was inspired. An ardent 
adorer of nature and a keen admirer of man he 
composed innumerable odes, hymns and elegies 
and sung thousands of songs in praise of them. 
In an early book of poems The Evet}iu(f SoHf/s he 
\\ rote* : 

It is a pleasure to hear the birds sing. 

It is a pleasure to hear the murmur of spring, 
It is a pleasure to look at bowers, 

And enjoy the spring-faro of blooming 
flowers, 

It is a pleasure throughout the day 
To view the clouds at childly play. 

1 hese notes, attuned to nature, man and the 
universe, resound in all his later works. In 
Pictures and Songs {Chhabi 0 Gan), for example, 
the human heart takes part in nature’s play and 
becomes one with it. In Paintings (Chitra), 
bate Spring (Chaitali) and The Golden Boat 
{Sonar Tari) also the oneness of man and 
A llure is manifest. It is the golden wand of 
linmanity the magical touch of which has 
^iiiimated all the inanimate, objects of nature. 
1 he poet became bewildered, as he felt the 
! ‘ ('sence of joyous life and beauty in every- 
around hmi ; and in this fascinated state 
i chanted: ‘7n this heavtifnl iroGd I do not 
to die, I vn'sh to live in the ^^ddst of vian- 
' d.” {Life : Pran, Kari O Komal), 


Nature has a dark side also, whicli is not 
only terrible but sewrely ermd and destructive, 
lii his eagerness to study nature the Poet 
came lace to lace with this grim au<i tragic 
side. He was greatly niovial by its liorrors and 
fright I ulness ; yet lu' praised iiatiu’e with K'ss 
emotion. 

In The ]Vom(fn of tiu' Soul {Manasi) we come 
across a mysterious being who rules the ])oet’s 
lu'ai’l and ])ecomes liis soul-mate. She occu- 
pies a central position in a great many of his 
poems. In his later volumes, howexer, high 
philosophical thought has come to the fore*, wliich 
has won him the name of a seei\ In moi*i» than 
one pocun, tlie i^oet's imagination indulg(‘s in the 
seer’s visions : 

As far as one’s eyc's could riaich, 

'rh(' dazzling crc'sts of the vast 
green cornfield 

(’arry the flow of life from tlu‘ heart of 
(‘arth, each 

Into th(‘ inner chamber of my soul, 
whei*(‘ it remains for i'\(‘r sc'ah'd. 

When he found that this imimaisely bi‘autiful 
life that throbs wu’iliin us is nothing but a gift 
from ev(U’gr(‘en nature whicli iieiwades the wliole 
universe, the poed: sang grat (‘fully : 

In this profound, sei*‘‘ne calm of natiux* 

]\ry life, as if, I ahvays lose ! 

All the dirty streams that carry the flames 

of sin 

Dissolve in life’s ocean of muse. ! 

In one of his famous poems The Earth (Basnn- 
dhara) the poet wnAe : 

To a])pease my desire I wish again and again 

To drink from all tlu^ cups of this univ(‘rsc 

Tile wine of joy in fresh streams amd 
showau's. 

The “Visw'akavi” in him ctm be traced back to 
this period of his life. We find him (ud lasting 
the mother bkirlh in a most passionate V'>ic.‘ : 

Take me back, oh, tlu're. 

To the midst of all, w’hei*e (wery dav an<I ho ** 

Duds and blossoms and Powers forth lil(‘ 

In hundreds, thousands forms. 

It is his deen love fm* tin* 'srir^h tb- f bn 

to write both Faac'es f/wd ao/n) and 7’rd^’ * e /d 
Dialoffnes (Ktdha O KaJtini), w bidi ro-c amvi- 
rently imconnt‘Ctcd. Tlu^ f^rmi'.r deds with 
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diverse subjects, while in the later many forgotten 
pages of our glorious history relieve. 

Many of the poet’s experiences of life have 
found expression in the little volume entitled 
Partich's {Kanika). These beautiful short 
poems may be described as tiny seeds of a giant 
fruit. In Offerings (Naivedya) we come across 
patriotism in addition to love for God. The 
poet had gradually turned to God to whom all his 
offerings would now be directed. The beauty, 
savour, fragrance, tender touch and melodious 
music of nature, which had once bewitched him, 
now gave rise to a transcendental perception of 
God, his unflinching devotion to whom produced 


the immortal volume of Song-Offerings (Gitcvi^ 
jali) which won him not only the Nobel Prize, but 
world-wide fame also. In Garland of Sonn^ 
(GitiniaUja) and Songs (Gltali), which followed 
Song-Offerings, he still soars high in the sublin.o 
role of a singer who looks upon God as his beloved. 

Though The Extreme End (Parishesha) and 
The lAist of the Seven Keys (Shesha^ Saptakv), 
and a few other poems, written during and after 
his last severe illness, strike a farewell note, we 
find in them the tender and delicate expression ol 
his love and deep admiration for beauty and 
truth. 


A TRIBUTE 

Gitrudeva, Revered Master, 

If we may call you by this name so dear to your pupils, who express through it 
their consciousness that you are not only a poet and a teacher, but one of the voices 
of divinity itself, we thank you for coming to us, across so many dreary seas, 
to help to break down the barriers between the East and the West, so that, while India 
takes from us those inventions which would destroy all poverty if they were well con- 
trolled, we may learn from her something of her tolerant wisdom and her spiritual 
peace. 

We offer you, as you go from us, our admiration and our affection. We feel that 
we have been cleansed and ennobled by meeting you ; it gives us a new faith to see 
that a man may still live a life true to all tho highest ideals of our youth. We were 
cynics before you came ; we thought that all ideals were false, and all hopes vain ; 
but one look at you and we know that we were wrong, that the battle between Right 
aiid Might is not yet lost, and that life may still have meaning for us that will 
not be frustrated by our deaths. Something of the ancient idealism of the East has 
been poured into our blood by the wine and music of your vorsie, by the example and 
majesty of your life. 


WILL DURANT 
AmeHcan Philosopher & Author 



The Glory of Nature 

KESHAB CHANDRA GDPTA 


“Beauty is nature's Coin" Said Milton's 
( omus in his wickedness, to seduce his female 
victim, Rabindranath trafficked in the Coins of 
r:iUirc in all her aspects. Nature seems dumb to 
us, although we detect her whisperings. But 
when a poet of the universe interprets them for 
us, we become alive to the glory — 

Byron heard music in nature ! 

“There's music in the sighing of a reed, 
There’s music in the gushing of a rill 
There’s music in all things if men had ears 
1 hen Earth is but an echo of the Sphei*e". 

irul the poet confessed. — 

“T love not Man the less, but Nature more." 
The love of nature in Rabindranath was tre- 
fiicndous. The glory of that love enhanced the 
^ 1 ( 0 (»f Man. For the human soul is divine. 

In this consciousness lay the universality and 
•osmopolitanism of Rabindranath. His i^egard 
•111(1 »osr.ect for life was all-embracing. 1 'he plants 
m l animals shared them. 

His happiness was intense when his friend 
luimdish Chandra recorded messages of plants. 
At'iniiation welled up in the poet’s recorded 
messages of plants. Admiration welled up in tho 
I e'M s heart. His compliments to the Scientist 
uciN.' profuse. 

“The cry that issues from dumb life. 

Shakes the heart of earth in strife, 

Po sprout from seeds ; keen branches sheet 
Out of the restless rambling roots. 

In struggle for light. Their mysteries 

unfold 

Writing to you in mystic letters bold." 

“Truth is unity", he said, “and therefore 
is in realisation. The text.: of our daily 
‘Worship and meditation are for training the mind 
UK I overcome the barrier of separateness from 
rest of existence and to realise **adwaitam^* 
supreme unity and **anantani'* infinitude." 
That realisation instilled in him love for 



every part of the vast creation, 'the creator is 
infinite in his seeming finite creation, and mani- 
fests Himself in a variety of colours and llavours, 
of music and rhymes. He is formless ; yet in 
the **liki** His sport of grace — He takes forms to 
awaken the human heart. 

The poets of Bengal could not free them- 
selves from the grasping grace of nature that 
clothed their motherland with such charming 
display of colours. Man is the highest truth, 
declared Chandidas. But could he escape from 
(he*, tentacles of the natural beauty in his compo- 
sition of sweet love-songs ? 

Rabindranath admitted the inlluence of plants 
and trees, fiow(n*s and herbs, streams and rills, 
on his personality. He never paraded ])hiIosophy 
or ontology relegating beauty to oblivion ; for to 
him, Sundaram was a part of Anantam and 
Shivam. Beauty of nature was the starting 
point of spiritual realisation. 

One of the reasons for the poet’s intense love 
of (Jolden Bengal, was her natural beauty. 

“Oh my golden Bengal, I love thee. 

Thy sky and thy wind for ever play the 

flute in my life. 

In FaUfoiPK the fr*agranco of thy paddy 

fields creates intoxication. 

Oh mother, in ArjraJnjtniy what sweet 

smile have I seen in your loaded corn-fields ?" 

Ih'odar, the Himalayan fir, never fails to 
impress even thci most prosaic visitor. Tho tree 
.shoots out of high hills bursting the brain pit of 
the Himalayas. Life-energy rushes out in the 
form of a flame. The mother-earth is a gift from 
the sun, a part of the great seat of flaming energy. 

“Immersed in meditation was the snowy 

mountain., you silently pierced the Brahma 

randhra and 

The intense flame of life effused as the 

deodar". 

He Explained. 

“The slondar tall debdaru — tho mountain 

holds it superior 
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i«) h s own Klory. The meditation that 
I \ 111 lus lieai t emanated as truth outside. 

lie received a loan from above 
Ami 1 *. i)aid il, Iransmitling upwards his 

oliering-s, one day”. 

'I lie poet saluted the whole world of trees. 
Ill's openini;* poem in the Banabani, the message 
ol’ the forest, is sidutation to trees. 

“You heard the call of the sun 

in Die blind womb of the earth ; 
In the first awakeninj^ of life, you tree, 

the primordial life 

With your uprais(‘d head, uttered the 

first hymn to light. 

From the breast of rocks which knew no 

rhymes”. 

In presenting the picture of PeseW/n', the 
j)(*asant woman who carried vegetables to the 
village mai‘k(*t to hawk, the poet had a glimpse of 
the seen t of hm* alisent-minded attitude, while 
returning home, across fields and orchards, she 
keiit aside her empty liasket and even the humble 
purse ami tell into a reverie*. 

In the quietude of silence she felt relieved. 
'Fhe memory of tin* din and bustle of tlie village 
mnrket, the* noise of bargaining and canvassing 
seemed to vanish into thin air. Tlie poet read 
the reason of the calmness. 

“Ft enmity whispered its message, 

Fvery limb and life to assuage. 

The staid gearing for renunciation.” 

The country trades women certainly had 
pi’etinisions to learning. She was not tra.ined to 
meditations, ft was the influence of nature that 
induceil the attitude. She felt 

“The rhythm that silence can ever raise 
When the midday sun seems ablaze 
And emptiness sighs so dee])” 

The reason the i)oet conceived. Every energy 
in nature is attuned to an eternal impulse and 
pulsates in unison, though apparently in frolic- 
some freaks. Harmony reveals itself in silence. 
Such a silence seized the inner life of the lady. 
The memory of the items in her Tnake up automa- 
tically revived itself. It watj then that she felt 
the call. 

“P"rom th*^ earli( st memory of creation, 
Suddmily I he p}‘imary vibration revived 
in your blood stream 


That is why the tree and the blades of 

grass 

Life recognised as its own 

In the midday of autumn. 

In the playhouse of earth 

For ages and ages. 

Poets in other lands have attributed vitality 
to vegetation. But the descriptions are mere 
figures of speech and metaphorical. Rabindra- 
nath's claim of relationship with vegetation 
ba.sed on the metaphysical concepts of his country 
which proclaimed the immenence of the primor- 
dial energy of nature. 

In a letter written from, Vienna in 1925, thr 
poet gave a clue to his attachment to the lift 
energy of the vegetable world. Trees inspired 
sages who had their hermitage in the bosom ol 
the forest. They wei’e out to solve the probK ir 
of life. Plants wei\^ living entities as they wvve 
born and they grew and died. Rabindranath 
found many a support from the verses in lh( 
sacred texts. 

‘‘They found the eternal (]uery from plant t( 
plant, *kena prcoia prathama praitiyukta' ‘ 
Whence did life receive its first impulse of 
gressive motion ? That energy of Motion ilo v 
not want to stop. The fountain of beaut. \ 
l)egan to flow day and night. What a variet\ 
of lines, what a variety of poses, what a varirt.\ 
of expressions and what a variety of suffeuinK? 
accompanied that energy ?” 

The little straight talk of the flower to i 
human beauty that the poet overheard, is inslrur 
tive. Humanity started the journey of life uii 
doubtedly with plants. But after the evolulioii 
there exists a difference with a distinction. 
The unity of nature is not equality of its conv 
ponent parts. The flower longed to speak to 
woman. She got a chance. Amongst olhu 
♦ opics she raised the one about the difference'^ 
;'>aid tho flower. 

“At the dawn of creation ages past 
Woke we up in light 
To make friendship tight 

III rhythmic bond our arms knit fast”. 

But* with ages there appeared difference": Jit 
though the main tune of melody was common 
The lower confessed. 

Yes, my friend, I feel in heart 
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Beauty in me came for a halt — 

In thee as love it bloomed. 

The evolution of the heart is the greatest 
wonder of nature in the animal world. The 
woman has got her distinct place in the human 


world through love. Every female in the higher 
strata of the animal world have an instinctive love 
for the progeny. But the human mother is cer- 
tainly uni(|ue. That perception made the sages 
of India addi^^ss the source of life as Mother. 


A LETTHR FROM A I RIFND 

Ueloved Friend, 

. . . As our thoughts dwell lovingly on your noFle and wise woik, we arc lifted 
to a higher level of effort and devotion. To realize the meaning of youi* message 
of friendship and co-operation is to deepen the furrows from whicli sluill spring 
richer harvests of inspiration. 

In the sweet solitude of a Poet’s life you heard a Voice bidding you look into the 
hearts of your fellow-rncn and seek the way to deliver tl\em from the grotes(iue gods 
of their own creation. You stepped forth into the crowded abodes of men wliere 
strife is bitter, and ignorance is deep. Taking little childien l)y the hand, you led 
them into gardens of delight and taught them to live in sympathy with all tliat is 
beautiful, and to love all that is love-worthy. 

Again the voice hade you go from land to land in search of knowledge. With 
observing eye and listening ear you journeyed, and saw the course of division, tlie 
darkness of prejudice, the deafness of ha»e in which men live as strangers and enemies. 
Hut, looking long and patiently, you found the dynamic force of love liidden in 
humanity . . . the force which, understood, shall transform their life of self-destruc- 
tion into a life of creative work and peace. To a world living under the law of fear 
you are Prophet of the Law of Love. 

Your school at Visva-Bharati is a bright pledge of a nni)le civilization ; for it is 
a meeting-gjound of the East and the West. There you leach in object-lessons of 
sympathy and goodwill that the true hapj)ines.s of individuals and natir>ns is identified 
with the highest good of mankijal. When this supreme truth is giasped, the dream 
of all the greatest teachers spoken through the ages shall be fulfilled ; “Wars will be 
dead ; man will live, he will possess something greatest than all thes^* . . . the whole 
of earth for his country and the whole of Heaven for his hope." . . . 

With affectionate memories of our fleeting but precious few minutes together and 
the warmth of your hand in mine, I am, 

Faithfully and gratefully yours, 


HELEN KELLER 




Rabindranath on Women 

Dr. ROMA CIIAUDHURl 


It has been said sometimes, half humour- 
ously and half seriously, that the acid test for a 
l^hilosopher or a reformer, is his views regard- 
ing women. For, although he tdaims to be 
a seer of a new vision, or a bringer of a new age, 
the real wddth of his coveted vision, or the inhe- 
rent non-sectarianism of his dream of age can 
be determined, to a large extent, by his attitude 
towards waimen, his understanding of them, his 
rulings regarding them. Not a few celebrated 
men of the w'orld have failed to come out un- 
scathed from this difficult test, and shown them- 
selves in such colours as w'ould hardly do them 
credit from any universalistic standpoint, at all. 

Rut, the eas-e of Rabindranath, a great Risi 
or a Seer of the Modern Age, is quite different. 
It is not for nothing that ho has been universally 
acclaimed as a a World-Poet of the 

very first rank. 

Now, who is a “World-Poet”? A World- 
Poet \s one whose life is in tune with the Life of 
the world, whose mind rellects the Mind of the 
world, wffiose heart throbs with the Heart of 
the world. Accordingly, no section of human 
beings ; nay, no section of living beings ; nay, no 
section of worldly objects can escape his notice, or 
elude his sympathy, or frustrate his sense of 
justice and fair play. 

Rabindranath, too, is a “World-Poet”, in the 
most literal sense of the term, and not by exagge- 
ration or flattery. So, his views on Women tally 
exactly with his general view of the world. 

What is that view’ ? Tt is nothing but the 
age-old view' of our ancient Sacred Texts, or 
Upanishads, manifested in a full-Iledged lorm ii 
the time-honoured Vedanta system of Philo- 
sophy, by common consent, the consummation of 
all the Indian Philosophical speculations through- 
out the ages. This Vedanta system teaches one, 
and only one, Truth viz., the Divinity of t]>e 
so-called tiny, puny Man, the God-hood of tlv. ‘*0- 
called gross, physical Universe. Thus, the 
Vedanta is an epitome of E(iuality, Unity, Justice. 


For, if all human beings, all worldly objects be 
one and the same, being all Brahman himself, 
and nothing but Brahman, then, naturally, there 
can be no difference, at all, between one object and 
another. 

Rabindranath, as a great inheritor of a great 
ancient heritage, was blessed with this beatific 
vision, this wide outlook, this inner sense of 
equity and justice, unity and universality, 
harmony and adjustment. Hence, he, too, as a 
great Seer, looks upon the entire universe as one 
and indivisible and all beings as absolutely equal. 
Thus, to him, there is no distinction botw’een the 
sexes, at all. Of course, in the vast Rabindra- 
Literature — in his novels, short-stories, dramas, 
poems, songs and the like — we, naturally, meet 
with a variety of female characters — good and 
bad, high and low. But, still, the main refrain 
that sweetly and gloriously resounds through all 
these, is one of sound hope and good cheer, eternal 
beauty and purity, infinite majesty and sublimity. 

Thus, in the Rabindra-Literature, Woman 
api)ears as an Emblem of Purest Love and Most 
Unselfish Service. It is She. wdio sustains the 
wffiole family by the ambrosia of her heart, wards 
off all evils, wipes aw-ay all sins, wisps aside all 
errors, by the flame of her Life, rays of her Soul, 
light of her Being. 

Hear the Poet's impassioned call to Women 
for succour and flufilinent : — 

“Women ! the world thou did decorate, 

Do, now, make my life ornate. 

Fine and pure. Straws all dust. 

Lazily neglected heaped up crust. 

Wi, c off blemishes, deep and dark 
Throw out riff-raff, stincky and stark. 

To my Temple, quiet and lonely. 

Come in silence, open doors slowly. 

Fill up jars, pure and holy 

Pluck fresh lotuses, sweet and lovely. 

Then, we two shall worship God 
Mtting on the same st^at, facing Lord”. 

(“Snkira/Hq” Verse 18). 
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Thus, in this dense wilderness of life, woman 
will show a new way, all the thorns on the 
imth will bloom forth under her comely feet, all 
the hard pebbles will melt aw^ay throu^^h her 
magic touch all the dust-heaps will sprinkle 
nectar at her every step. 

But is the dark, cool, secure sanctuary of the 
homo alone the proper place for Women ? Al- 
though Rabindranath gladly and fully admits 
the equality of the sexes, .\’et he is as fully ot)p()S- 
ed to the over-Feminisrn of the West, in fact, 
he, echoing the age-old sentiments of India, 
unhesitatingly declares that, really speking there 
is no question of the ''eqnaliti/^ of sexes, as, in 
one sense, in a very real sense, in a very proper 
sense, women are infinitely ‘‘Mothers” higher than 
or superior to men. In what sense ? In the 
reuse of being “Mothers.” The Indian view is 
not that the Father and the Mother are equal — 
the Indian view is rather, that the Mother is 
infinitely higher than or superior to the Father. 
So, even the great Law-giver Manu, often accused 
of l)cing rather unsympathetic towards Women, 
declares ])roudly : — 

“The Mother excels a thousand Fathers in 
(Grandeur and Glory”. 

So, w'hat qiiesiion is there, of “equal” rights, 
when W'omen’s birth-right is to be fundamentally 
superior to men ? 

Rabindranath also in his infinite, wdsdom 
through his robust common-sense, fully realises 
the great Truth that “Freedom” is one thing, 
“Fxccss”, another. So in his Bengali article in 
the book ''Samaj'' he comments caustically : — 

“Although, it is rather impertinent on our 
part to say something for certain about a foreign 
society, yet, so far as we can see from outside, 
the more the European C ndlization is progress- 
ing, the more arc Women there becoming 
unhappy. 

“Women are, in fact, the centripetal force of 
Society. But centrifugal Force of Modern 
European Society has failed to maintain the 
’^tatvs quo'" 

Really, European women seem to be in a sad 
predicament. They have lost their honoured 
places at home ; but have unfortunately been un- 
able to gain equally honoured places outside. So, 
what have they really gained through Over- 


Feminism ? Nothing, perceptibly ; only empty 
piestige. 

Succinctly, the Poet continues : -- 

“In Europe, the Ih^gime of Women is about 
to vanish away totally. There, a damsel has to 
wait for a long time for a groom ; the husband 
leaves the wdfe off for busiiu ss ; the son, as soon 
as growai-up, becomes a stranger to his mother. 
So, now" it has bt'caune necessary for Wonnai there 
to join the broil for existence. Stiil, their edu- 
cation, nature and social customs are standing 
in the way.” 

“So, in the present-day European Society, 
the position of w’omeii, has become rather 
anomalous. Men are not giving thtan their 
honoured places at home ; nor are wamien given 
full rights to enter the s])her(* of outside 
activities.” 

What is the root of these troubles ? Some- 
thing scorns to be wrong for th(' Modern European 
Society at large. What is that ? Listen to the 
prophetic sayings of the Poet : — 

“So, on the wdiole, we see that to Eiiroj)ean 
Civilization. ‘Strength’ has become such an essen- 
tial commodity, that w^hether a man or a woman 
— on who is feeble seems to lx* losing one’s place 
and refuge in Society, gradually. Now" what is 
wanted is only Woi’k, only Strength, only Motion. 
Those who can bo merciful and those who deserve 
mercy ; those who can love and those who deserve 
love, all these se-mi to \)o losing their rights now^ 
Hence, it appeal’s, that in the Modern European 
Society, women are ratluu’ ashmed of being 
women. They are trying th(‘ir Ix^at to iirove that 
they not only possciss h(*arts, but also strength.” 

Of course, Rabindranath is not referring to 
the position of Women in European Society out 
of any spirit of spite or criticism. He means it 
to be an f\vt'-opener to ultra-Modern misses who 
raise their eye-])row’s in wa)nder and curl u]) their 
lips in disgust at any and everything ancient. He 
also means it to be a reply to the hasty and 
unsympatlietic critics of our own Sriciety. 
Humourously he remarks : — 

‘Sucl\ is the state of things in the Modern 
European Society ! But when, in the meantime, 
in England, gallons of tears are shed over the 
state of our Indian Women, w"e do feel sorry that 
so much is being wasted for nothing !” 
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“We, however, see, that our womenfolk, 
wearing bangles in their line round wrists, hesme- 
ring their heads with vermillion, with ever-happy 
faces, till our homes with affection, love, 
ausi)iciuusness. In any case, we are quite happy 
with our womenfolk ; and we have not told that 
they themselves are unhappy. So, why should 
the hearts of persons, thousand miles away, be 
broken, all for nothing ?” 

In this way Rabindranath very wisely warns 
the Women against any sort of over-doing in any 
respect — ’even in that of gaining their fundamen- 
tal rights. Yet, he fully recognises the March 
of changing Time. In his inimitable way, he 
remarks in his Bengali article “Nari” in the book 
"Kohutlar" 

“A Women’s life is gradually widening itself 
iq) ; the banks are rec('ding away more and 
more ; the brook is becoming a river, on and on.’’ 

What a beautiful illustration ! A ‘river,’ 
indeed, is a women, flowing in her own glory, in 
her own grandeur, in her own gie.atnoss, free and 
untramelled ; yet not uncontrolled, not arbi- 
trary, not menacing ; serving one and all, yet 
maintaining its flow and fullness, purity and per- 
fection : beauty and bliss intact. It. is this equi- 


poise, this balance, this golden means between 
the extremes, this non-excited, calm outlook, this 
non-aggressive, confident strength — that consti- 
tutes the real key to Progress — Pemale or Male — 
in all places and in all ages. And Prophet Rabin- 
dranath, Philosopher Rabindranath, and above 
all. Poet Rabindranath, envisages this Great 
Truth, and expresses it in a manner, at once 
sw’eet and sound. 

Let us end with that exhilarating mes.sage 
of Rabindranath to Modern Women : — 

“Let them free their hearts ; brighteen their 
intellect ; practise well the penance for attaining 
knowledge. The question of attaining “Success’’ 
will come later ; or may not even come over. But 
question of attaining “Capacity” comes always 
first.” 

“0 Thou Women ! 

The Ijord’s own (’omiranion. 

Open thou up the Path to Recovery, 

And make new the world, worn out and 

hoary.” 

(Aroyija) 

What a lovely tribute to Women ! Can, we, 
women, live up to it '! 


[h\rtrncfff from n)i artiole 

Piihlislicd in tho Fifth Anniversary Number of The Calcutta Municipal Gazette 
2.'lrd November, iy‘19 : 

Ori>>:inally delivered as an address in 
The TURIN UNIVEKSITY-ITALY on 20.().iy26J 

Villages are like women. In their keeping is the cradle of the lace. They are 
nearer to Nature than towns ; and are, therefore, in closer touch with the fountain of 
life. They have the atmosphere which possesses a natural power of healing. It is the 
function of the village, like that of woman, to provide people with their elemental needs, 
with food and joy, with the simple poetry of life, and with those ceremonies of beauty 
which the village spontaneously pioduce and .p which she finds delight. But when 
constant stiain is put upon her through the cxtoitionate claim of ambition, when hei 
re;;oiiice.s are ex|)loited thrnigh the ex. essive stimulus of temptation, then she becomes 
pour in life, her mind becomes dull and uncreativc ; and from her time hounoured 
position of Hie wedded partner of the city, she is degraded to that of maidservant. 
While, in it s I urn, the city, in it^ intense egotism and pride, remains unconscious of the 
devastation it constantly work.s upon the verv source of its life and health and joy. 
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East and West in Tagore 

Dr. K A LIDAS NAL 


Rabindranath saw the light of the day here 
in this cosmopolitan city of Calcutta (25th 
Baishak, 1368) and the Corporation of Calcutta 
has a special pleasure and privilege to perpetuate 
his memory in a worthy way. He was born 
amidst inauspicious happenings — disease, drought 
and famine (1861-66) when his father Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagoi^ (1817-1905) and Brahma- 
nanda Keshub Chandra Sen (1838-1883) organized 
social service work for the relief of suffering in 
Iknigal and United Provinces. For differences 
with the more conservative Adi Rrhmo Saniaj 
(founded by Rammohan Roy in 1828) Keshub 
seceded and founded his Naba Bidhan or Bharat- 
barshiya Brahmo Samaj, which, in its turn, 
found seceder-groups who formed in 1878 the 
democratic Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 

Rabindranath in his adolescent age prematu- 
rely closed his school-career and sailed to join the 
I .^ndon University (^ollegc (1878-81) where he 
stiiditid literature under th(» vetern Professor 
Tlenn^y Morley and also witnessed the best 
Shakespere plays produced by Henrey Irving and 
Lllen Terry. Tjady Macbeth haunted him — as 
we find from fragments of his Bengali version of 
Die “Witch Scenes” of Macbeth. His elder bro- 
Dier Jyotirindranath (1848-1925) was his music- 
teacher who was also a painter-portraitist aiul act- 
or dramatist. He wrote and adopted many Indian 
and foreign plays for Bengali production and 
young Rabindranath scored as the best “boy- 
actor” in Alik Baboo, On his return from Europe 
(1881-91) before his second short visit to Europe' 
(1890) Tagore produced, directed and played with 
great success (1) Balmikir Prativa and Rudra 
(^handal (1881) Kal-Mrigaya (1882) Bow Thaku- 
ranir Hat (1883), dramatized (1908) as Prayas- 
chitta, Nahmi Natya (1884), Bhanu Singha 
(1884), Rajarshi (1887) later dramatized as 
Bisarjan (1890), Raja-o-Rani (1889) dramatized 
as Tapati (1928). 

These prove beyond doubt that Tagore was 
pre-eminently the Playwright Poet long before 


the emergence of actor-drainalisi ists iiloa (lirish 
Chandra (Ihosh and Anirilalal Basil. Tln‘ lasf 
named vetern Amritalal Basn to se(‘ and 

apnreciate not only I he plays bid th(‘ superb 
acting of Rabiiidranal }]. 

On his Birlli Cenlimary nt*w and creative 
ballets and r)peras were* slagcil i)efon^ huge 
gatherings in Soviet Russia, as I watclu'd thiur 
preparatif)ns whiU* contacting- Itussiaii art istes 
and attending th(‘ 25t}i Interna I ienal (\)ng'r(\ss of 
Orientalist in Moscow in August 

But so far as his natiw' city of ('alcntta is 
concerned the only plioto of Tagona as V'^ahniki 
(1881), was sna[)pi'(l and i eprodneed hy the 
‘Statesman’ wliich wo)‘lhil> I’l^produced it in 1913. 
Novc*mher, wlnni 'Tagore won lli(‘ ih’sl Nohel l*rizi‘ 
in Asia. Few liulian paiiers could then tiiid out, a 
worthy plioto of the Idayw right Actor-Poet ap- 
pearing in so many roles (1 SSI -1911). 

Som(‘ v(‘ry i*are pilot os of Ivahindi oiiath, 
his family and (Uitonragi* h;i\t' Ikimi r(.‘C.o\a‘re(l 
oblivions by the Viswa-Bhara i i Ihihlicalion De- 
partment. But a final at tempi lias y(.‘t to 
ht', made to I ra('e othei* ]’hol<vs in the AUmnrs of 
Mrs. Sat\’(‘ndranaf h TagoM^ ( \\if(‘ f)f tlie fji\st, 
Indian I.C.S.) and her talenicMl danghtin’ Indira 
Devi and cousin like* Rrali\'a ('handh' i ; and tlndr 
friends and rtdalions. Alas we lost the House of 
Ahindranath and UaganendranaUi 'Tagor<‘ who in- 
herited Prince Dwarkanath Tagore’s (1791- 
1846) Reception Hall for foivign guests, like Count 
Okakush, Painter, Y, Taikan, Von-Strangwars 
(Musciologist) and W. Rothcmsti'in — first publi- 
sher of the English (Utanjali (1912). Thai historic 
hou.se has been destroyed. His painter nephew 
Ahindranath and Ciaganendranath wlio wei-c* also 
cekimated as fellow-actors wuth Master Rabindra- 
nath. Ardhendu Mustafi (great stage hero) and 
ITmn Chandra Basu MuHick also aiipt^ari'd witli the 
Poet dramatist (1890-1900.) They a])peart‘d in 
the now defunct Bharat Sangetd Samaj (Corn- 
wallis Street). That \vas the age of “Shakes- 
perian” drama and acting in Bengali. In 1862-64 
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Michael Madhusudan after writing tragedies and 
comedies and an E{)ic — sailed tor the West with 
Satyendranath Tagoi’e, the Elocutionist whom 1 
listened joyously to recite the solilocjuy of Hamlet. 

From the early Santiniketan pej-iod (1901- 
1921) we often met with the Poet’s loyal friends 
Ilev. ( \ F. Andrews and W. W. Pearson. But our 
Poet-i)ainter left inimitable pen-pictures of his 
first two Travels in the West (1878 and 1890) in 
his prose diaries and letters 

and other works from (1908) 

and ^cfC"IW, ^ve 

personally watched the transformation of Tagore’s 
technique as the Actor-dramatist who bewitched 
us by appearing in the title-roles of Fidgnnl (1916) 
Hisarjan (1923) and Tupaii (1928). Thus before 
his 70th year and final retiremcmt from the stage, 
many photos must have been taken by his Indian 
and foreign admirers, who ))egan flocking to the 
Poet-artists corner specially since the starting of 
the International University of Visva-Bharati. 
Its Ralnndra Museum must hav^e had researches 
to do and recover many rare documents in the lim‘ 
that his Soviet admirers are doing: Tagore 
and his short visit to the USSR in 1930 when J 
struggled hard for a foreign tour to prepare the 
Golden Book of Tagore, reproducing so many 
foreign photos and homages to Po(d on his Septu- 
genary. My friend Shri Amal Home also used 
his talent and resourcefulness to publish many 
rare things in the two special issues dedicated to 
Tagoro in 1931 and 1941 with his latest Biblio- 
graphy. So we are thankful to the Co!*poration 
for publishing now the Centenary Souvenir of the 
'Calcutta Muuicipal Cazette' 

Painstaking research should l)e made by all 
admirers of Tagore in India and abroad — to dis- 
cover and reproduce liis photographs and sketches 
of the great world traveller, Tagore. He spent 
1912-13 in Europe and U.S.A. ; 1916-17 in J:iprn 
and U.S.A. with his artist-pupil Mukul Do, 1920-21 
again in Europe. U.K. and U.S.A. after i-enouncing 
Knighthood ; 1921-25 in Burma, Malaya, China, 
Japan and Argentine (falling ill,) in 1928 in 
Canada, Japan and Indo-China. just a year after 
an intensive cultural tour through Ja\ -i, -lali and 
Siam (1927) writing there megr<? feat ])f>ems on 
the Buddha and the Borabuoor and returning^ 
home to develop fully his dance-drama cycles of 


Thus in the last decade of his creative life Rabin- 
dranath not only revived the dance-traditions of 
India but also developed a most original futurist 
.school of painting leaving to the nation about 
2000 copies just as he gave us his legacy over 2000 
.songs from the (’lassical to the Kirtan Baal and 
i*ich Folk-music. A British musicologist — Fore- 
stragge ways in his Hindu.sthan (1910) listened 
and recorded in staff -notation, only a few 
pieces which he heard in the Jora.sanko House. 
There the recent Drama, Dance and Music Depart- 
ments have started working and with the Govern- 
ment acquisition of the old house, more work 
will be done we hope in the field of creation and 
conservation. 

The Lalit Kala Academy of New Delhi and 
the University of Paris published Albums of 
Tagore Paintings. England and Germany, France 
Rumania and Greece, Indonesia, Egypt, Iran and 
Italy and Ilundary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslovia, 
Rumania and Greece, Indonesia, Egypt, Tran and 
Iraq which he visited (1929-32) each of thes(' 
friendly countri(»s of India celebrated Tagore (’en- 
tenary. So we should keep in touch with them 
and try to get duplicate' records of his songs voice- 
recitals and rare photos now missing in India. 
His J<(ua-<iau(i now our N<(tio}iaI Anthem, has 
been turned and played by diverse artistes iu 
different styles. So we should collect them also 
to be u.sed in future in the “Tagore auditoriums’* 
in India and abroad. They ai’e the worthy sym- 
bols of Tagore’s “East West” Philosophy of co- 
operation and in his second Centenary of not in 
this first one we may found many creative artists 
and thinkers of the East, rendering back to India 
— his Motherland — their devoted researches into 
the archives of many lands. Hoping this happ>' 
collaboration T moved the Moscow Congress that 
preparation be made right now to complete Tagort' 
Bibll 'graphy’’ on a truly International scale. 
The 25 Congress of Orientalists (August 1960) 
endoi’sed the proposal which will be expanded 
whi'M they will meet in India (1963) in their 
forthcoming sessions. 

Dynamic pictures of Tagore the Actor-dni' 
matist could be recovered after considerable and 
devoted research. But still the pictures of his 
.oted contemporaries — if collected — will fill ^ 
special gallery of the Tagore Museum. His graiuh 
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lather Prince Dwarkanath Tagoiv (1704-1846) 
and his father Maharshi Debendranath (1817- 
1906) gave sittings to many artists who could be 
traced, modelling their figures or painting their 
faces. Our National Library, Alipore, has many 
things to offer. Has any search made in Belve- 
dere, and other historic liou.ses of ('alcutia, (ieorge 
Washington’s contemporary portrait has been 
traced in a Calcutta house. Dr. Tagore came inlo 
personal relations with Iswai- Chandi-a Vidya- 
sagar Madhusudan, Hem Chandra, Nabin 
Chandra, Biharilal and Poet Deben Sen. 1 met 
Priyanath Sen, reciting French poems to 'I'agorc 
who enjoyed then. So his philosopher fiiend 
Brajeiulranath Seal (1864-19:18) di.scu.ssed about 
his early poems (1881-91) and also recited the 
Sanskrit Ananda Lahari of Saiilairchaiifo. 
’I'heir puctures should find along with many 
others in the Tagore Callery of the new Corponi- 


tion House to be built on the occasion of the 
(:entenary year. His early admirers like Sir J. C. 
Bo.se, Shri Ilamananda Chatterjee and Shri 
Pramatha Chaudhuri and his talented wife Indira 
Devi and other brilliant members of (he “Tagoix; 
fannly” should be represented. In early Santini- 
ketan day his colleagues like Bralunab:indhab 
Upadhya (born 1861) and Prof. Mohit Sen, 
Editor of his second collected works. Pandit 
Vidushekher Shastia Pandit Kshitimohan Sen, 
Suresh Chandra Boy, Ajit Chakraljarty and Kali- 
mohan Sen (Rural welfare Oliicer) and others are 
yet unrei^resented. Famous story writers like 
senior Prabhat Mukherjee. Charu Bandopadhya, 
Mani Gangopadhya and Saurin Mukherjee still 
remains inihououred. His Westei’n admirers and 
colleagues also deserve a special section of the 
Tagore gallery (from 1910-1!) 10). 


I Idvo. India, not hecausn I piiltivate tlie idtdairy of ^'■co^raphy, not becanso I 
have had the chance to he born in her soil, but because she has saved thiouf'li tumul- 
tuous ages the living woi*ds that have issued fn»ni the illuminated consciousness of hei' 
great sons : Satyam, .Inanam, Anantain lhahina, Brahma is ti uth, Brahma is wisdom, 
Brahma is infinite ; Santani, Sivam, Advaitam, peace is in Biahma, jioodness is in 
Bi’ahma, and the unity of all beings. 

The house holder shall have his life established in Brahma, shall pursue tin* 
deeper truth ('f all things and in all activities <»f life dcalicate. his works to th»‘ Kternal 
Being. 


Thus we have come to know that what India tiiily seeks is md a ])eace which is 
in negation or in some mechanical adjustment, but that which is in SIV'AM, in goodness 
which is in AD^ AITAM, in the truth of i)erfect union ; that India does not enjoin her 
children to cease from KARMA, but to perform their K A RM A in the presence of t he 
Eternal, with the pure knowledge of the spiritual meaning of existenci‘ ; that this is 
the true prayer of Mother India : 

He who is one, who is above all colour «Iistinctions, who dispenses tin* inherent 
needs of men of all colours, who comprehends all things from their beginning to llie end, 
let Him unite m. to one another with the wisdor*. which is the wisdom of goodness. 






KABiNDKANATfrs ^>onius which has made 
world aclaiowleclKe him as one of its g^reat 
men was the flowering of a century of family 
culture ; a culture of which the beautiful after- 
afllorescence ])lossomed in the writing of his 
nephew Tlalendra Nath Tagore and can be seen 
blooming in the elo(iuence of some of his 
grandsons. 

Ilis grandfather Dwarkanath Tagore tower- 
ed above most of liis co-workers at a time when 
l^engal could boast of men who were leaders of 
thought and action. lie was intimately connec- 
ted with the various undertakings of that 
wonderfid man Kam Mohun Roy for the uplift of 
tin' people'. 

lie established with some friends the first 
Indian Rank (the Union Rank) on the lines of 
Euroi)ean Ranks. If it failed that was because 
the founders we're ahe*ael e)f their time. 

He establishoel a business house on the model 
of English houses in collaboration with a 
European. 

Whem immeeliatcly after deporting the Eng- 
lish journalist J. R. Ruckingliam Adarm framed 
rules to regulate the future' publication of i^ews- 
papers, etc., v.dthin the settlement of Eort 
William (182P> A.D.) ho, together with five other 
Rongalis ])etiti()ned the Court objecting to them 


Ancestry of a Great Life 

HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE 


as curtailing the liberty of the Press. The risk 
ho undertook would be apparent from the speech 
he delivered. Metcalfe made the Press in India 
free in 1935. 

He said that when he submitted the objec- 
tion some of his friends told him that he would 
he hanged. The alien Government recognised 
his influence and merit and made him the first 
Justice of the Peace. Ho left for Europe in 
January. 1841, travelled on the continent, was 
entertained in England by Queen Victoria, the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company 
gave him a medal in recognition of his services 
to India. He again visited England in 1846 and 
died in London on August 1, 1846. 

During his first visit to England he saw 
George Thompson who after taking a prominent 
pari in the abolition of the system of Negro 
anpremiceship was then turning his attention to 
India as he was distressed at the news that 
rt ached India of the ravages of the famine. 
Dwarkanath pursuaded him to accompany him to 
India and see things for himself. Thomson res- 
ponded to the call. 

His son Debendranath Tagore was a man 
of outstanding personality. A section of the 
Bicihmos called him a Maharshi because of his 
work in connection with the religious reform. He 
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L«:^tablished the Brahmo Samaj which stood for 
j-iire theism purged of idolatory. But he was an 
anient nationalist and did not abjure most of the 
I iistoms which had become characteristic of the 
society. When his father died it was found that 
(lie mercantile concern he had been running had 
incurred heavy liabilities. Lawyers told Deven- 
-Iranath that if he would only take refuge under 
(he provisions of the law the debts would be con- 
sidered on the liabilities of the Company and he 
would be relieved of thenr. But he declined to 
accept the advice — pi'eferring to suffer sacrifice, 
and pay off the debts. This he did. This scru- 
pulous honesty shines out clearly in an honest 
and honourable light, amid the darkness of 
selfishness and unscrupulous intrigues that then 
jirevailed in the society where fat maggots of 
jalssehood and creeping parasites of greed that 
breed in the warm confort of corruption then 
prevailed. 

His honest determination not to evade the 
responsibility of the liabilities of the Company of 
wliich his father had been one of the proprietors 
attracted the attention and enthrolled the admi- 
ration of all. Tn politics he was a nationalist — 
far ahead of his compeers. For some time he 
was the Honorary Secretary of the British Indian 
Associalion. He helped Nabagopal Mitter (popu- 
ia!'ly called '‘National NabagopaV’) in organising 
(lie U'oniK Mda for the dissemination of the idea 
nf nationalism and in conducting the National 
Mitffazine. Rabindranath has also recorded how 
a letter written to him by a ixdative was returned 
lx i ;inse it had been written in English. But he 
himself had wonderful command over the English 
language. 

Even in his old age, when the infirmities of 
HKc had crept upon him, he took a keen interest 
in all that went in his domestic circle and outside 
and he purposely settled down in a country house 
not too far to be out of the reach of the din 
and bustle of the town. With him work had been 
Iho gospel of life. Like a shrewed practical 
man he had paid off the liabilities left by his 
father by disposing of unnecesjwtry house pro- 
pnity and surplus furniture etc. and by careful 
ma)iagement of his landed properties. In his 
family he was a strict but affectionate head. 

His contribution to the development of Ben- 

language and literature was very valuable. 


His magazine tlu* Tattwabodhini was unique of 
its kind at the time and among those engaged by 
him to help in maintaining its high standard 
were — the great V^idyasagar, Uajnarayan Bose — 
high priest of aggressive nationalism and Akshoy 
Kumar Dutt the first Bengali writer to convey 
through the mother tongue subjects scientific and 
results of research. His own prose style was 
clear, tarse and fascinating. 

Of his sons and daughters — the eldest 
Dwijendranath was at once a poet, a philosopher 
and a theologian. Of Kalidas's Mcnhdnfa wo 
have about twenty translations in Bengali verse 
but his was the first and perhai)s the best. He 
was the |)ioneer in writing a Bengali book on 
philosophy. Th(‘ annual address he deliveivd at 
the Bangya Sahitya Parishad contained new 
suggestions for developing the literature. It was 
of him that a great scholar — Pandit Prannath 
Saraswati wrote, he was “a gentleman whose 
mind is comprehensixe enough to grasj) at the 
same time Theology and Science, Poetry and 
Philosophy.” 

In Dwijendranath were combiiuMl the charac- 
taristics of the yaraiit and the saint. When he 
retired to Santiniketan to pass his days in con- 
templation of God as he sat under a tree the 
birds, knowing instinctively that he could do no 
harm, would ho\er lound him and (*ven sit on his 
lap ! 

Devendranal li's second son Satyendranath is 
better known as the fu’st Indian to enter the 
Indian Givil Service (hrough the door of com- 
petitive examination held in England. His entry 
into tlie ].(kS. a close* pres(*rve for British boys — 
was so unusual and uiu'xpected that Michael 
Madhusudan Dult made it the subject of one of 
his enquisitive sonnets written in Italy. But 
Satyendranath was a litteratear of no mean 
order. His fascinating book on the Parsis of 
Bombay is a mine of information about Parsi 
society. His translation of the Mefjhaduta in 
Bengali verse shows his command over the 
language and poetic diction. As a yorngman he 
had written his famous song Jai Bharntrr Joy 
which was sung in the first session of th(^ Hindu 
Mela -the precursor of the Indian National Cong- 
ress — which was held under the patronage of hiwS 
father and which could ha replaced only by 
Bande Matarnm written many years later. In- 
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(k^ed having? heard it sung in JSombay Romesh 
(’handra Dutt wrote that it was going to be our 
National Song. He served in Bombay and after 
his retirement from service was elected President 
of the Nature session of the Bengal Provincial 
Conferiuiee when he reminded the audience of the 
risk they r*an in bringing a man from the obscu- 
rity of his retinnnent into the arena of politics. 

Another brother Jatirindranath enriched 
Bengali literature by translating more than a 
dozen Sanskrit dramas, several dramatic works 
arid Loti’s India from original PYench and Loke- 
man Hal (Jangadhar Tilak’s Mafinum Opas the 
nhafjlxft (Ufa from original Marhati. In his 
younger days wluai there was paucity of dramas 
in Bengali he wi'ote a numbei* of dramas out gave 
up writing dramas ‘‘for fresh fields” only when 
he found I hat (lirish Chandra Ghose had appear- 
(*d to hill up the gap created by the death of 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt and Dinabandhu 
Mitter. lie was a fiatrict to the coi^ of his being, 
lie was the pionc'er to compete with Europeans 
in having steamers for inland waterways. It 
created great enthusiasm in the youngmen of 
Bengal. He suffered severe pecuniar> loss in the 
\'enture which ended in a debacle ; but there are 
many ventures in which failure is more glorious 
than success. He was a man of many ideas to 
which he could give shape. His map of future 
India ivveals his farsight. He was a voluiminous 
writer. 

It is not my purpose to have how the litci'ary 
genius revealed itself in their successors like 
Sudhindranath Tagore, Srimati Indira Devi etc. 
But mention must be made of Rabindranath^s 
sister Srimati Swarna Kumari Devi (wife of 
Janakinath Ghosal — for years Mr. Hume’s co- 
worker in the Indian National Congress). She 
not only edited with ability the Bharafi a maga- 
zine which had been started on the model of the 
Hangadarsan by Dwijendranath but was the 
author of quite a number of works of fiction. It 
was of her that Aurobindo wrote — ‘That flowe ’ 
of feminine culture in Bengal Swarnakumari 
Devi.” 

Such was the conditions when ItaBindranath 
appeared in a family which had been an important 
centre of culture. Rabindranath has himself 
said that Ram Mohun Roy first lifted Bengal 


from the water and put it on the foundation of 
granite and Bankim took over it a stream of 
ideas and with the solt thus left made it a ferti!«‘ 
field for the growth of ideas. 

When Rabindranath entered the areno, 
thanks to the first products of the renaissance 
liengali prose and Bengali poetry had been en- 
riched by various writers and patrons of litera- 
ture. In prose he had before him the sonorous 
sesquipidalia of Kali Prasanna Singha’s Maha^ 
hharatdy the terse and easily understable style of 
Rajendralal Mitter, the sweet and correct langu- 
age used by Jswar Chandra Vidyasagar whom 
Rabindranath regarded as the first artist in the 
matter of Bengali language, the simple and ex- 
])ressive style of Akshoy Kurnar Dutt and Raj- 
narain Bose, the vigorous manncT of expression 
adopted by Debendranath Tagore and the collo- 
(|ual Bengali used by the revolting writer 
Takchand 1'hakur. In poetry he had Ijefore him 
the Miltonic thunder of that “mighty mouthi'd 
inventor of harmonies” — Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt, the militant vigour of the style adopted by 
Hem Chandra, the simple style of Rangalal remo' 
niscent of Pope, as also the lyrics of the Vaishnava 
])oots about the love of Radha and Krishna— 
redolest of that wild (lower aroma which breathes 
in the legxmd of Psyche and Cupid. He had 
narrated how the songs composed by Dasha rath i 
were sung by professional singers before the 
female members of his family. He was en 
couraged by the inspiring admiration of his 
brothers and rewarded for his success by his 
father. 

No wonder the cruel sweat pangs of par- 
turition in literature were felt by him when 
still young. And his natural gifts were ihiproved 
by steady practice till they rejoiced in their own 
power. In the matter of literary work he was 
encouraged by the members of his family where, 
a^ the youngest child of the house, he was 
brought up in an atmosphere of admiration a.nd 
adulation. He got every thing too easily in his 
life. Whether it was family prestige, weafih, 
literary success fortune rained upon him her 
favours with such lavish profusion as to generide 
in him some of the qualities or characteristics of 
the spoilt child of the nursery. He was allowed 
to pluck every rose ; but if sometimes he 
scratched his fingers he vailed disconsolate as if 
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the foundations of the great deep had been broken 
lip and he had been delivered over to the tortures 
the dammed. 

This unfortunate characteristic was seldom 
more signally illustrated than n the extra- 
ordinary speech he delivered to those who 
tiad gone to Bolepur to congratulate him on his 
receiving the Nobel Prize of the year. In a 
speech which had been written — not in the heat 
of the moment but in his study — he rebuked the 
i;(*ntleman overlooking the fact that they were 
quests for the time being the gravamen being 
that they had recognised his merit only after it 
had been discovered by P]uropeans. It never 
oecuri^ed to him that his countrymen, even those 
Iik(‘ Bankim Chandra and Chandra Nath Bose, 
had been profused in praising his literary genius. 
lh‘ overlooked the fact that the novelty of the 
seniiment expressed in the poems of the 
which was a refreshing novelty to 
lMir()[)e, had been age old in India and the heri- 
tage of poets in Bengal. Moreover he should 
hav(' nmiember that familiarity bna'ds contempt. 

'rhe atmosphere in which he had been 
la-ought up added to his semsitiveness as a poet 
a ml made him intolerent of adverse criticism 
— even like Keates. Though he had — ^as a 
vn;aig: aspinint launched an unprovoked attack 
• Michael Madhusudan Dutt ; though lu' had — 
a iittle later dared attack Bankim Chandra to 
crossed swords wdth whom was a career ; though 
as an older man he had abused Chandra Nath 
basil and written something about his one-time 
co-worker Upadhaya Brahmabandhab which ho 
had to withdrew — he could not tolei’ate adverse 
criticism. 

It was said of Sir James Pietom that 
brilliant hero of Waterloo, that he would never 
have learned to command V)ecause he had never 
liarned to obey. The inconstancy of the brilli- 
•mt amateur was over all his doings. The notes 
his eldest brother Uwijendranath on his re- 
irark in his letter from Europe had no chastening 
effect on him because one can not value that for 
^^hich he had not paid. A bterary career — 
'^bich, later, brought him the recognition of the 
;\()rld — he had not to swallow as a bitter pill. He 
ul himself chosen it and not accepted it as a 
^^'unnosa hereditas he had deliberately taken to 
And he ought to have known that 


*"The heiifhts by <irca1 matt reached and kept 

Were not attai}ied by sudden flighty 

lint thcify when their com pan ions sJej>t. 

Were toding upwards in the nightf' 

It is, however, a blessing in disguise when 
men of genius and ideas are confronted with 
opposition, because to know the greatness of the 
truly great it is necessary to pass them time and 
again through ordinals of adverse circumstaiict's — 
to smelt away tluur dross in the erucible of 
opposition. 

Rabindranath’s gvnius reveals precosit \ . 
When he w’as only a boy of twelve years one of 
his poems was considered lit to bo published in 
the Tatn'abodhini ratrika a Journal which had 
been th(' literary training ground of Rajuarain 
Bose and Akshoy Kumar Dutt as also perhai)s of 
Isvvar (Jiandi’a Vidyasagar. Next year he was 
chosen to recite one of his patriotic j)oems at th(^ 
annual meeting of the Hindu M(‘la. Nobin 
( handra Sen has recorded in his rcuniniscences 
\he api)earance of Rabindranath in the Hindu 
Mela, lie translated Shakespeai*e’s Macbeth into 
Bengali. A portion of this translation was sub- 
secpiently ])ubliHhed in the Hharali then edited by 
his eldest brother Dwijendranath. 

His father had taken meticulous care to hav(‘ 
his children properly edui'ated ; and the literary 
atmosphere in which they were brought up had 
been created by him. 

Rabindranath went on writing in Bengali 
and his efl'orts in this diiTction were incessant. 
The iarli(*r writings, of course, revealed immatu- 
rity but also great promise and in some cases 
originality which must be regarded as a novelty. 
He has himself allowed some of them to dis- 
apix'ar in the limbo lake of oblivion and if they 
are bi'ing rescui'd by his admirers it is not only 
to satisfy cindosity but also to afford opportunity 
to trace? the* u^rowth and development of his lite- 
rary genius. Some of thenn suffer from intoxica- 
tion with the author’s varbosity while some show 
unmistakeable signs of original ideas,- -which are 
not appreciated by those who consieler everything 
new as impious. No wonder these productions 
failed to secure admiration from the maje)nty of 
reciders accustomed te) old ideas expressed in old 
metres. His books had, thei'efore, to be? disposed 
of at a cheap price to a book-seller (Gooroodas 
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Chatterjee) who used to sell then in lots once a 
year, — by advertising in the newspapers. Only 
15 copies of Hume’s History of England was sold 
in London in the lirst year. And what about 
Fitzgerald’s famous liubbyait ? It fell abso- 
lutely Hat upon the market. Writes Edmond 
Goss — ‘*The lirst publication of his magnificent 
poem appears to have brought Fitzzerald no 
breath of recognition from the world outside the 
circle of his friends. The copies in Mr. Quaritch’s 
shop seem to have found no buyers, and to have 
gravitated rather surprisingly soon to the four 
penny boxes outside the bookseller’s stalls. 

Though intolerent of adverse criticism it is 
our good fortune that it could not shake Rabin- 
dranath, faith in his ultimate victory, and he 
went on writing poems essays and what not. 

As a matter of fact Rabindranath’s countrymen 
— the educated classes who were his audience, 
never denied him the recognition which a young 
aspirant can claim. 

What Johnson wrote of Goldsmith is also 
ai)plicable to Rabindratiath, he was one — 

“Who left scarcely any style of writing 

untouched 

And touched nothing that he did not adorn.’’ 

ft is seldom that a poet proves a successful 
journalist. If we accept this opinion we can 
see the successful pamphleteer in Rabindranath. 
Many of his well-known papers were written on 
contemporary events. His connection with the 
new^spaper was not of one who becomes desicated 
in feeding the furnace of daily journalism. But 
he was connected with a w^eekly new^spaper. 
When the Indian National Congress met for the 
second time in Calcutta in 1890, Arthur Hume — 
the dictator of the Congress proposed that the 
Congress should have a Bengali organ in Bengal 
to popularise it. The reasonableness of his pro- 
posal was apparent and the BangabaHi. the most 
popular Bengali weekly of the time, w;iS appioa.‘h- 
ed. But the proprietor of the i)aper turnfid the 
proposal down. Then a company was registered 
in May, 1891 to start on the principle of ioint-siock 
the weekly Hitabadi. Among the first 17 mem- 
bers of the Company v ere Rabindranath himself, 
his brother Satyendra.nath, his cousiii Gagan^^n- 
dranath, his brother-in law' Janakinath Ghosal 
and his eldest brother’s son-in-law Ramani Mohan 
Chatterjee. Professor Krishna Kamal Bhatta- 
charya was selected to shoulder the editorial rea* 


ponsibility. Rabindranath was a regular contrU 
butor to its column, and a few of his short stories 
were published in this paper. 

Prior to the publication of Hitabadi Rabin- 
dranath acted as Manager of the monthly maga- 
zine Balaka edited by his sister-in-law, wife of 
Satyendranath Tagore. During the year of it.s 
existence his contributions to it numbered sixty 
nine. He wrote poems, articles on various sub- 
jects, a work of fiction etc. 

When the Sadhami was started the name of 
his nephew Sudhindranath appeared as its 
editor ; but Rabindranath was the “power behind 
the throne” and later became its de facto and 
dc jure Editor. 

For some time he edited the Bharati, the 
Bhauder — a magazine published for the propaga 
tion of swetdeshi ideas in economics and tlu' 
Baugadarshau — revived by Sailesh Chandra 
Majumdar. Thus he could not escape from the 
spell of journalism upon him. 

The day before the reactionary Government 
enacted a law regarding sedition he delivered in 
the Town Hall of Calcutta a lecture expressing 
public indignation over it. 

His keen interest in newspaper was abiding. 
When some Calcutta newspapers fell out he issued 
the following statement from Santiniketan on De- 
cember 21, 1937. 

“In this most critical i>eriod of the history of 
our province, when problems of tremendous dilli- 
culty are loudly challenging us, I earnestly appeal 
to the editors of our journals to be extremely 
careful in avoiding the temptation of constantly 
givi!ig exaggerated emphasis to popular weak- 
nesses, — those that work against the binding 
force in the fruit-bearing soil of our national 
being. Innumerable channels of self-deprecia- 
tion, along which we are carrying on our daily 
traffic in mutual revilement, are creating deeper 
mi «.hief in the internal constitution of our body- 
public than i.he manoeuvring of those outsiders 
who i)ile up a world-opinion against us with the 
dexterous use of half-truths and facts distorted 
into a caricature.” 

Even in the domain of politics where Rabin- 
dranath made some mistakes his countrymen for- 
got those mistakes in their admiration for his 
achievements. As a matter of fact the mistakes 
pale into insignificance before his achievements. 
The poet was temperamentally incapable to take 
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nart in active politics ])ccause as Gardiner has 
iptly put it of politics is a crude business any- 
where. It certain coarseness of fibre, a hardness 
Ml integument, that make it no fit affair for a man 
,.1‘ sensitive mind/’ We have to add to it the 
/angers that are the inevitable concommitants of 
active politics by a subject people striving to over- 
(hrow autocratic domination ; for it often re- 
I pi ires the use of the rifle, the bomb and the sword. 

(1) Rabindranath after contributing to the 
independence movement by his songs, poems, 
papers etc. shrank from it when boycott — as an 
integral part gained popularity. Though he had 
advocated the use of the sword which had rusted 
for want use and the Khanja as the weapon in 
t he hand of the country he deprecated boycott and 
made it his reason (one would not say excuse) 
for condemning the movement. 

(2) On the occasion of a Police 1 tirade at 
l>acca on August 6, 1924 Lord Lytton as (Jover- 
nor of Bengal had the impudence to say — 

‘The thing that has distressed me more haii 
anything else since I came to India, is to find that 
mere hatred of authority can drive Indian men 
to induce Indian women to invent offences against 
their own honour merely to bring discredit upoii 
Indian Policemen.^’ 

'this lie was worse than that indulged in by 
l ord Curzon when he claimed that truth was a 
\\\ stern virtue. The then Secretary of State 
bn- I’ldia asked Lord Lytton to substantiate his 
statement or be i-ecalled. Ruin stared Lord 
Lytton in the face and he sought the help of an 
Indian Member of his Cabinet to extricate him 
fiom the situation. Rabindranath at that time 
wrote the following letter to T^ord T^ytton : — 

“Your Excellency 

I am being asked by my countrymen to assist 
them in giving expression to their sense of indig- 
n'ltion at the remark made by Your Excellency in 
referring to the complaint regarding police out- 
rages on Indian women. 

There can be no room for doubt that the 
yreat majority of my countrymen who have come 
across Your Excellency’ - reported words, have 
hf cn profundly hurt by what they have taken 
them to mean — a meaning so far as I am aware, 
which has up to now not been authoritatively 
abated to have been wrongly attributed to those 
w'ords. 


At the same time, knowing what I do of Your 
Excellency personally and of the traditions of 
chivalry which are your iiiheritence, 1 find it 
exteremely ditiicult to believe that it could have 
been Your Excellency’s intention to cast asper- 
sions on the fair name of the women of our 
country, or even to hurt the feelings of my 
countrymen. 

So I feel that 1 owe it to Your Excellency, no 
less than to myself fi-aiikly to write and ask what 
Your Excellency’s real meaning was before 
saying anything further about the matter. 

Trusting Your Excellency will (‘xcuse any 
liberty which I may have unknowingly taken. 

I am. 

Yours Sincerely, 
r(f i\<ith TtKjorv 

i^ord Lytton took this opi><>rt unity to eat his 
own words. 

But Lord Lytton came out in his true colour 
when, in a second letter, Uabindi'anath asked him 
to produce evidence and he gavi* a rei)ly which 
was insulting to Rabindranath and to Indians 
generally. 

All these Rabindranath’s admiring country- 
men forgot in their admiration for his achieve- 
ments in the region of politics. They admired 
him — nay adored him for the ins[)iring songs he 
had composed in his fervour of patritism, the 
maiiira he had composed on the occasion of the 
Uakhih(fndhan a inautru which Bengalis will 
always remember and try to act up to — and the 
ai'ticles in which he had given ])roof of his ardent 
patriotism and indicated “coming events” like a 
seer. They remembered lh(‘ address he delivered 
on what was to be his last birthday. 

Before Rabindranath, S. lyei* of Madras had 
renounced his Knighthood when Dr. Besant was 
arrested and addressed a long letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Ihiited States of America detailing the 
iniquities of British rule in India. But that 
letter was the argument of a great lawyer and 
lacked the poetic fire of Rabindranath which made 
his letter shine like a glittering sword. 

His reply to Lord Ronaldshay regarding 
preventive detention should also be mentioned 
here. 

Thus in politics also Rabindi*anath rendered 
a great service to India. 
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CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 



Chronology of events a 
Great Life 


lH(il-18r)ri Horn in Calcutta, Dvvarka Nath 

FIRST 5 YEARS Tajjcarc Lane, named after his Ki’iind- 
t'athcr, the “Prince” Dwarka Nath, 
on Tuesday, Mjiy 7, ISr.l, between 2-;i() and d A.M. (cor- 
responding: to Monday, the ^bth lininakh, Bengali Era, 
l‘J()8 and Saka Eia, 1782) ; fourteenth issue (ninth son) 
of the “Mahai'shi” Del)endra Nath Tagore and Sarada 
Devi (1824-1875). 

Debendra Nath purchases in 1852, about 20 bighas 
of land at Bolpur, the present site of Santiniketan and 
Visva-Bharati. 

18()7-187() Admitted to Oriental Seminary ; 

AGE G-15 leaves after a short while to join 

Normal School ; later placed, along 
with his elder ]3rother Somendranath and nephew Satya 
Prasad Ganguly, under private tutors, * -makes first 
attempts at versification in 1808; joins Bengal Academy but 
plays truant shortly after; for the fiist time visits Santi- 
niketan with his father, coming hack for his JJ panagau 
(Brahminical initiation into Gagulri jjrayers) in Calcutta 
on Gth February, 1872 (25th Magh^ 1270 B.E., age ; 11 
yrs. 10 months) ; composes a di’ama Pnihviraj Parajaija 
(^Tho Defeat of PiithvirajD, the manuscript of which is 
lost, accompanies his father — after a short stay at Santi- 
niketan — on an extensive tour through Northern India, 
staying at Amritsar for a month and four months in the 
Himalayas (Dalhousie) ; receives from his father regular 
lessons in Sanskrit grammai', klnglish and rudiments of 
Astronomy ; returns to (’aleutta and is admitted to St. 
Xavier's School (1874) ; one of his earliest poems iir.der 
the title Abhifns (‘Desire') published am ■>nymou. ly in 
the T((fr<tbodhini Patrika (Nov. -Dec., 1874), it l-eing 
only mentioned that composed by a 12-year-old boy ; 
death occurs of his mother (March 8, 1875 : Poet's age ; 
12 yrs. 10 months). 

EARLY DAYS AND EARLY P(4EMS— The first 
poem published over his name appears in the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika (then an Anglo-Bengali weekly) of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1875, written for and recited (on Feliruary 11, 
1875) at the ‘Hindu Mcda', a patriotic gathering held 
annually in Calcutta (sponsored in 1867 by Rajnarain 



Bose ami organized by Nabagopal Mitra and the PoetV 
cousin, Gunondranath Tagore) ; study under tutors con 
tinned at home in Sanskrit, Poetry and Drama {Kumar- 
ya ntbhaba m and Saknntahi) and in English Literatuiv 
(mainly Shakespeai-e) ; tianslates Macbeth into Bengali 
verse (a portion of it was later published in the Bengal: 
magazine, Pharali of 1880-81) ; composes a song for a 
patriotic play, Sarojini, written by his fifth brother 
Jyotvindianath Tagoio (1848-1925) ; writes at about this 
time Dana Pknl (‘The Wild Flower’), a long poem rini- 
ning into eight cantos and published in 187G in Jnatuinkn> 
(a Bengali monthly edited by Sri Krishna Das) ; aL<< 
composes some lyrics in tlu? style of Vaishnava Padabnh 
(lyrics) iimhu* the pseudonym of *^BhannHi}iha> Thaku> " : 
goes with hi.s fatluu- on a second sojourn to the Himalayan 
regions. 

1877-1884 Returning to Calcutta, appears in 

AGE 16-22 the role of ‘Alik Bahu', a characLei 

in a play written by Jyf)trindj:i 
nath, privately staged at the .Jorasanko House, contii 
hutes poems (including the ‘Bhaniisinha’ scries), essays, 
literary criticisms (notably one on Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt's Mvghanadhadha Kabga) --aW to the new Bengali 
monthly magazine, Bhuratiy started in 1877 cind edited by 
bis eldest ]>rothei Dwijendranath Tagore ( 1840-1 92G) : 
other contributions include Bhikharini (a long story I. 
Kanitui (a novel, unfinished), Kabi Kahini (a long poem) 
and articles on such vaiied topics as ‘English Manners’. 
•The Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Saxon Literature', ‘Beatrice 
and Dante* and a ^•e\ iew of Bankim Chandra Chatter 
je* ' poems (Kabita- pHfftak) ; composes and reads at 
the Hindu Mela, a poem on Lord Lytton's Delhi Durbar 
(IS*. 7), immediately following the great Indian Famim^-- 
an ini] assioned indictment of the cringing tribute 
by the Princes and peoples of India to “the golden 
chain” imposed on India by England ; is sent to st.iy 
and study English Literatuio with his second brother 
Satyendranath Tagore (1842-1922), the first Indian 
member of the Indian Civil Service, then District Judge, 
Ahmedabad. 

IN ENGLAND — Sails with Satyendranath for Eng- 
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land by s.s. Toona, on September 20, 1878 his first 
l.ook of poems, Kabi-Kahini is published on November 6, 
1878 ; arrives in London and goes to school at Brighton 
-laying with Mrs. Satyendranath Tagore and her children 
Surendranath and Indira (later Mrs. Praniatha Chau- 
(Ihuri) ; shortly after brought to London by Taraknath 
I^ilit (later Sir T. Palit) and admitted to the University 
('ollege ; studies Englisli literatui e under Prof. Henry 
*Morley (brother of Lord Morley),’ staying at first with 
Ills Latin tutor (opposite Regent’s Park) and then with 
Prof. Barker and Dr. Scott ; also studies European Music 
, 01(1 is a frequent visitor to the British Museum ; attends 
a session of the House of t'ommons to hear (lladstone 
and Blight; contributes (from London) poems (notably 
r,h(t(jn(i-tan :‘The Wiecked Boat’, a verse-ballad and 
a series of letters {Knroitr-Prabmir l*aira) recording 
his impressions of England and the. English people — 
pulilished in llharati with critical footnotes by the 
('ditoj* (Dwijendranath) ; also a number of poems and 
i'ssnys on a variety of topics ; begins in England the 
Wise drama, [Ihayua UrUhtim (‘Borken Heart’), publish- 
ed .ater in hook form (1881). 

FIRST PUUBLIC SPEECH— Returns to India 
(1880); writes two musical plays Valmiki Pratica (‘The 
(hniius of Valmiki’) and Kal Mrigaya (‘The Fatal Hunt’) ; 
:ii-pears in the role of V(tl)niki in the former and the 
blind Hermit in the latter in the performances of the 
two plays the first in February, 1881 and the second 
on the 28 rd December, 1882) staged at the lorasnnko 
house before a distinguished gathering including Bankim 
t'liandra ChattcT'jce (1888-1891), CJurudas Banerjee 
(^■11-1018) and others ; condemns in a scathing article 
1.1 tlu^ Bharati and the opium trade carried on by 
England in China under the title of (liinc Maraiicr 
riiiahnstt (‘The Traffic of Death in China’); discourses on 
‘Mutic and Feeling” (with vocal demonstrations) at the 
1 ccture Theatre of the Calcutta Medical College (his first 
qipearance as a public speaker) at a meeting held (May, 
1S8U under the auspices of the Bethuno Society (founded 
! * 01 ) with the Reverend Krishna Mohan Banerjee 
'1813-1885) ill the chair. 

BANKIM’S BLESSINGS— Loaves for England in 
May, 1881 with Satya Prasad Ganguly (his nephew) and 
his friend Asutosh Chaudhuri (later a Judge of the Cal- 
< uita High Court) to .study law ; changes his mind and 
I eturns from Madras and proceeds to Mussoree to meet 
his father ; begins in the Bhnrafi iiis first novel 
Ponthakurnjiir lint (*The Young Queen’s Market’) ; pub- 
lishes Rndrachovflray a historical drama in blank verse ; 
iHiblishcs Samlhya-Sayigcct (‘Evening Songs’) in 1882, 
which so imp? esses Bankim Chandra Chatterjee that 
at a social function at the house of the late Mr. Romesh 
P. Diitt (1848-1909) he takes off tlie garland of greet- 
ing from his neck and plat os it round that of Rabindra- 
nath ; stays with Jyotirindranath at Chandernagore,— 
composing poems and setting some to music ; returns to 
(Calcutta and stays at 10, Sudder Street (off Chowrin- 
ghee, near the Indian Museum) ; here comes the ‘‘Great 
Illumination” and is written the exquisite poem, Nirjharer 


Strapnii-Bhnnga. pTh^. Fountain Asw'akened from Dream), 
whicli is the key-poem of Praoat Sangcct (‘Morning 
Songs’), 1883 ; takes a leading part in attempts (wdiich 
proved unsuccessful) to establish an Academy of 
Bengali lateral ure with the assistance of Rajendra 
Lai Mitra (1S21-1S‘.>3) ; lead.s a jiaper (Marcli 23, 
iStS.)) entitli'd AkctJ-hni^JDnaitdn (‘(jood ftir Notliing') 
at tile fiftli annivei'sary of the Saliitri Library, dejdoring 
the futile social, political and liteiary efforts of those 
days; visits Karwar the sea (Bombay) with Satyendra- 
nath ; returns to Calcutta ; marries Mrinalini Devi, 
daughter of Beni Rai Chaudhuri of Jessore, on Decemher 
9, 188.3 (Poet’s ago : 22) ; wiites tlie verse-drama 

Prakntiv Bratisodh (Eng. trans. — Sannyasi’), the poems 
of CIihahi-o-Gan (Sketches and Songs’) in the Bharati ; 
his first great sorrow in life comes in the death of his 
sister-in-law, Jyotirindianath’s wife (May 20, 1884) to 
wliom he w'.as deeply allached (see “My Boyhood Days”) ; 
composes the poems of Kadi-o-Kainal (‘Sharps and Flats) 
with translations from Shelley, Mrs. Browming, Ernest 
Myers. Aubrey do Vere, Victor Hugo and other Euro- 
pean ])oets ; reads anothm* paper at the Sahitri Library 
(August 2<), 1S84) entitled Uatc-Kalamr (‘Theory and 
Practice’) in which he strongly criticises the futile method 
and humiliating character of the political agitation of 
llie lime, is appointed Secretary of the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj (October, 1884) ; enters into a controversy 
(writing in Bharati) w'ith liankim Chandra Chatterjee 
(writing in \(iba-jihan and Prachar) on the ideals of 
Hinduism, wliich ends in the great novelist’s writing a 
most g(‘nerous letter of appreciation to the young poet 
and polemic, 

1885-1889 Is placed (Ap]*il, 1885) in charge 

A(iE 24-28 of Balak a n(‘w Bengali monthly 

mngn/ine for the young, edited by 
Mrs. Salyendi anath Tagore, later incorporated with 
Bharati ; writes for JUtlak a novel, Rajarshi, (published 
1887) ; the story M,'l:>‘t (pu!)lished 1908) ; numerou.s 
essays and aiticles, letters and humoi-ous sketches, a 
brochure on Ram Mohim Roy (188.5);; undertakes edit- 
ing of an anthology of Vaishnava Padavali (lyrics) 
jointly wnth his friend, Srish Chandra Majumdar ; Rahi- 
Chhaya tlie first collection of his songs published by a 
fi'iend (1885) ; publishes Alachana, discourses on vari- 
ous f.opic.s, and the poems of Sai^ab Saiigcvt (‘Songs of 
(’hildhood’)— group of about sixteen poems of his 
early year-s ( to Ifi), dedicated to his deceased sister- 
in-law Mrs. Jyotirindranath Ikigore ; attends on his sick 
father at Bandra (Bombay) ; goes to stay in Sholapur 
with Satyendranath ; liis first child (daughter, Madhuri- 
lata, or Bela) liorn on February 22, ISBfi ; is engaged in 
Fcvt ral cont roversies on social and socio-religious sulv 
jects in the pages of Saajivavee (a Bengali weekly found- 
ed by Dwarka Nath Ganguly, ITermha Chandra Maitra, 
Kali Sankar Sukul, Paresh Nath Sen, Krishna Kumar 
Mitra — Editor, Gagan Chandra Home — Asst. Editor) 
against writings appearing in the BnvgahaFce (another 
Bengali weekly edited ])y Jogendra Chandra Bose) attack- 
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the ideas and ideals of Brahino Seimaj ; composes 
and sin^^s the opening song (Awm Milcchhi aj Mayer 
(lake : ‘Assenihltvl are we to-day at the call of the 
Mother’) at the second session of the Indian National 
(\>ngress in Calcutta, in Decemhei- 188d ; publishes some 
letters on social questions in Chithi Patra (1887) ; 
Asutosh (’haudliLiri publishes Kadi-o-Ko nuil (‘Sharps and 
Flats’) 188d ; the first collection of critical essays on 
vai ioLis subjects, Sa nialorJia aa appears in 1888 ; visits 
Satyendianath, then posted at Nasik ; spends some time 
at (Jhazipore, where he wiites most of the A/finas/ group 
of poems ; letiirns to (kilcutta and stays with his father 
at Park Stieet ; reads, at tln^ instance of Hipin Chandra 
Pal ( 1858-1 hdr'l), a paper on the ideals of Hindu marriage 
in the hall of the Indian Association for the (•ultivation 
of Science with the late Dr. Mohendra Lai Sircar (183.*!- 
11104) in the Chair ; a bitter and i)rolonged controversy 
follows, in which the Poet receives the support of M. M. 
Mahesh (’h. Nayaratna (1830-100(5), the then Principal 
of Sanskrit (^.)llege ; first visit to Darjeeling (1887): 
goes to stay in Shelidah, the headquarteis of bis ancestral 
estates, with his wife and daughter and his nephew 
Halendranath Tagore (1871-1899) ; goes again to Gazi- 
pore, incessantly writing poems and composing songs ; 
writes, at the request of Mrs. P. K. Ray, Mayer Khela, 
a musical j)Iay, for performance by the members of the 
Sakhi Samiti (a ladies' club, started by the Poet's elder 
sister Swarnakumari Devi) ; his eldest son, Rathindra- 
nath born on the liTth November, 1888, appears in the 
role of MHng Vikrama’ in a private performance of 
his Paja-o-Paiii (‘King and Queen'), dedicated to his 
eldest brother, Dwijendranath, and published in 1889 ; 
•eaves foi* Shahajadpur to write another play, the well- 
known Vii^araja)} (Sacrifice*), dedicated to his nephew, 
Surendranath Tagore, and published in 1890. 


181^0-1899 Staying at Santiniketan composes 

AGE 29-38 his magnificent poem on Meyha Data 

(inspired by Kalidasa's famous 
theme, ‘The Cloud-Messenger') ; his second daughter 
Renuka horn ; 31st January, 1890 ; sails for Eng- 
land (August 22, 1890 ;) with his friend Loken Pal it 
(son of Sir T. Palit) and his second brother Satyendra- 
nath Tagore ; arrives in London via Italy and France 
and returns to India, landing in Bombay, 4tli 
Novembei*, 1890 after a sojourn of about ten weeks 
abroad ; is now called upon to shoulder responsible 
work in connection with the management of the Tagore 
estates ; makes Shelidah his headquarters and cons- 
tantly tours by houseboat to different parts of the Zamin- 
dari -Patisar, Shelidah, Kusthia, Pabna, Kumarkhali 
and Cuttack (Balia) — and introduces a remarkably 
efficient system of administration, w'hich receives appre- 
ciative notice in Government publications ; nttvuds the 
sixth session of the Indian National Co..,, i ess hi 
Calcutta (Dec. under the presidentship of 

Pherozshah Mehta, when he sings the Pamle Mataram 
on the opening day ; acta as Secretary to a committee of 


prominent Calcutta citizens for a public entertainment 
to the Congress President in the Town Hall. 

SHELIDAH AND “SADHANA"— .Joins his nephew. 
Sudhindranath Tagore, in b)inging out a new Bengali 
monthly magazine — Sadhana, turning out poems, shoit 
stories, es.says, reviews, political and even scientific 
articles and topical notes -himself filling more than half 
the new ptuiodical every month ; also commences his 
famous Europe Jutrir Diary (‘Diary of a Traveller to 
Europe’) ; collaborates with Krishna Kamal Bhattachryya 
(1840-1932) in starting the Bengali weekly — Hitahadi 
contributes of it a number of short stories (notably ‘Post 
Master’) ; takes part in the ceremonial festivities of tin* 
7tb Pans (1298 B.E.) in connection with the consecrations 
of the player ball at Santiniketan ; his youngest daughtci-, 
Mira born 12th January, 1892 ; writes his verse-drama 
Chitrangada, dedicating it to his nephew Abanindranalli 
Tagore, who illustrates it (1892). 

Tours fretiuently in North Bengal looking after tin* 
affairs cf the estate ; establishes intimate contact with 
the life of the people ai'ound him, — “the patient, sul» 
missive, family-loving, Bengali ryots” goes to Cuttack 
(Orissa) by steamer from Calcutta to inspect the 
zamindai-i there ; engages, in the pages of Sadhann in n 
sharp controversy with Chandia Nath Hose (1843-1900/ 
over the lattei’s essay (published in Sahitya, another 
Bengali monthly, edited by the late Suresh Chandru 
Samajpati on the metaphysics of dietetics ; also writc> 
two remarkable article, Stri Majtfor (‘The Femah* 
Labourer’) and Karwer Uincdar (‘The Job-hunter’) 
showing the interest he was taking in the awakening of 
labour at leported and reviewed in journals from abroad : 
writes his humorous play (ioraya (Udud (‘Wrong Start’) ; 
publishes Gauer Dahi, a collection of 352 songs in 1893 ; 
writes the poems of Sonar Taree (‘The Golden Barge’, 
published in 1894) ; Viokifra Galpa, a collection of short 
stories (from Hitahadi, .Vahajiban and Sadhana) 
published in 1891 and dedicated to the late B.L. Gupta. 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS ('onducts a remarks 
ble correspondence with his fjiend, Loken Palit, mainly on 
literary ideals and expression in Sadhann ; enters, again 
in the pages of Sadhana, into a vigorous controversy with 
Chandra Nath Bose over the latter's essay on the Hindu 
doctJ'ine of nihility (Laya-tattwa), which appeared in 
Ihinyahasi ; composes his famous satiric poem, Hiny-tiny- 
('hhai (believed to be directed against the non-Hindu 
reactionary group) ; writes on the comparative word- 
values in Sanskrit, Bengali and Hindi from the stand 
point of cadence sequence and symphoony (his first essay 
on phnoctics) is invited to speak on Education at n 
conference at Natore and writes Shikshar Her-Fer (‘The 
Tortuosities of Education' published in Sadhana : 1892). 
in Avhich he plead for the acceptance of Bengali as the 
mt'dium of instruction in our educational institutions, - 
his views being endorsed by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
Arianda Mohan Bose Gurudas Banerjee (later Vicc- 
hanccllor of Calcutta University) ; writes his short 
story masterpiece VKabuliwala' in Sadhann ; commences 
his profoundly thought-provoking Panchabuter Diary 
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(‘Tho Diary of the Five Elenieuts’) discoursing* on life, 
literature and art ; proceeds to Cuttack by boat with 
Ihdendranath Tagoie ; from Cuttack goes to Puri ; visits 
/(hattda-Giri and lJdat/-Giri at Bhubaneswaj*, on his way 
to BaJia, the headquarters of the Oiissa estates of the 
Tagores ; returns to Calcutta for a short stay and proceeds 
(by boat) to (Shelidah ; practises drawing as an experi- 
ment of mood-expression but finally returns to poetry ; 
writes Bidaytt Abhishap (‘The Farewell Curse’)- 

“INGRA.T-O-BHARATBASl”— Reads his famous 
political paper Inyiaj-o-Hhamtbasi (‘Englishmen and 
Indians’) in October, under the auspices of the C’hai- 

tanya library in Calcutta with Banikm (’handra Chatter- 
Jee in the chair ; three months later writes in Sndhiina 
on Inyrajcr Atanka (‘The Englishman’s Fear’) warn- 
ing, inirr aim, the Congress against neglecting the 
potential value of Muslim unity ; evinces keen interest 
in the problems of cow-slaughter (then claiming atten- 
tion all over India due to the intense agitation set a foot by 
Hal Gangadhar Tilak in Poona; wiites a powerful article 
Sabicharcr Adhikar (‘The Right For Justice Starts a firm 
ft)i trading in juto at Kusthia; writes a series of remark 
able short stories beginning with Kshadhita Pasha n (‘Hun- 
giy Stones’) 1805 published ('hhcU'bhnlaaa Ghluiraf a col- 
lection of Bengali nursery rhymes in the Sahitya Parishad, 
1S‘J5 ; publishes a series of vigorous political writings, 
notably his essay, Abdarer Aycvn (‘The Insinnnting 
haw’> ; writes his poem on J ira n-Dc vata (‘The (h)d of 
life'^ and anothep on Nadi (‘The River’) whicli he dedi- 
vijtcs to Baleridranath on the day of the latter’s wed- 
tlii'g ; composes the Chaita/i ; (‘The Last Harvest’) 
pioiip of poems ; tours in Oiissa in connection with 
tlic iiaititioning of the Tagore estates (18‘J6) writing the 
l\’.*ic drama MaU}n in between ; the first collected edition 
(foli«) ; pp. 470) of his poems puldishcd by his nephew 
S.itya ITasad Ganguly on the l,'5th Aswin, IdOd H.E. 

Scfd.-Oct., 180() ; retui*ns from (Jrissa to the banks 
of his favourite Padma ria ('alciitta and Shahjadpur ; 

nnposes for .and sings at the twelfth session of the 
bidian National Congress in Calcutta his famous song 
Ayi Bh innaaa-Motiowohini (‘O thou charmer of the 
\vorld’) ; composes the Kalpana gioup of jioems ; writes 
Ba ikaat her Khata (‘Baikuntha’s Manuscript’) : a comic 
[>Iay) ; le.ads a paper in tiibute to Iswar (Jiandra Vidya- 
*^agar (1820-1891) at a public gathering in Calcutta at 
ids death-anniversary ; attends the Bengal Provincial 
< 'onference at Nator (April, 1897) held under the presi- 
dentship of his biother Satyendianath ; receives from 
Maharajah Jagadindra Nath Roy (»f Nator (Chairman 
"f the Reception Committee) support to his futile attempt 
b) have the pi’oceedings of the (Conference conducted in 
Hengali ; the (^inference 1)1. ken up by the Great Earth- 
luake of 1897 ; returning from N tor, engages himself 
in writing a sei’ies of verse-di.alogues- -Grtz/d/rnWr Aoedan 
'The Appeal of Gandhari’), Sati (‘The Sutee’) Narak- 
(‘Condemned to Hell’) Lakshmir Pariksha (‘The 
" dial of Lakshmi’) sends a poem of greetings and en- 
^ ‘uragement to his life-long friend Jagadis Chandra Bose, 
\'h(> had then been demonstrating his scientific expo- 


riments in Europe ; is taken ill with neuritis, goes to 
Karmatai* (Santlial Paiganas) for a change ; proceeds 
to Simla and i)enelits cofi.siderably in health ; returns (o 
Calcutta and takes ediitnial ehaige of tlie Bharat i 
(1898-99). 

POETRY AND roJJvMlOS — Wiites stiongly and 
indignantly against the reactionary jiolicy of the Indian 
Government, i)articuiarl\ regarding the tieatmont meted 
out to Bal Gangadliar Tilak, wlio was arii'sted on a 
charge of publishing seditious articles in Kesari (alleged 
to have led to the murder of ]\Ir. Hand, tlie Homhay Plague 
Ollieer and his fiiiend Ll. Ayeist in June 18P8) ; actively 
helps in raising funds for the defence of Tilak ; reads a 
paper entitled Kaalha-liodh (‘Thri.ttled’) at a public 
meeting at the Cali-iitta 'fown Hall in protest against the 
new Sedition Bill (181‘S) ; writes on the outhreak of plague 
i)i Calcutta, warning* the authorities against a repeti- 
tion of lk)ml»ay niea.-'Ures wliieh ended in the nuirdei* of 
Mr. Rand ; helps Sister-Nivedita in organizing relief 
for plague victims ef tliis city ; attends the Dacca 
session of tlu* Bengal rro\iiicial (’onference, rc*ading 
Bengali t ranslat i(*n (by bini) nf t be jri'sidential address 
of tlie Ke*v. Kali Cbaian Banei*j(‘e, strimgly criticises the 
Impenal policy of di\i<ling IJeiigal. politically and cul- 
turally, touching sjiecially upon the cultural danger in 
the svstemalise<l di-placement of the Bengali language 
from non- Bengali piovinci's like Assam and Orissa ; 
expi*esses bimsidf fiecly on the topics of the day in such 
writings (in IRmgali) as {'oaf vs. ('hapkaa, Makherjee 
vs. Bantrjre — refeiiing* to Raja Pyari Mohan Mukherjee 
who held in eonteni))t the (’ongress altitude towards tlie 
so-calle(l ‘naluial leaders of soci(‘(y’ and to Surendra Nath 
Hanerjee, wlio sIikmI f«)r the denux-ratic ideals of the day ; 
shows up in liajtiKd (‘'I’ln* Kingly Mark’) the mentality 
of soiiH' nic'inhers of oiir lan(l(‘d -uistocracy varying witli 
one another to top the siibsciiption list for memorial to 
an Anglo-Indian oJb<*ial ; welcomes l>inesh (’handra Sen’s 
Ba ny(i/-hhara-d-^ah if i.'i (Ilistoiy of Bengali Litei'.atuj’e) 
in ar' .appreciative ie\ie\\ in Bhiuali; actively assist.s in 
laising funds for the Bengali poet Hem Phamlra Hanerjee 
who had gone l)lind ; publishes th(.‘ verse-et)igrams 
Kanika (1899) ; Uik<*s a firm hand with dishonest ofilcers 
in the jute business (wh«) took advantage of Balendranath’.s 
illness) and winds il up taking upon himself the entire 
financial lialdlities ; dcatli of Balendranath Tagore, 
Aug. ‘22, imi 

HM)0-I90b Bublislu's in 1900 Katha (‘Lays and 

.\(iE 29 11 Ballads’) chronicling the deeds of 

heioism and inartyidum in Rajput, 
.Maiatha and Sikh hi.-^tory all seeking to inspire a .spirit 
of deej) pjitriotism and pride in the natioiT.s storied past ; 
dedicates it to his fiieiid, Jagadis Chandra Bose; writes 
Kabini (‘Tales’) dedicated to another friend of his — the 
M.aharaja Si’i Radhakishore Deva-Manikya Bahadur of 
Tipperah ; pu])lishes Kalpana (‘Fanta.sies’ ) dedicated to 
Srish Chandra Mazumdar ; Kshanika (‘The Fleeting One’) 
dedicated to I.oken Paid ; marries his eldest daughter, 
Madhurilata (Bela) to Sarat Chandra Chakravarti, son 
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of the late Poet Beliarilal Chakravaiti ; (1900) ; re- 
quested hy liis niece, Sarala Devi (then editing Bharati) 
to contribute a humorous ijlay, writer his famous 
Ci>inedy ( 7///Yf Knnmr Sahha (‘The Bachelors’ Clul/) — a 
veiled prutest, in the lightest vein, against the ideoloKy 
of many contem})oraiy youths, the Poet tiniahinj^ it in 
two days at Shelidah, writinj^ d.iy and nij^lit iivinj^ on 
liquids luily ; l^rin^iiiK* tlie Mss. to Calcutta to hand it over 
to tlie editoi*, falls down in a faint when ^^oinj^* up the 
"tails to his r(M)ms iii the Joi‘asanko-house. 

BA NC; A I )A KSl IAN ’ AND HANTINl K KTA N- Revives, 

'vitli (he help of his friend, Sris Chandra Mazumdar, 
Ban!. ini’s famous monthly join nal lUi lujadarshan, and 
takes editoiial char^^o (1901); with him are associated, 
as regular » -mti ihutors, Akshay Kumar Maitra, Bipin 
(diandia I*al. (’liandiasekhar Mukhopadhyaya at the head 
of a ^^roup (».' hiiliiant waiters ; writes a vit»-orous ])rotest 
ajrainst t lu‘ nsoler.ce of British imjiei-ialisni in South 
Afiica as ipanifested in the Boer War ; composes the 
poems of (a remarkatde exposition, in verse, of 

tile ancient i:indu i<leals and ])liilosophy of life) ; reads 
(he poems at iiie sitting: to his fathei* Maharslii Dohendra- 
iiath, who . es him his blessing's and a purse towards 
the exqienses of its puhlicatioii (l'.)Ol) ; comes in contact 
with Cpadhyaya Biiihmahandhah thi-ouj;h common asso- 
ciation with lUi)\{i(t(U[. >\h(tn in which the Poet deplores 
the evil inthiences wliich tend to “make all cultures, 
Western or Indian, seem unnaturar’ ; dilates upon the 
historic foundations of Hindu cultui’C ; opposes in a series 
of remaiTahle articles the blind imitation of the West 
whose stivng-th, howevei*, he recogmizes ; begins (in 
“the first psycholo.t'ical nover^ in Bengali, 
ChoJxhrr Jlnli (‘The Kye-sore’) marries his second 
daughter (Renuka) to Dr. Satyendra Nath Bhaltacharya 
(since deceased). 

Relimiuishes the management of the Tagore estates 
and comes with Viis family to .slay at Saiitiniketan (1901) ; 
establishes, with his father’s glad con.sent, fhtfpur Jlrahmu- 
rhfn'Hd^n'cnn at Santiniketan (Decemlier 22, 1901), a 
school on the pattern of the old Indian .1.*?/ rrp?r/,- - 
himself tt'aching tlie lioys, joining in their games, enter- 
taining them, and thus exercising a profcnind influence 
on their mind ; with him are associated, as the first 
hatch of teachers, dagadananda Roy, l.awu'ence (an 
k]nglishman), Rewacliand (a Sindhi (diristian, who after- 
w'ards hecani(‘ Swami Aniniananda) and Pandit Sihdhan 
V^idyarnava ; passes through extreme financial difFiculties, 
having to allocate the major portion of \is allowa. 
from the family estate to liquidate the debts of the Jute 
business and the heavy expenses of running the school ; 
has to sell his house on the sea at Puri, his valuable 
library, udiile his wife cheerfully jiarts wdth all her orna- 
ments and jewellery to lielp her hii -.hand in tidir.g over 
the crisis; I.' padhi/cn/n Brihimtbti ndhah joins the Santi- 
niketan School ; the Poe^ attends to his editorial 
duties of liayigadarshan added to the heavy work in 
connection with the school ; propounds Pan- Asiatic 
ideas in tlie course of an appreciative review of Lowes 
Dickinson’s f.eltrrs of John Chinaman ; reads two papers 


on Bengali I language and Literature’ and ‘The History of 
India’ at the v/eekly discussion meeting {Alochona 
Sam Hi) conducted by Messrs. Mazumdar Brothers, pub- 
lishers of Banyadarshan ; joins in the country-wide 
agitation against Lord Curzon’s unwarranted attack on 
(he veracity of Eastern people in his Convocation 
address at Calcutta University (15th February, 1902) 
writes treiicliantly on the Viceregal peiformance, quoting 
devastatingly from Herbert Spencer’s “Facts and Com- 
ments’’ instances uf England’s lying propaganda against 
tlie Boer.s in South Africa. 

SORROWS AND SUFFERINGS — Serious illness uf 
his wife necessitates hei* removal to Calcutta she dies on 
the 7th Agrahayana, 1300 B.E. (November 23, 1002) 
returns to Suntiniket.-in with Rathiridianath (aged 14, 
Mira aged 10) and Samindranath (aged 8) ; composes 
SoKtraa (‘In Memorium’) a seiies of moving poems dedi- 
cated to the memory of his departed consort. 

Satish (Jiandra Roy, a young Bengali iioet of great 
promise, joins Santiniketan as a teacher ; sudden illness 
of Ids second daughter Renuka ; takes her for a change 
lirst to Hazarihagh and then to Almora ; here he 
c'mipo.scs the poems of Sii<a (‘The Child’) with which 
he used to entertain his motherless young boy 
Samindra ; is compelled to retui n to Santiniketan on 
important work ; hurries back to Almora on receipt of a 
wire announcing Renuka’s condition to be precarious — 
walking all the way from Kathgodam as no dandi or horse 
was available liring her down to Calcutta ; summons his 
son-in-law (Renuka’s husband) from England ))y cable; 
Renuka dies (May 1003), within six months from her 
mothei’s death; maintains uninterrupted his editorial 
duties, regularly contributing the instalments of his novel 
Soirkadabi (‘The Wreck’) to Bayiyadarnhan : writes Raj- 
Knlnmba (‘The King’s Kinsmen’) Chuao-Ohafti (Blow f(n 
Blow’) Dbarmahodher Dritftatita (‘Righteousness Exein 
]ilified’), all contributions of political import, dealing 
with the divine right of man to oppose injustice even 
to the extent of meeting force to force ; reads, a 
paper on Dharmaprachar (‘Preaching Religion’) at the 
old City College hall and creates a flutter in the devout? 
<»f the Brahmo SamaJ wlio read in it an attack on its mis- 
sionary activities. 

Satish Chandra Roy dies of small-pox at Santiniketan 
(February 1. 1004) ; the school removed temporarily to 
Shelidah, Piof. Mohit Chandra Sen joins the school as a 
teacher and brings out Kabyagrantha, the second collect- 
'♦d -djtion of Tagore’s poetical works in 9 volumes; the 
Poet } rotests in Bavgadnvshan against ‘patriotism 
fashi(.ned in Western mould’ ; reads his famous essay on 
Sv'adriihi Samnj, stressing the need for constinictive 
nationalis n at a special meeting of the Chaitanya Library 
Association at Minerva Theatre (July 22, 1904) with 
Ran-'^sh C. Dutt in the chair ; reads it again at Curzoii 
Thcatf'o ; following this essay prepares a complete scheme 
(September, 1904) for the re-organization of the 
ndian society on the basis of self-help with the village 
as the centre, the revival of cottage industries to help to 
remove the poverty of the masses with the co-operation 
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of the peasant himself, the reduction of the senseless 
oxtravapance at socio-velij^ious ceremonies, the establish- 
ment of groups of voluntary workers, striving for an 
.jnderstanding between Hindus and Muslims, — all under 
the leadership of a chosen ‘leader of society* (Sanutj- 
/ntfi) enthusiastically supports the movement set afoot 
ui ('alcutta for honouring the memory of the great 
founder of the Maharashtra cmpii*e, Sivaji, by holding a 
Li festival (lb04) ; writes his famous poem, Sivaji Utsab 
and reads it at the Calcutta Town Hall ; however, against 
the public worship of Bhavani as a part of the 
festival as likely to alienate non-Hindu feelings ; writes 
seveial school books, the late Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal 
writing the preface to one of them, {Incjraji Sopan)t 
which introduces, foi* the first time, the “direct method” 
of teaching English in Bengal. 

Death comes to the PoeCs father, the “Maharshi” 
Debendra Nath Tagore, at the age of 87 (dth Magh, HU I 
B.E., Itlth January, ib05) at the Jorasanko house in Cal- 
cutta ; shortly before this the Poet sells for Us. 2,000 
only, the right of publishing in a single edition his short 
'.b'ries, three of his novels, six of his plays, all his songs, 
some literary criticisms and misceJIaneoiis essays, etc., 
to the proprietors of the Bengali weekly newspaper 
llii(tb(t(h\ wlio collect these in one volume with the title 
Iuf}fin(lr(i~gr(i nth(ib((li (pp. 1200) ; addresses a great 
iiioeting students (held under the auspices Baugiga 
Sdhifga f*urii<htul) at the Classic Theatre in Calcutta 
'irging them to organize the villages, criticises the 
findings of an Education (k.>mmission (consisting of 
f.mr Europeans and one Indian, K. C. Gupta) 
j( commending the division of Bengali text hooksinto 
four dialectical groups ; early in 1005 takes up the 
oditorial charge (O' a new Bengali monthly liliavihu’j pub- 
d^hed ])y Kcdar Nath Das (iuiita ; creates in tlie pages 
'f Hie new journal a forum for discussion of the hurn- 
■ ;V nm‘.>lions of tlic day ; visits Agartala at tlie invita- 
'mm the. Fripin'd Sdbitud Sammilani and reads a 
l':i];ei- on Drshign Rdjga (‘Indian States’) appealing to 
I'.dnin pi’inces to encoui-age and patronise indigenous aits 
‘I’.d crafts and stop the inroad-^ of foreign luxury-pro- 
ducts ; actively helps, in association with Okaknia and 
^>ister Nivedila, in the foundation of the new Bengal 
School of Indian Art sponsoied by E. B. Havell and 
\ Ounindranath Tagore ; establishes weaving schools and 
fandlooms in Calcutta and els. -where (mainly in his 
'■states) ; contributes to Blunuldr a remarkable analysis 
’f the Imperialist policy of economic exploitation of Iiuiin 
in Rdja-Praja (‘The King and His People) Ajit 
' hakraverti joins the Santiniketa.i School as a teacher. 

THE HIGH PRIEST OE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 
-Following the otlicial aniMamccmer *■ of Loid (Airzon*s 
lecision to divide Bengal ipto two separate provinces in 
]>ite of the united opposition of Bengal and the great 
neeting of protest at the Calcutta Town Hall (and 
in votings all over the province) on August 7, 11)05, declar- 

as a retaliatory measure, a boycott of British goods, 
kibindranath reads a paper entitles Ahasthd-O-Byahasiha 


(‘The Situation and Solution’) at a meeting at the Town 
Hall (August ‘25, l‘.)05) organized by the ciuiduotors of 
\'cic India, the English weekly edited by ]5ipin Chandra 
Pal : the paper is “repealed” at tlie Alliert 'fheatre within 
a week ; einiduisises, once again, the ni’ed of organizing 
the villages, indicating a programme of constructive non- 
c()-(iper.*ition ; throws himself into a herce-hlaze of 
activity.- his ‘‘jiassiimalt- pat riot ism” timliMg vent in a 
large nuinher of ‘national songs’ ranging over the entire 
gamut of patriotic (‘motions resounding all over Bengal ; 
addresses, t rejjiieiitly, gi-eat mass meetings moving 
thousands by the magic of his words and thus becomes tlie. 
high priest of the Swadeshi Movement and oiu» of the 
It^ading exponents of the new gospel of Nationalism along 
with Bipin Chandra Ikil and Aurohindo (ihose. 

INITIATES “RAKHIHANDHAN” -To commemorate 
October lb, iDOo (llOth Aswin, lni2 B.E.)-- the day the. 
Partition of lUmgal was given i lVect to the Poid initiates 
the Udkinhdvdhdu ceremony, symbolising tlie undying 
unity of dividi'd Bengal ; comjioses the gi’eat Uakhi song 
(B(n/gldr Midi, JUinglur Jal invoking Divim? blessings on 
Bengal) and leads a huge ]>roce.s.sion, singing tlie song, to 
the Prasanna Kumai* Tagore for a eei'emonial hath in the 
Ganges, followed by the exchange and fastening of the 
/i(f/r///-Cniead as a badge and symbol of fraternal unity; 
no f< 'ui is cool^ed in Ikmgali liouseliolds, no shop is o])enod 
in Caleult.*; I hat day as planned by the Poet ; Ibe samo 
aftermi'ui at the gieat meeting at Upper CiiTiilai* Road 
wlic'e the late Ananda Mohan Bos(‘ ( [’resident, Madras 
C(»ngress, 18‘.>8) lays the foundation of the jiroposed 
Ke«lerati<m Hall, translates into Bengali the meniorabh* 
president i.il addrtvss of Ananda Mohan ; leads, after the 
meeting, a huge* ])rocession through the streets of the city 
.-'ingi'.'g his song. Bidhir hdniUufii h-dfhvy t tnni rnmi 
.utkiinidn ? (‘‘Are yon so powerful that you can cut as- 
under the Cod-mado bond that binds ns? ”) to tlio house' 
of Pashu])ati Bose- al Baelibazar Avhere, in the large eoin- 
peund, he addressts .i mammoth gathei’ing appealing for 
eont I .hid ion {<> a ‘XalmiiaJ h’limr Rs. 50,000 being raised 
on the spot. 

Fob* “N ALTON A B EDIK ’ATIO.N”. — Frequently 
.attends ami addre.>.A‘S the large number of protest meet- 
ings following the Bengal Government (Carlyle) Circular 
forliidding students from attending political mcedings or 
‘dnging tlie I'(t,idr Miditnnn unden* penalty of rustication ; 
a(Idi-es.-:es huge g.al heri ngs, mainly of students, at Beadon 
Sepiare and tlie Field and Academy grounds, of members 
(students) of the “Dawn Society” founded by Satis 
Chandra Mukherjee ; delivers a striking address at the 
Bijitdd gatliering at Pashupati Bose’s he use ; takes a 
leading I in ilie establishment of the National Council 
of Education. Beng’al which sought to provide education 
on “national hues” to students expelled from Coverninent 
or c iovernment-aided institutions for peJitical misdemean- 
our and othe'is as well ; contribiite.s to fijHuidar a critical 
survey {Rdj-Bhdkii : “Loyalty”) of the situation arising 
out of the visii: of the l:de King George^ V in December 
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1005 as Prince of Wales and the Resolution of Welcome 
adopt t*(l hy the Indian National Conj?ress meetinj? at 
Benares under (iokhale. 

Pays a remarkable tribute to the 

A(iK 45-50 brave victims of police oppression in 
ditferent parts of the new province 
(East lh*ngal) in pujsuance of the policy initiated by its 
new Lt. — Governor, Sir Kampfylde Fuller {Uhandur 

!\Iaich, 1000) ; sends his eldest son Rathindranath with 
Santosh (’handra (the son of his old friend Sris Chandra 
Mazumdar) to America via Japan to study agriculture ; 
is invited to jireside over the first session of liangiya 
SaJiitya SatnniHa}ii (Bengali Jaterary Conference) at 
Barisal called along* witli the Provincial (Political) Con- 
ference ; returns to Calcutta when both the functions had 
to be abandoned bi?cause of the political situation 
1 (.'liiupiishes the editorshij) of Bangadarshan ; pleads for 
the unanimous acceptance of Surendra Nath Banerjea as 
tlu‘ one accredited leader for conducting the national 
.'.Iruggle, in the course of a paper entitled Dcahanayak 
(‘The Country’s Tjcader’) in which the Poet deplored the 
split in Bengal jiolitics (‘Moderates’ vs. ‘Extremists’) 
and observed that a trained general was needed at 
the head of an army engaged in war, — thus seeking to 
consolidate the discipline of the people in personal alle- 
giance to a single individual. 

Acc pts the task of drawing up a comiirehensivo 
[irogrammc of work for the National Council of Educa- 
tion and reads his paper Shilcslia-Snmaaya (‘The Problem 
of Education’) in Oventun Hall, Calcutta (June, 1900) ; 
writes a series of articles beginning with Shikshu- 
S(V)iaiiya and ending with Tatah-Kim (‘What Next’) ; 
published the poems of Kluya (July 1900) of the Jaiiya 
Sliiksha Parishad (National Council of Education) and 
delivers under its auspices a series of lectures ex- 
plaining the scope and function of Literature ; speaks 
at the Literary Conference held at Bhowanipore 
simultaneously with the Congiess Exhibition in Calcutta 
(December, 190G) presides, next year, at the ad- 
journed session of Bengali Literary Conference, Pangiya 
Sahitya Samwilaui convened at Cossimbazar Berhampore 
})y the late Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nundy. 

FROM TURMOIL TO PEACE- Disapproves of the 
line the national movement was taking, tires of in- 
creasing party S(iuabbles. is perturbed at the growiiif^ 
alienation between Hindus and Muslims ; disill'isionment 
as much as temperamental conflicts lead the Poet to s» ek 
escape and retreat at Santiniketan ; writes in Prabas- 
(edited by Ramananda Chatterjeo from Allahabad) 
Uyadhi O-inhar-Pratikar (‘The Disease and its Cu*'e’) 
striking a note of dissent in the political thinking of the 
time ; advocates a ‘change of heart’ and ‘inner puri- 
fication’ and the acce})tance of a radical social programme 
as absolutely essential for the attainment of teal inde- 
pendeticc ; is severely criticised for his sudden withdrawal 
from political activities ; Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, one 
of his foremost friends and admirers, replies to the 


l*yabasl article (referred to above) follows one of the 
most fertile periods of his creative life, giving the world 
undying literary gifts ; publishes (August 24, 1907) his 
famous poem, Auroblndo^ Rahindrcr laho Namaskar 
(‘I salute thee, Aurobindo’) hailing Aurobindo Ghose 
prosecuted on a charge of writing seditions articles 
in the new Nationalist daily Jiande Mataram edited by 
him ; marries his youngest daughter Mira to Nagendra 
to study agriculture, makes over to the school at Santi- 
niketan the proceeds of a new collected edition of his 
prose works published by the Mazumdar Library. 

Death occu)*s suddenly of his youngest son, 
Samindranath, from cholera, at Monghyr (November, 

1907) ; writes out regularly, in instalments, his great 
novel, GorUf for Prabasi ; is persuaded to preside over 
the Bengal Provincial (Political) Conference meeting at 
Patna (January, 1908) ; delivers his address in Bengali, 

the Conference taking place amidst the agitated atmos- 
phere created by the unhappy split at the Surat Con- 
gress in December, 1907 ; again in this address, he calls 
upon his countrymen for constructive work — and sug- 
gests that our young men should form themselves into 
hands of workers who should go round the villages, 
hring together Hindus and Muslims in fruitful work, 
confer with and help the villagers in starting schools, 
making roads and supplying drinking water and the like. 

THE EAST AND THE WEST -Reads a paper 
(25th May, 1908) at the CJiaitanya Library entitled Path- 
O-Patheya (‘The Way and the Wherewithal’) touching 
upon the tragic incident at Muzalfarpore (the first bomb- 
outrage in Bengal : March 81, 1908) and the discovery 
of the. bomb factory at Manicktolla, Calcutta (May 2, 

1908) leading to the anest of Barindra Kumar Ghoso 
and his associates ; recognise,s in these outbursts the 
result of the policy of repression pursued by Government 
Imt warns his countrymen against such fatal expressions 
of natural exasperation, not withholding, at the same 
time his tribute to the heroic spirit of self-sacrifice 
displayed by these young men, who had, the Poet 
felt, wiped out the reproach of cowardice levelled at 
Bengalis ; wj*ites another article entitled Sadupaya 
(‘The Honest Way’) in Prabasi (Sraban ; 1815 B.E , 
July, 1908) examining the genesis of the Hindu-Muslim 
dispute, which was being steadily fostered by an inte- 
resto<l third party ; addresses the students assembled at 
the Sadharan Brahnio Samaj on the historic significance 
of tl’o meeting of the East and the West in India (P'fnvth- 
(KPr.'chiin : Prabasi, Bhadra, 1816 B.K.). 

8 HE SONGS OF “GITANJALl”— Creates an exqui* 
site diama Garadotsab (1908) and has it staged by the 
staff and students of Santiniketan, himself appearing ir 
the role of the ‘Sannyasi’ ; death occurs of his oM 
friend, Sris Chandra Majumdar ; delivers a series of 
sermons at Santiniketan ; writes his first autobiographi- 
cal sketch for Bangahhasar Lekhak (‘Writers in the 
Bengali T.anguage) published by the Bangabasi Office ; 
D. L. Roy creates a furore in Bengali literary 
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irclcs by attacking in the Press and periodicals 
Tagore’s alleged “obscurity” and “immortality” ; he 
('Tagore) ignores the attack ; later, at the request of 
Sailes Majumflar (then F]ditor, IJanyadurtihan) ^ he gives 
his opinion on 1). L. Roy’s criticisms ; publishes a play, 
cJititled J^rayaschitta (‘Atonement’) in which he incul- 
cates the philosophy of Snf yttyrtthfi in the characte- 
risation of ‘Dhananjoy Raiiagi’ ; stages the play at 
Santiiiiketa?! with himself in the leading role ; occu- 
pies himself at Shelidah mainly with the songs of 
(ritanjuli ; comes to Calcutta (November, IPOO) to 
)eceive his son, Rathindranath, returned from Ameiica 
after three years ; takes Rathindranath with him on a 
boat-tour through his Noith-Bengal Zcmindari ; returns 
to (Calcutta and reads a paper, Ta^uduni (‘The Hermitage’) 
at the Oveitown Hall ; delivers his famous sermon, 
\' istrahndfi 0:1 the anniversary of the Riahino Samaj 
(11th Magli, l.‘U() B.K.) ; marrit's his son, Rathindranath 
three days later, to lhatima Devi, a widowed girl con- 

i. ecte<l w'ith the Tagoi-es and dedicates the novel C 0 / 7 / to 

Ivm (Januaiy, HUO) ; publishes the allegoiical play Rajn 
t December, IPIO) ; attends and speaks at a Literary 
ConL rence at Bhagalpoiv ; the first English transla- 
tion of one of his shoi-t stories (Hungry Stones) by 
Pannalal Bose (later Judge, Bhawal Case) published 
in the Mint' rn Feb. 1P40 ; on the icapiest of 

Mr. rtamananda Chatterjee, tho first English translations 
of two of his poems by Mr. (joken Palit, I.C.S., aie pid) 

ii. shed in the Modi rn Rcricir fcji- May and September, 
rn 1 “The Fiuitless Cry" and “'The Death <d’ a Stai.” 

FIFTIETH HI RTH-ANNI VERSA RY- Fiftieth Birth- 
\n livejsary cehduateil at Santiniketan with great 
oU'innity (May 7, 1911) ; on this occasion is staged the 
Poet’.N ICtjo (‘'The King of the Daik C'hamber’) with bim- 
'cif in tho role of ‘'Thakuida’ ; reads to fiiends an<l ad- 
ifiiiers assemlded at the time the memoirs of his youth; 
.A.iit Chakra\'tMti r<‘ads his essay on Rabimlra nat h, one 
"f the tiist attempts at an int<'i pretative estimate of the 
poet; goes to Shelidah and levises his Muniniscences, 
which appear in the Cntbosi serially as ■/ dxntstm if i 
Mianslated into English in 1917) ; also writes 
\(‘fiof(i yuto H , a prose-play de|)icting the tyranny of 
tossili.sed oithodoxy eteinally hampciing progress; the 
j»lay, when published in the 1* jtilfoai, ])i'ovoke.'^ violent 
>pposition 1 rom tiaditionalists ; leturning to Calcutta 
after the rains, I’eads a papier on Dhorniri Arfho 

'Meaning of Religion) at the Sadhaia?i Birihmo Samaj 
Hall,, in rtq ly to the critics of his Arhahi yafott ; 
cads another ])aper waiinly supporting the proposed 
Hindu University at a meeting oigai.ised by ('haitanya 
l ibrary at the Ripon College Hall vith AshutosVi ( hau- 
iluiri in the chair ; Ananda Cool iarswamy comes on a 
' isit to Santiniketan and in collaboiation w'ith Ajit 
''hakraverti tran.slates into Paiglish some poems oi 
Tagore; writes Dak-Char (‘Post-Otlice) , “a three-act 
lay of poignance and pathos” ; various pro.se writings 
re published in Tavavodhini Pafrika (of which he was 
hen Editor), the Prabasi, and the Hharofi in December 


compost's, at the repuesl of .Ashutosh Cliaudhuri, for the 
twenty-sixth session of the Indian National (’ongress 
in ( alcutta, bis famoiis national song, d a tni -r/a oa - ouf on ■ 
adhitut jfoka j latin- song at the amiual IMaghotsava festivai 
at the J<»rasanko-house. 

THE COUNTRY’S HOMACE 

I9lli-l9ls At- the Towm Hall, in Calcutta, on 

ACE hi 57 January ‘JS,l9l‘J, a gieat public 

meeting is held under tht‘ e.nspices 
of the lUiynja Sohitya Pa rififutd (Academy of Bengali 
Lettei's) at wdiich the Poet is presented, on his complet- 
ing the fiftieth year of his life, wdth a remarkable 
address written and read by Rameiulra Sundai’ 'Trivt'di 
ack now’ledging in glowdng w'ords his great aiul unitjue 
contribution to every departmcmt of Bengali literature; 
the P(tri'<h((d also stalls a special fund in his name for 
the pi'omotion of original research work in Bengali ; 
i‘e.nds at the Sadhaian Brahmo Samaj Prayer Hall a 
paper <m Af ont-Pa richu ya (Self-inl induction) in W'hich 
he maintain.-; that Biahmos are but Hindus and de])re- 
cates the separati.st conc(‘it wdiich keeps the tw'o 
communities a}.a)t ; is vig<iroiislv criticis(*d by tht‘ 
TaU'okaa nmdi (th(‘ organ r)f the Sadharan Brahmo 
Sam.ij) ; delivers a l(*ctur(‘ at the ovmtoun Hall on 
libit ratba • rht' r itihttxrr Dhato ('The .Main (’urrents of 
Indian Hi.'^tory) maintaining (hat the great mission of 
iJluti atbarsha was to unite all the conflicting elements 
gathered in tins ancient land and create a raia* synthesis 
to her glory and the bemdit of mankind ; tin* fiovei’iiment 
of East Ikmgal and .Assam issue's ( onlidenl ial circulars 
that th<‘ institution of Santiniketan was “altogether 
unsuitabb' for the education of the sons of Covern- 
ment’^ servants” ; is mortified as many guarilians ami 
paients removing their wards from Santiniketan wdiere 
a.t that time all■i^es Myron H. IMielps, an Ameiican 
lawyoi, who publi Ik s .a >',loW'ing account of the human 
values of the teaching; afforded at this institution : decides 
to gt> to Europe to .'uapiaint the world at largt' with his 
e<lucational insfitution ami als<» to study the co-opeiati V(* 
system in Denmaik ; receives at about the same time 
a request from his f 1 iculs, Bbai Piomotlm Ball Sen 
and Hraj(‘nd»a Nath Seal, then in England to go there 
iind meet some of tin* leading English intellectuals, sud- 
denly fall ill on the night before his departure 
(March, 19Li) and has to ])oStj)(»ne his visit, his luggage 
goirjg as fai as Madras ; goes to Shelidah and cotu'alesres 
there ti'anslating into English some of his songs and 
poems ; is .ulvised to undmtake a journey to Europt* to 
recoup his health ; sails with bis son. Rathindranath, ami 
daughter-in-law, Fhatima Devi, from Bombay on the 27th 
May, 1912, 0,1 his tbii<l visit to Europe ; translates more 
of lii' poem'- while on the Ix.at. 

EUROPE AND “GIT.A NJ IJ" Arnvos in London 
on Jurre lb. 1912 ; puts u]j in a hotel from whc're he gets 
into touch with William Rotheirsteiri, the celebrated 
English painter’, w'h«; had met the l*oet at Alrarrindia Nath 
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Tagfore^s house on a visit to India some years ago ; 
receives warm welcome from Rothenstein to whom he 
shows the English translations of his poems ; Rothenstein, 
deeply impressed, has copies typed and sends them 
to Yeats, Stopford Brooke and Bradley, all of whom 
are enthusiastic in their praise of the poems ; Rothen- 
steiri arranges a reading at his house, where before May 
Sinclair, Evelyn Underhill, Ernest Rhys, Fox-Strangways, 
Charles Treveleyan, Exra Pound, Alice Meynell, Henry 
Nevinson and others, William Butler Yeats reads the 
poems, which create a profound impression ; here, for 
first time, the Poet meets Charles Andrews, then a mis- 
sionary attached to Cambridge Brotherhood and working 
as a Professor at St. Stephens College, Delhi. 

Attends an '‘At Home” arranged in his honour by tho 
“Union of East & West Club” ; on July 19, at the Troca- 
dcro Hotel, the authorities of the celebrated English 
weekly, The Nation, give a big parly with a view to in- 
troducing the Poet to the leading English intellec- 
tuals of the day ; leaves London to stay amidst pure 
English ruial surroundings and goes to Butterton in 
Straffordshire as the guest of a son of General Outram 
of the Sepoy Mutniy fame ; returning from Straffordshire 
goes to another English village, Chalford in Gloucester- 
shire ; retuniing to London, meets Bernard Shaw, H. G. 
Wells, Stopford Brooke, John Masefield, Lowes Dickinson, 
Bertrand Russell, John Galsworthy, Rovert Bridges, 
St urge Moore and others ; K. C. Sen translates into 
English the drama Raja ('The King of the Dark 
Chamber’), while Debabrata Mukherji translates his 
Dakf/har ('Post-Oflice’) — both revised by the Poet ; in 
September purchases from Col. N. P. Sinha (TiOrd Sinha’s 
brother) an old Nilkuthi (Indigo-planter’s bunglow) 
with extensive grounds at surul, a village lying three miles 
from Santiniketan (the present seat of the Rural Recons- 
truction Centre of Visva-Bharati). 

FIRST VISIT TO AMERICA— Sails for America 
(accompanied by Dr. D. N. Maitra) and reaches New York 
on October 27, 1912 ; proceeds to Urbana (Illinois) ; 
speaks from Unitarian chapels at several places on Meta- 
physical topics ; on November 1, 1912, the India Society 
of London publishes a limited edition (750 copies only) 
of Gitanjali (Song-Offerings) containing English tran- 
slations of 109 poems principally from his three Bengali 
works — Naiv('d^/a, Kheya and Gif an Jali —with, an intro- 
duction by Yeats and a penciksketch by Rothenstein 
as frontispiece ; the, book immediately takes the E»^g- 
lish literary public by storm and is acknowledgc'd as 
the greatest literary event of day ; leaves Urbana in 
January 1913 for Chicago where he stays as the r'^uest 
of Mrs. Vaugh an Mody and lectures on “Ideals ot Ancient 
Civilisation of India” at the University ; speaks abio on 
“The Problem of Evil” at tht^ Unitarian Hall, Chicago ; 
goes to Rochester to attend the Congress of Races and 
meets there the great German philosopher Rudolph 
Eucken, who warmly greets him, having become an ardent 
admirer on reading “Song-Offerings” ; reads his famous 
address on “Race Conflict” at the Congress of Races on 


January 30 ; goes to Boston and addresses a distinguish- 
ed meeting of intellectuals there ; returns to Urbana on 
March 10, via Now York and Chicago, delivers a 
course of lectures at Harvard University, which are later 
published as Sadhana ; MacMillan publishes a popular 
edition of Gitanjali followed by Gardener and Creacent 
Moon ; the India Society brings out his translation of 
Chit ran gada in English as “Chitra”. 

In India on May 20, at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, Rev. 
C. P. Andrews reads, at a meeting presided over by 
the Viceroy Lord Hardinge, a paper on the life and 
poetry of Tagore, — His Excellency in his presidential 
remarks describing Rabindranath as “The I’oet Oaureate 
of Asia ; returns from America to England in June, 1913 ; 
rej)eats his American lectures at the Caxton Hall, London, 
on Indian religion and philosophy, deploring, inter alia 
the “retrospective and archaeological interest” taken by 
Western scholars in the great religious scriptures of 
India ; goes to the Duches Nursing Home for a surgical 
operation for a malady which Homeopathy had failed to 
cure ; boards the “City of Lahore” on September 4, to 
return home ; shortly before departure learns for the 
first time about the devastating floods in Bengal 
(Burdwan) and speaks strongly in protest against the 
English news agencies failing to send out or English 
newspapers to record such news of vital importance to 
India ; arrives in Bombay on October 4, 1913 and reaches 
Calcutta on October b. 

NOBEL PRIZE AND WORLD FAME— On Novem- 
ber 13, 1913 comes to India the news that the Nobel Pi izc 
for Literature has been awarded to the Poet for his 
Gitanjali which was acclaimed by the Swedish Aca- 
demy as the greatest piece of idealistic work in Lite- 
rature for the year ; great rejoicings take place all over 
the country ; a large number of people of all classes go 
from Calcutta to Santiniketan in a special train, on Nov- 
ember 23, to congratulate the Poet, who, however, replies 
with some asperity accusing most of them who had come 
having waited to recognise him till the West had acknow- 
ledged bis poetry in this striking manner ; is severely 
criticised for this “inhospitable reply” but is support 
ed by Bipin Chandra Pal, who, in an article in his 
flindn Review said ; “No man of Rabindranath’s posi- 
tion and sensibiliites could have been less bitter undci 
similar circumstances” and “the rebuke of his reply was 
neither undeseiwed nor undignified”. Ramsay Macdonald 
— theri U\ India as a member of tho Public Service Com- 
mission -visits Santiniketan and afterwards writes an 
article oil it (The Daily Chronieir, January 14, 1914) ; the 
honorary degree of D.Lit”. is conferred on him the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, on December 26, 1913, at a special 
convocation held at Government House, Calcutta, in which 
similar honours were also conferred upon Prof. Paul 
Vinogradoff, Hermann Jacobi, Sylvain Levi and other 
savants of Europe who had come to India «at the in- 
vp tion of the University at a formally hands overs tho 
Nobel Prize Diploma and Medal to the Poet. 

The house at Surul having now been fitted up with 
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laboratory equipment for scientific research, a formal 
“housewarming^' takes place on the first day of the Bengali 
Kra 1321 (April, lUll) ; Charles Andrews and William 
Pearson return from South Africa to Santiniketan where 
they had gone together “to fight”, in the words of 
the Poet, “our cause with Mr. Gandhi and others” ; 
Nandalal Bose, the famous artist, pays a visit to 
Santiniketan and is accorded a reception by the Poet ; 
the drama Achalnyafan, is staged at Santiniketan, the 
Poet himself appearing in the leading role with Pearson, 
who spoke Bengali beautifully writes a foreword to a 
Bengali book, Basantaprayan, written by Sarajubala Das 
Gupta (daughter of Dr. Brajendranath Sil) in memory 
of her husband, Basanta Das (a brother of C. U. Das). 

“SABUJ-PATRA” AND SANTINIKETAN— Prama- 
tha Chaudhuri (“Birbal”), lawyer and man of letters, 
starts (May 8, 11)14) the Snbaj-patra (Green leaves) a 
Bengali periodical ; the Poet contributes every month 
poem.s, essays, stories to this new journal, which 
emphasises the characteristic Indian values, satirizes 
c(.inventionality, hollow snobbery and hazy romanticism ; 
goes to spend the summer at Ramgarh Hills in the district 
of Almorah ; composes poems in obvious distress of mind 
filled with dark forebodings of an uncertain approach of 
pillage and destruction ; on return to Santiniketan, 
i'<‘ceives a foreign visitor, an Arab poet, named Bustanee 
who had translated Tagore's iioems into Arabic from 
the English texts of “Song-Oireiings”, “(h'escent Moon”, 
etc. his poems are now beiirg translated irrto all the 
princijral Euiopean languages his fame spreading all 
O' .*]• the world ; eontribirtes to Sahnj- pat ra Strir patra 
Mjotter from a Wife), a short in which rings the conflict 
ihen gradually awakening indian womanhood to the 
iragedy of their position ; it creates a furrore and Bipin 
('l)andra Pal caricatures the story by writing in the 
Xnrayan (a paper started by C. R. Das) MrinaUr pa fra 
(Letter from Mrinal) ; the Narayaa criticises Tagore for 
lacking in realism and indulging in exotic writings wdiich 
!-:'i<l no root in the soil ; the Poet replies in the Saha j- 
with two essays, Hastah and Lokahita^ <lepl<U’ing, 
in the latter essay, the tendency on the part of those 
< rrgaged in social service to patronise the common people 
while dealing with the problem of poverty and social 
uplift. 

THE WAR BEGINS- On the declaration of the War 
in Europe, the Poet delivers a remarkable sermon at 
Santiniketan (August 5, 1914) following it up with 
an essay, Ma ma himsi (Thou Shalt not Hate) ; comes 
lo Calcutta and reads an address of felicitations on the 
occasion of Ramendra Sundar Trivedi’s fiftieth birthday 
‘-•elebration ; returning to Santiniketan, goes to stay in 
Surul where he composes, in 46 days 108 songs {Gifali) 
and teaches them all to his grand-nephew, Dinendranath 
Tagore, who was the “custodian and storehouse” of 
us musical compositions ; also writes some of the poems 
•ublished in the Sabuj-patra and later collected in Balaka 
uid two short stories, Bhai Phonta and Sesher Ratri the 


last being later translated by himself arrd publisliod in 
English as “Mashi” ; goes on a visit, to Bodh Gaya and 
Allahabad ; goes up foi’ a few days to Darjeeling returns 
to Santiniketan but leaves again for Agra and goes to 
.'Vllahabad ; composes at Allahabad his famous poem 
“Sliah Jahan” (7>(r/(f/i ’). 

FIRST MEETING WITH GANDHIJl The students 
and staff of the Phoenix School (starti‘d I)y (Jandliiji in 
Transval) come to Santiniketan (in resj^onse to the J'oet’s 
invitation, previously sent, at the instunee of Andrews) 
influenced by these new arrivals, the students of Santi- 
niketan ri'soive to help the siilfeiing jute eultivators in 
East Bengal })y giving up using sugar and Hour with 
meals and thus saving money for the purpose ; the Poet, 
however, disapiiroves of this and wiites : “the best form 
of self-saeiilice which they could inuli'rtake was doing 
.some har<i work to eain money” ; dedivers in ('alcutta 
February, 1.‘) (11) lb) a reinaikable address at the inaugu- 
ration of lUniyiya U iht^adha n MaudaM (Bengal Social 
Service League ft)uiuled by Dr. I). N. Maitra) ; returns 
to Santiniketan on the 22nd February, narr(»wly missing 
Gandhiji am! Mrs. Gandhi, who bad come early in 
February, stiaight from Bombay aftiu' bis visit lo 
England, to see tlie Phoenix School lads but was hastily 
called away to Poona on Gopal Krisban G(.»khal(;’s dealli ; 
.slaying at Surul, writo.s I^halyniii and reads the play at 
Santiniketan on March 1, llMf) ; (latei’ it is published in 
th(‘ Saha j-paf ra) welcomes Gandhiji to Santiniketan on 
March 6 ; on the lOth March, at Gandliiji’s suggestion, 
an “experiment” is started in training the boys to be self- 
supporting without the help of cooks, servants and 
sweepers”, the play Phalyani is stap,(‘d at Santiniketan 
witli the Poet in the role ol th(‘ blind ‘BauT. 

“PH.MitHiNr’ Receives Lord ('armichael (Governor 
of Bengal) .it S:. nliniketan on March 20, 1915 ; the 
Phoneix Scb.ool students and stall leave for H.ai'dwar with 
Gandhiji, who eonie.s to ;take them away on March 31 ; 
staying ag.ain at Sunil, c(un])o.ses many new srings and 
poems ; a cycle of foni- stori<‘S j)ublished in the Sahit j- 
patra appears in book form under the title of diatinaaya] 
now commences writing a novel -Gha re-bai re, - which is 
.serially published in tlio Saha j-patra is the recipient of a 
Kniglithood on the King-Emperor’s Birthday (3rd June, 
1915) ; Andiew.s and Pearson, go to Fiji Islands to 
enquire into the grievances of Indian indentured labour ; 
tlie Poet p’ >ceeds to Kashmii* with Uathindranath, 
Pi-atima Devi and the poet Satyendranath Dutta ; 
composes several of his most well-known poems while at 
Srinagar contributes to the Shakespeare Tercentenary 
commemoration Volume a remarkable Bengali sonnet, at 
the request of Shakespeare Society ; returning to 
Calcutta, reads a paper at a public meeting at tho- 
Rammohan Library on Sikshar hahaa (‘Vehicle of Instruc- 
tion’), urging the adoption of the Bengali as the medium 
of instruction at the local university ; the Phalyum is 
produced at the Jorasanko house in aid of the famine- 
stricken people at Bankura, the Poet appearing in the 
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pro to the Punjab, he comes to Calcutta (May 27), where 
he fails to have convened a public meeting of protest 
over which he olFers to preside ; on May 30, 1919 he writes 
the ‘‘histoj'ic letter’^ to the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, 
renouncing his Knighthood in order to “give voice to the 
protest of millions of my countrymen surprised into a 
dumb anguish of terror” ; all this time the Poet is 
engaged in writing the sketches of Li pika (published in 
1922) ; a new Bengali monthly, the Saiitinikctan-Pati^ika 
the organ of the Santinikeatn Asram is started under his 
editorship. 

The nuclus of the Visva-Bharati is formed, when on 
July 3, 1919 Vidya-Bhawan is opened for advanced studies 
in ancient Indian literatures and later in Tibetan and 
Chinese with Pandit Vi(ihusekhar Sastri at its head ; 
published “The Centre of Indian Culture” lectures, 
composes songs and takes classes at Santiniketan ; adapts 
Samdatsav as lieoisodh, which is staged at Santiniketan ; 
spends the autumn (Oct-Nov.) at Shillong ; returning to 
Santiniketan, opens a class for dancing under two ins- 
tructors brought fiom Manipur ; visits Sylhet (December 
(), 1919) ; Lord Uonaldshay visits Santiniketan (Feb. 

1920) ; adapts Raja as Arapratan ; goes to Gujrat, at 
Gandhi ji’s invitation, to attend an anniversary function 
of the Gujrat Literary Society ; spends a day at 
Gandhiji’s Sabarmati Asram ; visits Bhavnagar and 
Limbdi ; receives a gift of Rs. 10,000 from the ruler of 
Limbdi for Santiniketan ; goes to Ahmedahad, Bombay, 
Surat and returns to Calcutta in May, 1920. 

I^eaves Calcutta for Kuroj)e on May 11, 1920 with his 
son and daughter-iivlaw ; sails from Bombay on May 
16 ; on board the boat has often long talks with the Aga 
Khan (who, quite frequently, reads out to him from Hafiz 
and discus.ses Sufism) the Maharaja of Alwar, the 
Jam-Sahob of Nawanagar (Ranjit Singh) ; translates 
during the voyage some of his Santiniketan sermons, 
which are later published as “thought Relics” ; lands at 
Plymouth on June 6 ; is received by Pearson whom he 
meets after three years ; coming to London meets Rothen- 
stein, Hudson (the celebrated author of “Green 
Mansions”) Fox-Strangways (the author of *The Music 
of Hindustan”), Cunninghame-Graham (the author of 
“Cartegena^), Nicholas Roerich (the Russian painter who 
had not yet risen to fame), Bernard Shaw, Prof. Gilbert 
Murray and others ; goes to Oxford (June 19) to speak 
to the students at a function at which Dr. Robert 
Bridges , the Poet-laureate of England, was to have 
presided but later excused himself from attending ; 
meets Col. Lawrenre (of Arabian fame), who complains 
to him that the British Government having failed to keep 
any of the promises he had make to the Arabs he would 
never be able to face to those people again ; from Oxford 
the Poet goes to Cambridge and meets there, among 
others. Prof. Anderson, Lowes Dickinson and J. M. 
Keynes ; attends a reception arranged in his honour by 
the Union of East and West Society, where Dame Sybil 
Thorndyke, the celebrated English actress, recites a poem 
composed for the occasion by Laurence Binyon. 


A MESSENGER OF PEACE--Calls at the India 
Office on Montagu, the Secretary of State for India and 
Lord Sinha (Under-Secretary) and discusses with them 
the Punjab affairs, pointing out to Montagu that it 
was not so much the punishment of General Dyer 
that India asked for but moral condemnation of the crime 
by the British Nation ; the callous condonation of Gexieral 
Dyer by the House of Lords, the debate in its ugli- 
ness of racial arrogance distress him beyond measure ; 
signs, along with others, a letter to Premier Lloyd George 
suggesting Montagu as the successor of Lord Chelms- 
foi’d as Viceroy of India ; visits Kammohan Roy’s 
tomb at Bristol ; meets Sir Horace Plunkett and 
“A. E.” (George Russell) ; prepares for a trip to 
Scandinavia but cancels the visit at the last moment ; 
goes to France (Augu&t 6, 1920) “with a feeling of relief” 
from “studied coolness” on the part of many of his Eng- 
lish friends and admirers ; stays in Paris as the guest of 
M. Kahn, known as “the richest man in France” meets 
Professors Sylvain Levi and De Brun ; visits the battle- 
fields in Northern France and is much disturbed by scenes 
of devastation ; goes for a few days to Southern 
France which he likes ; prepares his lecture on “The 
Meeting of tlie East and West” ; returns to Com t esse de 
Noailles, the celebrated French poetess, who tells him 
that she was the Clemenceau when the news of the decla- 
ration of the War came and that both turned to read from 
the French translation of his Gilaujali (“Song-Olferings”) 
to get over the intense feeling of depression which was 
overpowering them ; goes to Holland, being invited there ; 
tours lecturing through the Hague, Leyden, Utrecht ; 
is warmly received everywhere ; writes to J. B. Pond of 
his intention to visit America and receives a cabled reply 
that he unable to organize any lecture for the Poet as 
popular feeling in America is just then not favour- 
able to him ; visit Brussels (where he is received I v 
the Belgian King) and Antwerp, and returns to 
Paris ; is extremely annoyed at the inexplicable failure 
of his letters from England and India reaching him in 
time ; returns to London ; resolves to go to America, “for 
they must listen to the appeal of the East”, and sails 
with Pearson, arriving in New York on October 28, 1020. 

GANDllIJI AND NON-CO-OPERATION— In India, 
Gandhiji comes to Santiniketan, accompanied by Shaukat 
Ali, in September, 1920, on his way back from the Special 
Congress meeting in Calcutta ; the Santiniketan School 
decides not to send up boys for the Matriculation exami- 
nation of Calcutta Colleges who have non-co-operated, 
come out and start “village work” at Surul. 

Asked about his opinion on Gandhiji's non-co-opera- 
tion by Press reporters in New York, declares that 
he believes in the power of the spirit and never in 
brute force ; lectures at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on “The meeting of East and West” (Nov. 10) 
on “The Mystic Poets of Bengal” at the Brenner 
(Philadel ; hia) Women’s College (Nov. 12) ; watches a 
game of football at Princeton (Nov. 13), and returning 
to New York attends the fifteenth anniversary of the 
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National Art ('lub ; lectures at New York (Nov. 20) 
on '‘The Poet’s Koligiori” ; is, however, frustrated in 
his attempts to raise funds for Visva-Bharati, cncounter- 

at every step, subtle but no less vigorous hostility 
( iig’ineered by powerful inlluences on the alleged grounds 
of his being anti- British and pro-German ; at a meeting 
organized by the J’oetry Society of New York he cannot 
clieck his feelings of disappointment ; goes to Chicago 
(Feb. 1) and stays there for some time as the guest of 
IMrs. Mody with an interval for a short lecture tour in 
Texas, sails for Europe (March 19, 1921). 

Speaks on “The Meeting of East and West” in London 
(April 8) ; flies to Paris after three weeks and is again 
the guest of M. Kahn ; meets Remain Rolland on April 
17 ; lectures at Musee Guimet at a meeting arranged by 
the Socite des amis d’Oriente ; also addresses the Comite 
National d’etudes Sociales et Politiqucs (founded by 
M. Khan) on “The Public Spirit of India” (April 25) ; 
receives as a gift for Visva-Bharati a splendid library 
from Sridhar Rana, a rich Indian pearl-merchant in Paris. 

On April 27, comes to Strasbourg and reads “The 
i\lessage of the Forest” at the University ; next at Geneva, 
on Apiil 30, speaks on “Education” at the Rousseau 
Institute ; his (list birthday is celebrated all over 
(Jermany ; visits Lucerne and Basle ; lectures at the 
Zuric University (May 11) ; stays with Count Keyserl- 
ing at Darmstaet ; lectures at Hamburg University (May 
:!0), at (Copenhagen University (May 23). 

Visits Sweden where he is received with great 
lionoiirs ; speaks at the ancient University of Upsala and 
then at the Cathedral, the Archibishop of Upsala himself 
lending a big procession with torches to conduct the Poet 
to the meeting ; speaks at a great banquet given in his 
lionour 1)y the Swedish Academy, Stockholm ; is received 
liy the King of Sweden ; comes back to Berlin where he 
-^tayrt with Hugo Stiunes and delivers two lectures at the 
IToiversity “scenes of frenzied heroworship” marking the 
iiu cding ; is feted by Walter Rathenan ; speaks at Munich 
University where he meets Thomas Mann ; then at the 
Univei'sity of Frankfurt on “The Village Mystics of 
Bengal” ; stays with Grand Duke of Hesse at Darmstadt, 
whore he gives daily talks at’ the School of Wisdom’ by 
(’omit Keysei'ling ; addresses a great gathering of 
(lernian labourers and attends an open-air festival in his 
huiiour ; visits Vienna, Prague, speaking at both the 
Ities to large and enthusiastic audiences ; leaves Paris 
>n July ; catches the India-bound Morca at Marseilles and 
arrives in Bombay on July 16, 1921. 

“THE CALL OF TRUTH” — From Bombay comes 
straight to Santiniketan in the midst of the Non-co-opera- 
1 ion movement at its height ; great pressure is put upon 
him from all sides to join it ; against the whole force of 
the current popular sentiment, he expresses his own 
• iews in a paper entitled Sikshar Milan (‘The Meeting of 
‘’ultures) reads at a meeting organised by Jatiya Sikftha 
I'drishad (Council of National Education) at the Calcutta 
University Institute Hall, on August 15, with Sir Asutosh 
( haudhuri in the chair; repeats the lecture at Alfred 


Theatre on August 18 with Achaiya Prafulla Chandra Ray 
as Chairman ; Sarat Chandra (Jiatterjee, the novelist, in 
a paper entitled Sikahar JJirodh (The Conflict of Cultures) 
essays at a re])ly ; the Poet follows with another paper - 
Satycr Ahhwan (‘Tho (’all of Truth’) reads at the 
Calcutta University Institute on August 29 in which he 
definitely rejects ‘Non-co-operation’ as enunciated by 
(^andhiji ; the Mahatma replies in Yaung hnlia with his 
article * The Great SentineT. Ba rfiha-niangal (‘The Rain 
Festival’), a new and unique type of musical soiree pro- 
duced at the Jorasanko house on the ‘Jnd and 3rd Sep- 
tember — the I’oet reciting some of his famous rain-poems, 
Maharaja Jagadiridranath Roy of Natore accompanying 
on the mridang ; on the 4th the Bangiya Sahitya Pari- 
shad presents an address of welcome ; meets (iandliiji, at 
the Jorasanko house tho Gth September (1921), the 
meeting taking place behind closed doors ami none 
except Andrews being present ; Pearson leturns to 
Santiniketan after five years ; L. K. Elmhiist comes 
with an annual gift of ; 50,000 froin Mrs. Sti-aight 
(later Mrs. Elmbirst) for rural reconstructioji work 
at Surul ; on November 10 comes Prof. Sylvain Levi, the 
first Visiting Professor of Visva-Bharati, wlio organizes 
advanced research in Tibetan and Chinese studies. 

VISVA-BHARATI INAUGURATED On December 22. 
1921 Visva-Bharati is formally inaugt.r. aUd at a meeting 
presided over by Dr. Brajendranath Seal {[*auR 8, 1328 
B.E. at which the constitution of Visva-BlM'nJi is adopied 
with Rathinrlranath Tagore and Prasanta Mahalaiiobis as 
Joint Secretaries (Jugrna-Sachiva) ; makes over to tlie 
Visva-Bhajati by tj‘ust-deed the land, buildings, library 
and his other properties at Santiniketan, the entire 
amount of the Nobel Prize money and the copyright of his 
Bengali books. 

Writes a drama, Mnktadhata (The Waterfall), and 
reads it to his friends at his Calcutta residence on the 
16th January, 1922 ; on February 6, is founded Sriniketan 
(Department of Ruial Reconstruction of Visva-Bharati) ; 
prepares to produce Mnktadhara but gives up the idea 
on receipt of the news of the arrest of and sentence to six- 
years’ rigorous imprisonment of Gandhi ji (March 10) ; 
his 62nd birth-annivei sary iiuitely observed at Santini- 
ketan ; presides on July 8 over the Shelley Centenary meet- 
ing in Calcutta ; attends the memorial meeting in honour 
of the Poet Satyemlranath Dutta where he reads a most 
remarkable elegy ; Visva-Bharati Samniilani is started 
in C’alcutta July 1922, addresses the students of the 
Pre.sidency College on his ideals of Visva-Bharati ; in 
August, 1922, at the International Congress of Peace and 
Freedom held at Lugano, attended by Komain Rolland, 
Paul Heyse, (Georges Duhamel, Prof. Forel, Bertrand 
Russell and John Haynes Holmes, a “Tagore Evening” is 
organised by Dr. Kalidas Nag in which these loaders of 
Bjuropean thought and others take part ; Snrodotsab is 
produced in Calcutta, first at Alfred Theatre and then at 
Madan Theatre (Sept 16 and 17) — the Poet with members 
of the Santiniketan staff appearing on the stage ; on 
September 19, the Poet goes to Bombay and then to 
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Poona (with Prof. Levi) where he reads a paper on 
“Indian lienaissance” detailing his views on the ideals 
which Indian universities should strive to attain. 

h'roni Poona he goes to Mysore, Hangalore, Madras, 
( 'oimhatore, (^>lombo, 'riivandruni, ('ochin, speaking on 
“The Vision oi Indian Ilist(>ry“ “The Spirit of Modern 
Tunes”, “As Eastern University”, “The Forest Univer- 
sity of Jndia” and “The Growth of My Life’s Work” 
(Se])t. 25 to Oct. 22, 1{)22) ; comes to Bombay on the 
22nd October ; goes to Ahmedabad and to the Sabarmati 
Asrain and then returns to Santiniketan after an absence 
of about three months ; Lord I..ytton, Governor of Bengal, 
visits Santiniketan ; wi ites the poems of Simi Bholanath ; 
his second lirthoer, Satyendranath passes away on 9th 
Januaiy, 1922 ; the Poet visits Sindh (Karachi and 
Hyderabad), Feb., Maich, 1922 ; V imva-liha rati Qaartcrly 
started under his edirorship in April, 1922 ; Dr. Tara- 
porewalla of Calcutta University lays the foundation 
stone of “Uatankuthi” (the guest-house for foreign 
visitors to Santiniketan), for which Sir llatan Tata had 
<lonated Ks. 25,000 spends the summer at Shillong and 
writes there a drama, the Roktaknrahi (later translated 
into English as “Red Oleanders”) delivers a lecture on 
Bankimchandra Chatterjee at a meeting of Bhowani- 
pore Literary Society (June 28) ; discusses, in an in- 
terview current political topics with special reference 
to Hindu- Muslim relations, expiessing himself in 
favour of the idea of Hindus organising themselves but 
laying emphasis on the economic aspect of the conflict and 
suggesting that real unity can only be achieved on a fusion 
of economic interests of Uie two communities ; pub- 
lishes his considered views on the same subject in a con- 
tribution to the July- .Septembei’ issue of the Visra- 
liharati Qaartrrh/ (“The Way to Unity”) ; for three 
days at the Empire 'rheatre, Calcutta, the diama Msarjan 
(‘Sacrifice’) is producerl ( August 25. 27, 28, 1922) ; 

the Old Poet himself appi*aring with astonishing success 
as young Jayasingha leturns to Santiniketan ; receives 
a cable fiom Italy announcing the death, in a train 
accident, of Pearson (192-1) ; writes a drama Rat ha jaf Kt, 
issues an appeal for funds for the establishment of 
a hospital at Santiniketan in memory of Pearson ; 
tours the States in Western India collecting funds for 
Visva-Bharati ; on tlie invitation of (’alcutta University 
delivers a series of lectures on Literature, speaking 
c.r irfUfjorf' ; presides over the annual conf<*ience of the 
.Anti-Malarial Societies of Bengal held at Alfied Theatre 
in (’alcutta (Feb. 11^24). 

PLAIN-SPEAKINt; IN JAPAN 

Loaves for (’hina from (’alcutta on Maich. 21, 1921, 
accompanied by L. K, Elmhiist, Kshitimohan Sen, Nam. a 
Lai Bose and Kalidas Nag at the invitation of Liang 
Chi-Chao, President of the Universities Lecure Asso- 
ciation of (^hina ; receives great ovati<»ns cn roatr 
at Rangoon, Penang, Kuala Larnpur and Singapore ; 
arriving at Shanghai on April 12, the Poet explains that 
the old relation between India ami China wu.s “for dis- 
interested” human love and nothing else ; ami, m April 


17, speaking to a Japanese audience, deprecate the Im- 
perialist greed which had got hold of Japan and wishers 
that Asia should be free from the curse of Western mate- 
rialism and nationalism ; speaks in the same strain also, 
very strongly, at another meeting organized by the 
Anglo-American Society ; is attacked by English and 
American papers for these speeches ; Chinese students 
aic di.ssatislied with his comments against Western 
ideals which had powerful captured their imagination; 
reache.s Peking on April 22 ; the National University 
at Peking accords him a great reception on April 26 ; 
Dr. llu Hsi, leader of the (.'hinese youth (now Chinese 
Ambassador at Washington), meets the poet and is con- 
verted into a great admirer of his, which reads on students 
in enthusiasm for his cultural mission ; after giving 
a few more lectures in ('hina goes to Japan (May 29, 
1921) ; lectures there chiefly on “International Rela- 
tions”, in course of which he tells the Japanese of 
his “deep love and respect” for them as a people but 
deplores that “when as a nation you have dealings 
with other nations you also can be deceptive, cruel and 
efficient in handling those methods in which the Western 
nations show such mastery”; meets Rashbehary Bose, the 
exiled Indian revolutinoary, who show’s great reverence 
for the Poet and insists on attending to his personal com- 
forts ; returns to India on July, 21, 1924. 

The Poet is drawn into the vortex of an agitation 
over a speech of Lord Lyton made at Dacca praising 
the police and casting a slu)* on the women of Bengal ; 
accedes, under pressure from mutual friends, to the 
reiiuest to meet Lord Lytton and help liim tt) explain 
himself, — Fazliil Hiai l)eing very active to hiing about 
the meeting ; letters of Lord Lytton and Tagore 
simultaneously published in Indian papers on August 22 
fail to terminate the agitation ; returning to SantiniketaTi 
writes a lettei- to Lord Lytton telling him that “a con- 
sideiable number of my countrymen are ready to challenge 
your Governmeut to pioduce trustworthy evidence in 
suppoit of your statement” ; takes part in a tableaux 
performance of A rtf pi (ttaa at Alfred Theatre. (Ualcutta). 

TO SOUTH AMERICA Sails for South America, 
accompanied )>y Elmhiist, on September 19, 1924, accept- 
ing the invitation from Peru to attend the Centenary 
(’e’ebiation of her Independence ; falls ill during the 
voyage ; arrived at Buenos Ayres, is warmly received 
by Argentinians ; due to ill health is prevented from 
going to Peru ; rests at a beautiful gai'den-house at 
San Isadore as the guest of Madame Victoria ocampo 
W'riting the poems of Furahi, which he dedicates t(» 
her (‘Vijaya’) ; takes leave of the President of the Argen- 
tine K' public on December 20, 1924. 

1926 1920 (^11 January 4, 1925, boards an 

AGE 04-09 Italian boat for Europe ; arrives at 

Genoa (Jan. 21) ; at Milan at a 
great meeting, presided over by the Duke of Milan, gives 
a long discourse on Music, receiving a remarkable ovation, 
sits for a portrait of him by the famous Italian Paintei 
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Rietti ; proceeds to Venice on the 29th and is taken 
round the historic city with great honours ; returns to 
India on the 17th February, 1925 ; his elder brother, 
Jyotirindranath Tagore passes away at Ranchi on the 
4th March, 1926 ; his n5th birthday is celel)rated at Santi- 
niketan ; is visited by Gandhiji at Santiiiiketan (27th 
May) ; meets Bishop Fisher of America who comes to see 
him and Gandhiji ; on the sudden death of C. R. Das 
(June Id, 1926), the Poet, in a four-line elegy, pays to 
the memory of the great leader a most remarkable and 
touching tribute ; writes to explain his own attitude 
towards the cult of the Charkti (the spinning-wheel) 
preached by Gandhiji ; at the request of his friend. 
Count Keyserling, writes a paper on the subject of 
marriage which is published in the latter^s famous “Book 
of Marriage*' ; attends the permormance of Chirakumar 
Sabha (The Bachelors* Club) on the boards of the Star 
Theatre in Calcutta, — the Poet having re-shaped it for 
the stage ; recasts for similar performances other plays, 
e.g., Sodh-bodh (All Squares) out of the story Kannaphal 
(Nemesis) published by H. Bose of Kuntalin in 1904 ; also 
produces the play Sesh Haksha (AlFs well that ends well) 
from the story which he shapes out of the drama Goraya- 
galad (Wrong at the Start) and Griha-Prabenh from the 
story Shefther liatri (The Final Night) ; Sir P. C. 
Ray in a public speech criticises the Poet and Sri 
Brajendranath Seal for their staying out of the Charka 
campaign of Gandhiji ; the Poet replies in an article 
in Sabifj-patra on Sivamj Sadhan (Working for 
Swaraj), definitely rejecting the Charka as a means of 
attaining Swai-njf in the same essay, records his views on 
the political tension, particularly with reference to Hindu- 
Muslim relation ; writes to Romain Holland a letter of 
felicitations on the occasion of his dOth birthday in the 
course of which he reiterates his views against the mecha- 
nisation of humanity by Western nations by their “fetish 
worship of materialistic nationalism’* ; Prof. Carlo For- 
michi followed by Prof. G. Tucci arrives from Italy 
(Nov. 21, 1925) with Mussolini’s waimest tributes to the 
Poet and a gift of books for Vitva-Hharati which they 
join as professors ; Lord Lytton visits Santiniketan 
(Nov. 24) ; on the 19th December, the Poer presides over 
the first session of the Indian Philosophical Congress 
in Calcutta ; receiv«^s at Santiniketan, on January 12, 
1026, P. S. Marvin, the celebrated American author, 
sent as a representative of the league of Nations ; 
attends the session of the All-India Music Conference at 
Lucknow, where he receives the news of the death of his 
eldest brothr, Dwijendranath, at Santiniketan (Jan. 18, 
1926). 

IN EAST BENGAL — Goes to Dacca on 7th February 
al the invitation of the University ; receives addresses 
from the Dacca Municipality the Peoples Association and 
other bodies ; speaks at several meetings and functions ; 
ill so at Mymensingh ; at Comilla presides over the anni- 
V(.*rsary celebrations of the Abha'>a Asram of Dr, 
^^-.ireshchandra Banerjee ; attends the Namasudra (De- 
pressed Class) Conference ; in warmly received at Agar- 


tala by Maharaj Kumar Brajendrakishore of Tipperah ; 
on his return to Santiniketan, his G5th Birthday (May 7, 
1926) is celebrated by a gathering representative of 
many nations ; the Maharaja of Porbu/idar sends a 
generous contribution for Kulabhavtui (House of Arts) 
of Santiniketan; Natir Puja (The Dancing Girl’s Wor- 
ship) is staged for the first time at Santiniketan. 

ITALY AND MUSSOLINI — Leaves Calcutta on 
May 12, 1926, on his eighth Foreign Tour accompanied 
by Rathindranath and Piatima Devi ; reaches Naples on 
May 30 and proceeds to Rome by a special train 
arranged under express orders of Mussolini ; declares 
himself “glad of this opportunity to see for myself the 
work of one who is assuredly a great man and a move- 
ment that will be certainly remembered in history** ; 
meets Mussolini on May 31, when the Poet is received 
by the Duce with the lemark : “I am an Italian ad- 
mirer of yours, who has read every one of your books 
translated into the Italian language*’ ; on June 7, the 
Governor of Rome holds a great public reception in his 
honour in the historic (’apital and conveys to the Poet 
“the greetings of the Eternal City’’ ; tlie British Am- 
bassatlor holds another leception ; the next day the 
Poet delivers a speech on “The Meaning of Art** ; 
attends on the 10th afternoon the annual choral concert 
of tho .school children of Rome in the ancient Coliseym ; 
is accorded a reception at Rome University ; received by 
the King of Italy on June II ; attends a performance of 
Chitra in Italian after a second meeting with Mussolini 
on June 13, meets the great Italian philosopher Benedotte 
Croce, who, exiled from Romo to Naples, is specially 
summoned by Mussolini to meet him ; is received by 
the Leonardo da Vinci Society of Florence on the 16th ; 
the next day at the University speaks on “My School’* ; 
at Turin, on June 20, reads an address on “City and 
Village’’ (published in the 5th A]uiiver.sary Number of 
The Calcutta Municipal Gazette as : “Wedded Partners’*); 
after the reading Signoi’a Lipovetzka, a noted Italian 
songstress, gives three songs of Tagore ; from Turin tho 
Poet comes to Switzerland where he is met by numerous 
victims of Fascist oppression ; is shown “coloured 
reports” of his statements in the Italian Press in praise 
of tho Duce, — his utterances and opinions, torn from their 
context, presented in a dilTerent light altogether, arrives 
at Villeneuve, where he stays at Hotel Eyrone in the very 
room in wdiich Victor Hugo had lived for a long time over- 
looking the lake, with the Castle of Chillon in the 
background ; here he is warmly received by Romain 
Rolland and meets Georges Duhamel, J. G. Frazer Prof. 
Forel, Prof. Bovet and others ; at Zurich (July 6) he meets 
the wife of Prof. Salvadori, a distinguished Italian exiled 
by Mussolini, who gives him a first-hand account of 
Fascist atrocities witnessed by herself ; writes a letter 
to the Mavchefiter Guardian in which the Poet expresses 
himself strongly again.st Fascism of which Mussolini 
was the High Pirest ; Prof. Formichi from Italy 
writes a letter of protest to the Guardian, saying that as 
the constant companion and interpreter of Tagore in Italy 
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he (Forrnichi) denied that Tagore had ever criticised 
Mussolini' the Poet replies that “for sometime I felt al- 
most elated with the idea that an object lesson was 
being olfered by Italy to show that ample room could 
be made for human personality in the heart of a political 

machine after a day’s stay at Lausanne, 

arrives in Vienna on July 10 ; heie he meets Dr. Angelica 
Hal}>anolf the well-known Socialist leader, who brings 
with him Sig. Modigliani, the prosecuting counsel at the 
trial of the murderers of Matteoti, the anti Fascist Italian 
meml)er of the Chamber of Deputies. 


A “CONQUKRlNd llEKO” — Jn the beginning of 
August, accompanied l)y Prof, and Mrs. Mahalanobis, who 
had joined him in Italy, the Poet comes to England ; 

sits to Epstein for a bust of his ; meets Brailsford, 

Rothenstein, Robert Bridges (the Poet-Laureate) and 
a few other intellectuals ; leaves (with Lord Sinha and 
Prof, and Mrs. Mahalanobis) on the lilst August, 1926, 
for Norway ; is received by the King of Norway at Oslo ; 
meets at Stockholm— Nansen, Sven Hedin, Bjornsen, 
Johan Bojer ; goes to Copenhegen, where he meets the phi- 
losopher Ilolfding and the famous literary critic George 
Biandes ; proceeds to Geimany and arrives at Hamburg 
(Sept. 10) ; next day comes to Berlin and speaks 

(Sept. 1.1) at the Philhaimoidc Hall on “Indian Philo- 

sophies” ; is received by Presider.t Von Ilindenhurg on 
the 14th ; is entertained by Kurt Wolfe, his publisher ; 
writes from Berlin to the Manchester Guardian that al- 
though he had admiration for the personality of Musso- 
lini, he could never lend his support to Fascism ; is 
attacktd and abused by Popio dltalhv visits Dresden 
and Cologne on a lecture tour ; comes back to Berlin and 
leaves for Czecho-Slovakia ; at Prague delivers lectures 
on “Art Forms” “(hvilisat: »n and Progress” (October 
10-15) ; flies to Viemia in an aeioplane placed at his dis- 
posal by the Czech Government and receives a great 
ovation ; composes the first poem of the Vanavani (Voice 
of the Forest) seiies ; lectures at Budapest on the 
26th ; here he plants a tree near the statue of the 
famous Hungarian poet Sandor Kisfaludy and places 
a wreath at the memorial of the distinguished Hungarian 
novelist Maurice Jokai ; stays at Balaton Feurd and ins- 
cribes the poems for Lekhan. ; lectures at the University 
of Belgrade ; is received by King Boris at Sofia 
(Bulgaria) ; by King Ferdinand at Bukharest (Rumania); 
arrives at Athens on November 25, where the Greek 
King makes him a “(’ommander of the Order of the Re- 
deemer” ; from Greece goes via Turkey to Egypt, reach- 
ing Alexandria on November 27 aivri Cairo on December 
1 ; a meeting of the Egyptian Parliament is adjourned n 
his honour and the Ministers meet him at a party where 
he is entertained to Arabic music ; King Fuad receives 
him and presents him with a collection of Arabian books 
for the Visva-Bharati ; sails from Alexandria for India 
concluding his “great tour of conquest not as a tyrant 
but as a teacher — the bearer of a new message of syn- 
thesis and harmony, culture and enlightenment.” 


“NATIR PUJA” AND “NATARAJ”— Comes back to 
India, and leceives on arrival in Calcutta at Howrah 
Station, a great ovation, J. M. Sen-Gupta the Mayor of 
Calcutta receiving him a tthe head of a large body of 
citizens ; goes to Santiniketan on December 19, 1926 ; 
the murder of Swami Sradhananda at Delhi, in the 
(’hristmas w(j(‘k, on the eve of the Indian National 
Congress at Gauhati, greatly shocks the Poet, who, 
speaking to a gathering at Santiniketan, avers that it 
is the very helplessness of the weakling that tempts 
the strong to deeds of sin and crime and appeals for 
mutual understanding and goodwill ; on Jan. 24, 1927 in 
Calcutta, is staged Xatir Pnja. The Poet appearing in 
the role of the Buddhist monk ; issues on February 
.1, a remarkable statement protesting against “the pri- 
mitive form of despotims”, which detained young men 
without trial under Bengal Ordinances ; does not approve 
of the agitation against the Government’s proscribing 
some Bengali books, leininding the writers that there was 
nothing many in voicing lachrymose protest on the com- 
fortable assumption that the Government when attacked 
would not letaliate ; devotes himself to creating 
songs exi)ressible in the form of dances and on March 18, 
l!>27, produce at Santiniketan, his Nnfarajn^ a new type 
of dance drama ; contidbutes a poem, Vichitra, to the 
first number of a new Bengalee periodical of the same 
name, sponsoiod by Upendranath Gangiili (Editor), 
Jatinath Ghosh, Kanti Ghosh, Satis Ghatak and Anial 
Home ; the Viehitia also publishes Mataraja illustrated 
by Nanda Lai Bose ; fills the new magazine with various 
contribution from month to moiilli ; presides over the 
Hindi Literary Conference on the invitation of the Maha- 
raja of Bhaiatpore ; visits Jaipui*. Agra and Ahmedabad 
and is feted by the Gujrat Literary Society ; returns to 
Santiniketan on April 11 ; lays the foundation stone of 
prayer hall of the Prabartak Sangha at Chandernagoj’e and 
receives a purse from the Mayor of Chandernagore ; goes 
to Shillong and commences writing for the Vichitra a 
novel under the title Tin-par ash (Three Generations), 
which he later re-names yoga-Yag (‘Contacts’). 

IN “GREATER INDIA” -On July 12, 1927, leaves 
for a tour in Malaya, Java, Bali and Siam (now Thailand), 
accompanied by Sunitikumar Chatterjee Surendra Nath 
Kar and others (his ninth Foreign Tour, financed par- 
tially by J. K. Birin, who donated Rs. 10,000) ; arrives 
at Singapore on the 20th July and lectures on “The 
Unity of Man”, Sir Hugh Clifford, the Governor, pre- 
siding, after many social functions leaves for Malacca 
on the 27th ; following an untiring round of lectures at 
various stations, arrives at Penang from where he pro- 
ceeds to Sumatra ; arrives in Batavia on August 22 and 
reads at a banquet in his honour a poem, “The Indian 
Pilgrim to Java”, an English rendering of his Bengali 
poem Vi jay a Lo,kshmif which he had composed on the 
21st ; on the 23rd leaves for Bali ; writes on board the 
.steamer an essay, Sahityc Navaftva (Novelty in Lite- 
rature), which reflects his reaction against reports of 
a controversy then current in Bengal over his latest 
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literary essay, “Sahitya-Dharma”, which he had con- 
tributed to the Vichitra just before his departure, criticis- 
ing? the ultra-modern tendencies in Bengali fiction ; arrives 
in Bali on August 24 ; describes the natural beauty of 
the island in a poem, Sagarika (published later in 
Mahna) ; tours through the island with royal honours 
is particularly impressed with Balinese dance-dramas 
from Bali, on September 9, he reaches Sourabaya (Java) 
on the 12th comes to Soetakarta where he opens a bridge 
and a street which is named after him ; visits the great 
temple of Boiobudor ; leaves for Siam via Bandung and 
Batavia ; is warmly received by the King and Queen, also 
the Prince of Chantabun, a great Pali scholar. 

Retuims home on Octo))er 27 ; reacts his play, 
Xcitaraja, and produces it, under the name of and pro- 
duces it, under tho name of Uiturmiga, in Calcutta on De- 
cember 8, 1927 ; McMillan & Co., publish “Fireflies” and 
“Letters to a Friend” ; on January 5, 1928, receives at 
Santiniketan members of the Indian Science Congress ; 
also receives the great singer Dame Clara Butt ; V. 
Leasny, Professor of Sanskiit at the German Univer- 
sity at Prague (Czecho-Slovakia), comes to Visva- 
Bharati as Visiting Professor in succession to Prof. 
William Wintornitz ; writes in Praha fii and the Xfoclvrv 
He view on the conflict between the staff and students 
(if the City College over Saraswati Puja celebration, 
depi’ocating the demand of the latter to perform the 
worship against the established traditions of the College 
(a Brahmo institution) ; attends, as President, a meeting 
at his Calcutta residence, arranged to settle the acute 
differences between two sections of Bengali literateaurs 
on the ultra-modern tendencies in literature ; his sixty- 
seventh birthday is celebrated in Calcutta (May 7, 1928) 
—the Poet being weighed against his own books which- 
were then given away to public libraries, the ceremony 
following the traditional Indian custom (f ala-daa) of 
kings being similarly weighed against gold, which used 
to be given away to the deserving poor. 

TO SRI AIIROBINDO -On May 12, 1928 the Poet 
leaves Calcutta for England to deliver the Hibbert Lec- 
tures at Oxford but falls ill at Madras and cancels 
the voyage; spends a restful week at Adyar accepting 
Mrg. BesanCs invitation ; proceeds from Madras to 
Colombo halting en route at Pondicherry to pay, on 
May 29, a visit to Sv\ Aurobindo ; records his impression 
'•f the visit in Modern Review, visits Ceylon and comes 
to Bangalore on the way back at the invitation of 
Sir Brajendranath Seal, then Vice-Chancellor of Mysore 
Cnivei’sity ; here he concludes his novel Sesher Kahita 
(‘The Last Poem') ; returns to Santiniketan at the 
( lid of June ; in August, 1928, takes part in Calcutta 
at the Centenary of the Brahmo Samaj preaching a 
sermon from the pulpit of Sadharan Brahmo Samaj on 
The Message of Rammohun Roy' ; sends a written spaech 
to be read at the Conference of All-India Libraries Asso- 
ciation, held in Calcutta during Christmas ; Lord Irwin 
(later liord Halifax) the Viceroy of India, visits Santi- 
niketan on December 17 ; writes and publishes the poems 


of Muhua : the Poet presides at tho Parliament of Reli- 
gions held in Calcutta on Jaiiuaiy 28, 1929. 

IN CANADA- Invited by tho National Council of 
Kducalion of Canada to participate at its Triennial Con- 
ference, leaves Calcutta, on February 2(b 1929, accom- 

panied by A. K. Chanda and Sudhindra Dutta ; reaches 
Tokyo (March 2G) where he stays foi- two days as the 
guest of the famous Japanese newspaper Asahi 
Shinthnn ; arrives at Vancouver on April fl and deli- 
vers at the Conference his famous lecture on “The Philo- 
sophy of Leisure” ; next day speaks there on “The Prin- 
ciples of Literature” ; visits the Sikh shrine at Vancouver 
on Apiil 12, and on Apiil 11 delivers his farewell speech 
in Canada ; invited by the Universities of Harvard, 
Columbia, California and Detroit he reaches IjOs Angles 
on April 18, and, following the loss of his passpoit, expe- 
riences at the bands of the Kmigration Officers the 
“special treatment” accorded to “a representative of 
the Asiatic peoples, an Oriental and a Coloured man” ; as 
a protest he cancels his American tour ajul embarks for 
Japan on April 2u ; his birthday is cele})rated on board 
the Japanese boat by the Captain and passengei’s ; reaches 
Yokohama on May 10 ; lectures at Tokyo on “Oriental 
Culture and Japan's Mission” ; fondly hoping that 

“Japan will reveal an aspect of civilisation which 

is generally ignored in other parts of the world.... it 
should bo greatly rich in the wealth of human relation- 
ship even in politics”, is entertained by Marquis 
Okuma ; leaves for India on June 8 ; an route is re- 
ceived cordially in Indo-China by the French Govern- 
ment and the people ari'ives in Madras on July .2, and 
Calcutta on July 5, 1929. 

In September, 1929, tho Poet delivers two lectures. . 
Saliififcr Sn'anip and Sahityer Pichar under the auspices 
of the ^^Rahind ra-Pariehaija Sabha. (Tagore Society) of 
the Presidency College recasts Ins old drama Rnja-O-Ram 
as Tapafi, which is sttiged at bis Calcutta residence con- 
secutively on 2r)tb, 28th, 29th September and 1st October 

the old Poet appearing in the role of the Young 

King Vikrain ; Prof. Takagaki, a famous exponent 
of the art of Jnjotf^u, comes to Santiniketan at 
Tagore's invitation, the Poet having felt that Bengalee 
boys and girls stood in gueat need of training in this art 
of self-defence ; takes seiiously to painting to which he 
devotes much time ; at the invitation of the (Gackwar, 
lectures at Baroda (January 2(1, 1920) on “Man the 
Artist” ; detained unavoidably in the way, fails to 

attend much to the chagrin of organisers and 

disappointment of the <Ielegates, — the nineteenth 
session of the Bengali Literary Conference of which he 
was President (dect), his elder sister, Swamakumari Devi, 
taking the presidential chair at tho last moment (Feb. 2, 
1930) ; on February 10, at Surul, Sir Stanley Jackson, 
the Governor of Bengal, opens a Conference of the 
workers of Co-operative Societies and announces a capital 
grant for Sriniketan of Rs. 5,000 only and a yearly 
grant of Rs. 1,000 for three years only, the insuffi- 
ciency of the grant adding to the adverse public criticism. 
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KM?:KGENCK as a painter— O n March 2, 1930, 
Rabindranath proceeds from Calcutta on hia Eleventh 
Forei^^n Tour accompanied by his son, daughter-in-law 
and W. Ariam (Private Secretary) ; reaching Marseilles 
on tbo 2Gth, stays at Cap Martin near Monte Carlo as the 
guest of M. Kahn ; meets here President Masaryk 
of Czccho-Slovakia ; opens an exhibition of hia own 
pictures in Paris at the Galeric Pigalle (arranged by hia 
Aigentinc friend Madame Victoria 0*-Campo) on May 
2, with 125 exhibits ; hia sixty-ninth birthday is cele- 
brated in Paris ; goes to London on May 11 and then to 
Hirmingham where he receives the news of the happen- 
ings in India ( Gandhi ji’s salt Satyagraha^ the Dandi 
March, his arrest and internment, the armoury raid at 
Chittagong Martial Law at Sholapur, Viceregal Ordi- 
nances declaring the Congress as an illegal body, the 
Hindu-Muslim riots at Dacca) which impel him to declare 
in an interview with the Mavchenter Guardian (May 
10) against the repressive measures by the “Bureau- 
cratic irresi)onsiblc Government meting out cruel and 
arbitrary punishment to entirely inoffensive persons.... 
in the high-sounding name of law and order” and pleads 
for concerted action by the best minds of East and 
West as “the present complications cannot be dissi- 
pated by repression and a violent display of physical 
power” ; comes to Oxford on the 17th and on the 19th, 
at Manchester College, delivers his first Hibbert Lecture 
(later pu}>lished by Allen <fe Unwin as “Religion of Man”); 
returns to London to discuss Indian affairs with Wedgwood 
Benn, Secretary of State for India ; addressed an annual 
meeting of Quakers, being the first speaker not belonging 
to that coiiiiminity invited to address such a meeting 
within 252 years past ; is heckled at the conclusion of his 
address for his remarks against British rule in India and 
replie.s : “Realize yourselves in our place and recall the 
time when your own brothers in America wanted to secure 
their freedom with their blo.jd” ; retaining to Oxford 
delivers his concluding speech (Hibbert Lectures) on 
the 2Gth, the Chapel of Manchester College, to one 

of the most crowded audiences ever seen there 

the Principal of the University College, Sir Michael 
Sadler, declaring ; “We shall never forget in Oxford 
the gift you have given us and the inspiration you have 
brought to us” ; returning to Birmingham, speaks there 
on the Tdeals of Education in East and West’ ; attends 
an exhibition of his paintings on June 2 ; writes a letter 
to the Spectator (June 7) on the political situation in 
India paying a remaikable tribute to Mahatma Gandhi 
on his “new technique of revolution” ; visits Elmhirst’s 
.school, Dartington Hall, at Totnes (Devonshire). 

Proceeds to Germany, reaching Berlin on July 11. 
1930 : meets the members of the Reichstag on the 12th * 
meets Einstein on the 14th ; after the opening of an l^x 
hibition of his paintings, at Gallery Moller, on July 
16th, proceeds to Dresden ; next to Munich, where a 
civic reception is accorded to him at the ancient Town 
Hall ; witnesses the famous “Passion Play” at Obre- 
ammergan, which impresses him deeply ; after a rapid 
tour through many cities, “ti*avelling like royalty”, goes 


to Denmark ; an Exhibition of his paintings is opened at 
Copenhagen on August 9 ; goes to Geneva and spends 
there a few days ; hears there of communal riots at 
Dacca and writes to the Spectator (Aug. 30, 1930) com- 
plaining bitterly against the silence maintained by English 
ncwspapei's over the affair and maintaining that “men of 
vicious character have been brought in at Dacca” and 
“unspeakable atrocities have occurred.” 

IN SOVIET RUSSIA — Leaves Genova to visit Russia 
accompanied by Soumendra Tagore (his grand-nephew) 
and Amiya Chakra verti (his Literary Secretary) ; Dr. 
Harry Timbers (his Private Secretary) ; arrives at 
Moscow on September 11, 1930 ; received at the White- 
Russian Baltic Station by the representatives of the 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 
(VOKS) ; next day, at Voks Building, a reception is 
held. Prof. F. N. Petroff, the President of the Society, 
taking the chair ; on the evening of the same day a con- 
cert is arranged in his honour jointly by the VOKS and 
the Moscow Association of writers at their Club, where 
he meets Prof. Kogan (Pesident of the Academy of Arts), 
Prof. Pinkevitch (Director of the Second Moscow State 
University) Mme. Litvinov, Mme Ognyed, Essev and other 
Soviet artists and authors ; visits the Pioneers' Commune 
(the organisation for giving vocational training to 
orphans) on the 14th ; the Peasants’ Home on the 16th ; 
an Exhibition of his paintings opened, on September 17, 
at the State Moscow Museum of New Western Art, 
is w^elconied by Soviet aj‘t critics as “a very great 
event in the history of art”; visits Moscow Art Theatre 
and witness the performances of “Peter the Great”, Tol- 
.stoy’s “Resurrection”, and “Biaderka” (an Indian love 
legend) at the First State Opera House ; meets students 
and tells them of his own school in India ; visits the 
Industrial Labourers Commune, Central Ethnographical 
State Museum, the Children’s Creche and Kindergarten of 
the Moscow Dynamo Works, the Museum of Handicrafts, 
the Museum of Revolution and several other institutions 
delivers his farewell speech at a high reception organised 
in the Central House of Trade Unions on September 24, 
when the Soviet poet Shingalee recites the “Ode to 
Rabindranath”, specially composed for the occasion, and 
the author Galperian recites in Russian three of Tagore 
jioems and the actor Simonov “Stages select scenes from 
“Post-Office” {Dnk-Ghar). 

Leaven Russia on the 25th for Germany, and from 
there sails for America on October 3, 1930 ; writes to the 
Spcctatoi' (November 19) from America a letter deplor- 
ing Gandhiji’s hesitation to participate at the Round Table 
Conference, which, in the Poet’s opinion, “could have been 
used as a platform wherefrom to send his voice to all 
those over the world who truly represent the future 
history of man” ; on November 25, at the Biltmore Hotel 
(New York), attends a great public banquet organized in 
his honour by four hundred leading citizens ; is received 
by President Hoover ; delivers a public address at Carnegie 
Hall (New York) on December 1, and on Dec. 7, speaks 
on “The First and Last Prophet of Persia” at a meeting 
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under the auspices of the Bahais ; accepts the offer of 
Ruth St. Denis, the celebrated dancer, of raising funds 
through a few dance-recitals by her of his poems but 
gives away the money thus received to be spent in giving 
relief to the unemployment at New York ; exhibitions of 
his paintings are opened at Boston and New York and 
received by many art-critics with enthusiasm ; meets 
Will Durant, whose book “The Case for India” had been 
prohibited entry into Bengal ; returns to England on 
December 22 ; declines to accept the invitation to act as 
a mediator in the Round Table Conference wrangle over 
the communal question ; is entei tained by the Editor of 
the Spectator at a luncheon at Hyde Park Hotel (January 
8, 1931), where he meets and have a long talk with 
George Bernard Shaw ; comes back home in February, 
1931. 

1931-1935 Returning to India writes a 

Age 70-74 new dance-drama, Nahiu, which is 

staged first at Santiniketan and them in Calcutta (Empire 
Theatre) March 14), the Poet leciting poems which are 
interpreted and visualised through dance and music ; his 
seventieth birthday is celebrated at Santiniketan and also 
at many places all over India ; his Letters from Russia — 
RiiSftiar Chit hi — are collected and published on his seven- 
tieth birthday, revealing the “prfound spiritual and poetic 
insight and the deep social consciousness with which he 
had closely followed the most important page of human 
history”. 

“RABINDRA-JAYANTl”— On the 16th May, 1931, 
at the Calcutta University Institute Hall a large gather- 
ing representative of all sections of the community with 
Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri (President, 
Havgiya Snhitya Pariahad) in the chair, conveys to the 
Poet its warmest felicitations on his completing the 
seventieth year of his life and decides to celebrate the 
occasion in a fitting manner in (yalcutta, — thus inaugura- 
ting RABINDRA-JAYANTI. A Tagore Septuagenary 
Celebrations Committee is a])pointed with the Poet^s life- 
long friend the great scientist Jagadis C, Bose as 
President, Jatindranath Basu as General Secretary and 
Shyama Prasad Mookerjee and Amal Home as Joint 
Secretaries. On the 18th July, 1931 this Committee 
adopts a Scheme of Celebration, prepared by Amal Home, 
deciding to celebrate the event by a festival extending 
over an entire week during Christmas (1931) devoted to 
the observance of a comprehensive programme bringing 
out and emphasising the Poet’s life-work ; sends a poem 
of greetings to the youths of the Buxa Concentration 
Camp, detained under Viceregal Ordinance, in reply to 
their birthday felicitations ; the poem is returned by the 
Censor to Amal Home, who had forwarded it on behalf of 
the Poet. 

THE HIJLI PROTEST—The Poet visits Bhopal at 
the invitation of the Nawab ; terrible floods, famine and 
pestilence devastate North Bengal to which is added acute 
communal trouble between Hindus and Muslims, on 


which he writes in the Prahnsi^ warning his countrymen 
against such fatal fratricide helpii^g “the third party” in 
keeping India undei perpetual political domination ; on 
the 24th. 25th, 27tii and 28th September is produced in 
Calcutta a novel musical festival, Sisidirfha (The Child) 
in aid of the flood-sti icken in Noi th Bengal ; on Septem- 
ber 30 the Sanskrit C\dlege in (’alcutta confers on the 
Poet the title of Kohi-Surbablmtinia ; on the 13th October, 
when he is contemplating a tri]) to Darjeeling to re- 
coup his health, occurs the tragedy at the Hijli De- 
tention Camp, wh(‘re the guaids sht)ot two young 
Bengali prisonei s dead and wound a large number ; 
the Poet again comes to the fore and becomes the spear- 
head of outraged public ]U'otest at a meeting which con- 
vened to be held at the Towi\ Hall is transferred, owing 
to unprecedented ciowd, to the foot of the Ochter- 
loney Monument in the Calcutta Maidnn ; he con- 
demns “the concerted homocidal attack, under cover of 
darkness, on defenceless prisoneis undergoing the most 
barbaric system of incaiceration and a nerve-racking 
strain of an indefinitely suspended fate” ; trounces in a 
letter to the daily press an Anglo-Indian paper “giving- 
repeated expressions of the Christian sentiment of sym- 
pathy for the wardms who had murdered the prisoners in 
their charge” ; spemds the autumn at Darjeeling ; lends 
his support in an essay on “The Weavers of Bengal” 
to the movement .^et on foot by Sii’ P. C, Ray that 
Bengal should not depend on Bombay mills to clothe 
herself ; celebrates at Santiniketan the 50th birth 
anniversary of Nandalal Bose, the artist. 

“RABlNDRA-dAYANTl” CEl.EBRATED— Comes to 
Calcutta on the 23rd December, 1931, to attend the 
RA BlNDRA-JAYAN'ri celebrations held in the Christmas 
week in pursuance of the resolution adopted at the 
inaugural meeting of the 18th May, 1931. The Joijaoti 
Week starts in the morning of the 25fh December with 
the opening of a lemarkable arts and ciafts exhibition and 
a nicJa {fair) at the Town Hall and the adjoining grounds 
hy the Maharaja Bahadur of Tipperah, — the Poet being 
himself present and going round the rooms and galleries 
exhibiting (i) a hundred of his own drawings and paint- 
ing, (ii) mariuscrijits and different editions of his works — - 
English and Bengali, (iii) translations of his works in 
different languages of the woild, (iv) works on himself, 
(v) portraits, etc., of the Poet at different periods of his 
life, (vl) gifts and presents to the Poet from different 
countries of the woild, (vii) arts and crafts products of 
the Visva-Bharati (viii) old and new Bengali art products 
and artistic home industries and (ix) pictures of the 
Bengal School of Painting and Indian paintings, old and 
new,“”As a back-ground to the exhibition (organised by 
Kedarnath Chatterjee assisted by Surendranath Kar) is 
also held a mela {fair) with stalls of indigenous products, 
and entertainments, e.g., Kathakata, jatra, Kirtan, haul, 
folk songs and folk dances, sports and athletics — The 
same afternoon sits a literary conference under the 
presidentship of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, where 
papers, written by well-known Bengali literateurs dealing 
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with diffeient aspects of liabimlranath^s contribution to 
the HenRali literature and some poems dedicated to the 
Poet are lead. The evening is held a Music Festival 
where thirty-five Tagore songs (beginning from the 
oaHiest peiiod of his composition) are sung by well- 
known singers and a well-trained choir under the leader- 
ship of India Devi and Dinendra Nath Tagore. — The 
next day, the 2()th Decemlier, Sir S. Hadhakrishnan opens 
and iiresides over a conference at which distinguished 
literateurs, artists, .scholars and educationists, Indian and 
Furopean, from all parts of India, including special 
delegates deputed by the different universities, read 
papers dealing with itabindranath’s contributions to 
practically all departments of human culture. — In the 
evening is continued the Music Festival with thirty-five 
more songs from Tagore. 

FFIdFlTATlONS -On the 27th December, IIKD, 
before an a.'-semblage of several thousands of people re- 
presenting a'l sections of the community gathered in 
front of the 'fown Hall (where on the street, facing the 
steps t)f the historic building, a dais has been erected, 
the poet is presented with addresses of felicitations on 
behalf of the Corporation of (kilcutta (read by the Mayor 
Dr. P». (’. K(>y), the litoiyii/a Sahitjia Parishad (read by 
its President Sir 1*. C, Uay), the tlimli Sahitya Sommelav 
(read by Ambika Prasad Bajpei),. The Prahasi JUittya 
Sahiina SummeJan (read by Prativa Devi of Allahabad) 
and last, on behalf of his countrymen, liy the Rabindra 
Jt(ff(tnfi-P(irish(id (The Tagore Septuagenary Celebration 
Committee) which was read by the greatest Bengali 
poetess Kamini Ray, the address itself being written by 
Sarat (liandra Chatterjee, tlie famous Bengali noveli.st. — 
The Poet replies to all the. addresses separately, receiv- 
ing a rernai’kalde ovation a the end. — He is also pre- 
sented with The (Joldeu Book of Tagore — bearing the 
homage of poets and authors, aii-ists and scientists, jioli- 
ticiar»s and statesmen of thirty countrie.s By Mr. 

Ramananda Chatterjee (who had edited the Book) 
on behalf of the Publication ('onimittce. — On the 28th, 
29th and IlOth is staged \atir Paja at the Jovasanko 
house of the Poet, he himself appearing in the role 
of the Buddhist monk. — The Bangiya Sahitya Pariahad 
h.olds a reception on the 29th December, when a marble 
bas-relief ])ortrait of the Poet, presented by Amal Home, 
is unveiled by Sir P. C. Ray, President of the Parishad. 
— The students of (Calcutta also celebrate the occasion 
by presenting the Poet with an address, on the 81 .st 

December at the Senate Hall of the University of 

Calcutta ; to this he replies by reading a paper in 

Bengali, dwelling on the growth of his poetic life, 
which he had originally prepared for reading at the 
public reception on the 27th December of its length 
and the cosmopolitan character of the gathering. — Tlie 
RABINDRA JAYANTI celebration, which was to be 
held for a week from the 26th to the 31st December, 
1931 is extended till the 5th January, 1932. when at the 
news of the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, Subhas Chandra 
Bose and other leaders and the arrest of Jnananjan Neogi 


the Secretary of the Jayanti-Mehty the Celebration Com- 
mittee, in view of the political situation, comes to a deci- 
sion to close the function. 

The Poet is greatly agitated over Gandhiji's arrest 
and cables to the British Prime Minister protesting 
against ‘‘the sensational policy of indiscriminate re- 
pression being followed by the Indian Government.... 
....causing permanent alienation of our people from 
yours” ; issues a statement on the “Independence Day” 
(January 2(). 1932), which, however, is prevented from 
being fully published by the Bengal Censor ; writes many 
poems at his river-side i*esidence of Khardah, among 
them being a notable one on Gandhiji entitled Pranvn 
(The Question) published first in the Prabasi and later in 
his ; attends the opening of exhibition of his 

I’aintings arranged by Mukul Dey at the Government 
Art School, Calcutta, in February ; takes a trial flight 
in a Dutch aeroplane and decides to fly to Persia in res- 
ponse to the invitation of the Shah ; meets at Santiniketan 
a delegation of the “Society of Friends from England. 

THE ROSES OF IRAN— On April 11, 1932, accom- 
panied by his daughter-in-law “takes oft’” at the Dum Dum 
aerodrome on a K.L.M. plane, preceded by his two 
othe) companions — Kcdarnath Chatterjee and Amiya 
(’hakraverti ; on cros.sing the Persian border receives 
in the plane wireless message from the Government of 
i»ersia welcoming him ; is received at Bushire on April 
13 by the Governor and entertained at a public banquet ; 
is loyally receive^d at Shiraza (April 16) where he spends 
a few days ; pay.s his respects at the tomb of Hafiz ; 
comes to Ispahan on the 23rid via the ancient city of Per- 
sepolis ; after a Civic Reception at Ispahan, goes to 
Teheran where he spends two weeks amidst a glori()U.s 
round of civic, diplomatic and ])rivate receptions ; on May 
2 is received by His Majesty Reza Shah Pehlavi to whom 
tlu* Poet presents a poem written in his honour ; at the 
Shah’s orders his seventy-second birthday is celebrated 
with great eclat ; receives invitation from Iraq and on the 
way hack to India meets King Faisal at Baghdad, where 
he is accorded a Civic Reception ; returns to Calcutta, by 
air, on June 3, 1932. 

ACADEMIC HONOURS — Accepts the invitation of 
(’alcutta University to take the Ramtanu Lahiri Chair of 
Bengali Literature and also deliver the Kamal Lectures ; 
is iirescnted with an Address from the University at a 
special Academic Reception on August 6, 1932 ; receives 
the news (Aug. 8) of the death in Germany of his only 
grandson, Nitindranath Ganguly ; invited by C. Y. China- 
mani of the Leader (Allahabad) to give his opinion on the 
Communal Award, advises his countrymen “to take 
;’<ivantagc (/f the new feeling of resentment that is 
sweeping intellectual circles in our country to-day against 
ii rati mal communal and class differences, come to agree- 
ment between cursives and thus remove the greatest 
obstacles in the path of our national self-expression” ; 
writes at Santiniketan the prose-poems of Punascha (Tost- 
script’) tlu‘ poems of Parishesh (The March of Time'), 
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which he dedicates to Sarat Chandra Chatter jee on his 
57th birthday anniversary. 

GANDHUrs “FAST UNTO DEATH“~Greatly per- 
turbed at the news of Gandhiji’s resorting to his “fast 
unto death" (September 20, 1932) in protest against the 
sinister motives behind the Communal Award cancels 
arrangements for attending as President of the forth- 
coming birthday celebration of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, 
and, after issuing a fervent public appeal for removal 
of caste prejudices and ditferential treatment between 
Hindus socially, rushes to Poona (Sept. 24) where 
Gandhi ji has been lying at Yervada Jail ; sends an ap- 
pealing cable to Premier llamsay Macdonald ; on 
Sept. 20 the news is received of the “Pact", arrived 
at as a result of Gandhiji’s fast, being accepted by the 
Premier ; Gandhiji breaks his fast, the Post singing by 
his bed-side one of his favourite songs ; writes to the 
Zamorin a forceful letter on the question of the temple 
entry of Harijans in Cochin ; receives Pandit Madan 
Malavia at Santiniketan on December 2, 1932. 

RAMMOHUN CENTENARY -Presides in Calcutta 
(December 11) at the Seventieth Birthday Celebration of 
Sir P. (\ Kay and dedicates to him the brochure, “Mahat- 
maji and Depressed Humanity" ; visits the Gosaba Village 
Welfare Centre established by Sir Daniel Hamilton in the 
Sundarbans ; receives Professor Pure-Daud who has been 
sent to Santiniketan by the Shah of Persia ; delivers at 
(’Calcutta Univer.sity the second Kamala Lecture (Jaiiuary, 
1933) ; on Januaiy 18 presides over the inaugural 
meeting of the Rammohun ( Centenary at the Senate Hall, 
Calcutta ; on the 25th roads at Calcutta University a 
paper on “Fusion of Knowledge" ; at Lucknow, on the 
occasion of a Conference oiganised by the School of 
Music (Feb. 1933), his daughter-in-law produces, with 
a batch of students from Santiniketan, a Dance- 
drama, Sai)nioclian, with great success ; the perform- 
ance is repeated in (^alcutta, at the Empire Theatre 
(March, 1933). 

Issues a statement to the Pres.s supporting V. J. 
Paters efforts to check the “campaign of lies" against 
India, then being sedulously carried on in Western coun- 
tries (April, 1933) goes to Darjeeling ; sends a telegram 
to Gandhiji deprecating his intention to enter into a 
second period of fasting, but the telegram is not received 
by Gandhiji ; is the fust to sign a leader’s memorial to 
the Government to release political prisoners ; also tele- 
grams to prisoners on hunger-strike at Andamans to 
desist ; j*ecords his own and the country’s deepest dis- 
tress at the news of the sudden death of .1. M. Sen-Gupta 
(July 24, 1933) while under detention ; sends a message 
on the occasion of Wilberforce Centenary celebrations 
at Hull ; receives Uday Sankar at Santiniketan ; on 
September 12, stages at the Madan Theatre in Calcutta 
Tasher Desk (“The Kingdom of Cards"), also giving 
recitals from Chaandalika (‘The Untouchable’s 
Daughter’) ; speaks on Rhythm (Cuhavda) at Calcutta 
University (Sept. 16) ; publishes tho poems of Vichitrita 


(illustrated) and dedicates the book to Nandalal Rose on 
his birthday. 

Visits Bombay (Nov. 1933) with Santiniketan artistes 
for the “Tagore Di*ama Week" (organized there by the 
noted Calcutta Impresario, Haren Ghosh); Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu personally looks after arrangements for his stay 
and his programme in Bomluiy ; performances of his 
S(ti>t}ioch(in and Tashrr are given by the pupils of 

Santiniketan, the Poet himself appearing on the stage ; 
exhibitions of his own paintings and those of other artists 
attached to the “Kalabliahan" of the Visva-Bharati an* 
opened in Bombay and widely appreciated ; the Vice- 
Chancellor of Bombay University entertains the Poet 
at a dinnei* ; delivers a lecture on “The ( liallenge of 
Judgment’ and another on ‘The Price of Fieednm 
(Dec. 1) ; goes to Waltair and delivers at Andhra Univer- 
sity Sir Krishnasvvami Alyer lectures (Dec. 8, 9, 10), 
published later as “Man" ; proceeds to Hyderabad 
(Dee. 12) where lI.E.H. The Nizam who had some years 
ago made a gift of a lakh of rupees to the Visva-Bharafi 
for a (.’hail* of Islamic (’ulture warmly receives him and 
gives another twenty-five thousand rupees ; the Osmania 
University entertains him at a garden party and the 
Prime Minister at a State Banquet ; returns to (’alcutta, 
and on Dec. 29 delivers his famous address Bhand-l^athik 
Ramm<fhnn at the Senate Hall on the occasion of 
Rammohun (.%‘ntenary celebrations ; speaks also at 
the All- India Women’s (’onfeience at Town Hall ; 
1'). R. Jardine, England’s Captain in the Test Match 
between England and India, calls at the Joiasanko house 
to pay his respects to the Poet, the diama Bannari and the 
novel Dni-Boff (‘Two Sisters’) ;iro written and published 
during 1933. 

Receives Mrs. Naidu at Santiniketan on January 3, 
1934 ; protests against tho message of the Mahatma on 
the Bihar Earthcpiake (attributing the calamity to “<livine 
vengeance on the coiintiy for its sin of untouchability") ; 
telegraphs to Charles Andrews in England about the earth- 
qiiake and appeals to all nations for help ; expresses him- 
self strongly against the aiiti-Gandhi agitation then on 
foot in Bengal ; fuesides in Calcutta at the Jubilee cele- 
brations of the Hindusthan C’o-opeiative Insurance Co. 
Ud., of which his nephew, Suiendranath Tagore, was one 
of the foundei's ; on April 7 speaks at the Inter- 
national Relations (3ub (founded umler the (Carnegie En- 
dowment for Inteinational Peace). 

rrnce(d}< to drjflaii on May 6, 1931, with Santiniketan 
artists ; reaches (Jolomho on the 9th ; is entertained on 
the following day at the Rotary (3ub from where his talk 
on Visva-Bha]ati is broadcast ; on the 11th the Indian 
Marcantile Cliamber of Ceylon presents him with an 
address on the 15th the Corporation of Colombo holds a 
reception in his honour ; Sttpmochan, is staged for five 
nights at Colombo and then other plays ; exhibition of 
paintings of his own and “Kalabhaban" artist.s also held ; 
on tho 17th gives a recital of his i)oems ; on May 19, visits 
Pandura and chiistens an institution started there on the 
lines of Sriniketan as Sri-Balli comes to Kandy and com- 
pletes there his novel Char Adhyaya (four Chapters) on 
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June 6 ; g:oes to North Ceylon and then returns via 
Madras to Saritiiiikotan on June 28 ; on August 81 re- 
ceives Khan Abdul (iaffar Khan, who, on release from 
jail, conies to meet his son studying then at Santi- 
niketan ; pidilishes with Prof. Gilbert Murray two essays 
on international problems with special reference to the 
p]ast and the West ; opens in Calcutta the Basanti Cotton 
Mills, a Bengali concein ; in October again visits Madras 
at the invitation of the Chief Minister of Madras, Raja of 
Bobbili on behalf of the citizens ; on October 22 the Cor- 
poration of Madias pi-esents an address at a civic 
reception ; on tlie 24th October speaks on “Myself 
and the Bengal Renaissance'’ from 27 to 80 take place 
dramatic performances staged by Santiniketan artists 
and an exhibition held of Santiniketan arts and crafts ; 
the Governor of Madras Sri George Tenley receives 
the Poet at a garden party at Government House ; visits 
Waltair on November 2 as the guest of the Maharani of 
Vizianagram and addresses the students of Andhra Uni- 
versity on the 5th ; return to Calcutta (Nov. 60) ; visits 
Benares to ojien a Montessoii School for the Hindu Uni- 
versity (Dec. 2) ; opens in Calcutta (Town Hall, Dec. 27, 
1084) the rr(ibn»i lUtnga Sahitya Sammilan; the novel 
Muluiicha is published ; receives at Santiniketan members 
members of the Inclian Science Congress who come 
there on January 6, 1085. 

A GOVERNOR’S VISIT— Sir John Anderson, 
(Jovernor of Bengal ; visits Santiniketan (Feb. 6, 1935) ; 
disgusted with the overzealous police “measures of 
safety” for His Excellency, the Poet has jill the inmates 
of Santiniketan removed to Sriniketan for the period 
of the visit, the Governor going round the deserted 
Asram ; the same evening the Poet leaves for Benares 
to attend the Convocation of the Hindu University 
which confers on him a Doctoiate ; speaks at the Allaha- 
bad University on the 12th ; visits Lahore to preside 
over the Punjab Students’ Conference ; meets the 
leaders of the Sikh community who call on him and 
visits the Gurdwara ; arrives at Lucknow on the 28th 
and addresses the students at the University on 
March 1 and 2 ; his 75th birthday is celebrated on 
May 7 at Santiniketan, the Poet entering his new 

residence, the mud-hut 'Syamali * ; his poems of 

Sv^h-Saptaka are also published on the same day ; 
is felicitated by the Buitglya Si'hitya Parishcul on 
May 12 ; speaks at the function organised by the 
Mahabodhi Society to observe the birthday of the Lord 
Buddha ; spends the summer at Chandernagore, mostly 
on his house-boat ; on the 21st July Dinendranath Tagore 
expires in Calcutta ; in October Sarculotsav is staged at 
Santiniketan with the Poet in the role of SannyasP ; 
receives at Santiniketan the Japanese Poet, Noguchi 
(Novernbev 9) with whom, afterwaids, he has a contro- 
versial exchange of letters on Japan’s aggression in 
China ; produces in Calcutta December 11 and 12 Raja 
in which he appears in the role of *Thakurda^ ; writes and 
publishes Bifhika (‘The Avenue a book of poems ; on De- 
cember 22, 1985 sends a message of felicitations to the 


President of the Indian National Congress on the occa* 
sion of its Golden Jubilee. 

1986-1941 Reads a paper on “Education Nature- 

Age 76-80 Used”, in February 1936 during the 
“Bengal Education Week” in Calcutta ; 
on March 11, 18 and 14 at the New Empire Theatre in 
( ’alcutta, produces a new dance-drama Chitrangada ; 
proceeds next on a North India tour (for collecting funds 
for Visva-Bharati) via Patna and Allahabad to Delhi ; 
Gandhiji expostulates about the Poet thus exposing him- 
self to such risks at his age, and an anonymous donor at 
Delhi, a disciple of the Mahatma donates, at his instance, 
Rs. 60,000 to the Visva-Bharati funds ; the Delhi Munici- 
pality votes a civic address to the Poet which is veted by 
Government ; the citizens of Delhi hold a public reception 
at the Queens Garden, when an address of welcome is 
presented to him ; Princess Niloufar of Hyderabad enter- 
tains him at a lunch ; visits Meerut where the Munici- 
pality and the District Board present him with addresses ; 
returns to Santiniketan and marries his only grand- 
daughter Nndita Ganguly to Krishan Kripalnni (April 25, 
1986). 

THE COMMUNAL AWARD— Presides (July 15) at 
a big meeting at the Town Hall to protest against the 
injustice done to Bengal Hindus under the Communal 
Award and signs the Hindu memorial to the British Pre- 
mier against the Award ; is criticised by a section of his 
countrymen for his being a signatory to a “petition”, 
which is considered derogatory to his position — while an- 
other section holds that the Poet should not have 
mixed himself upon with the communal wrangle ; the 
Poet, however, bases his protest against the Commu- 
nal Award on larger national grounds ; cancels, on ac- 
count of ill health, his visit to Dacca for the Convocation 
of the Dacca University which confers on him the degree 
of D.Litt. honoris causa ; on September 5, he sends a 
message to the World Peace Congress at Brussels, in 
course of which he warns the delegates “We cannot 
have peace until we deserve it by paying its full price, 
which is, — that the strong must cease to be greedy and 
♦^he weak must learn to be bold” ; gives a discourse at the 
special service held at the Santiniketan Mandir on 
Gandhi ji’s birthday (October 2) ; on October 10-11, at 
the Ashutosh College Hall, Calcutta, another new dance- 
drama, Parishodhy is staged ; on the 11th he attends the 
sixtieth birthday celebration of the novelist Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee and blesses him with an address of felicita- 
tions ; speaks at Bengal Women’s Workers’ Conference 
(Oct. 12). 

CAL (JTTA UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION— On 
the 17th Febrirary, 1987 the Poet addresses the Convoca- 
tion of the Calcutta University, the first non-official in- 
vited to speak at this academic function and to speak at 
it in Bengali ; inaugurates the Bengali Literary Confer- 
ence held at Chandernagore (Feb. 21) ; presides at the 
‘Parliamei t of Religions” (March 3) convoked in connec- 
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tioii with the Itainkrishna Centenary ; the “Chinese Hall” 
of the Visva-Bharati is opened at Santiniketan by the 
Chinese Consul in Calcutta on the Benj^ali New Year’s 
Day (14th April, 1937) ; the seventy-seventh birthday 
of the Poet is observed at Santiniketan (May 7, 1937) ; 
spends a month at Alniora, engaged in writing Visva- 
paHchaya — an introduction to Science for Bengali 
readers ; spends part of July at Patisar his estitate in 
North Bengal ; the title of Kavisanirat is conferred on 
him by Bharati-Tirtha of Andhra at a special convocation 
held on July 24 ; Varshamanga] is staged in C’alcutta 
(September 4 and 5) ; is taken seriously ill at Santiniketan 
on September 10, 1937 when his old friend and physician 
Sir Nilratan Sircar rushes to his bed-side with a <levoted 
band of doctors and brings him hack to health ; is 
brought to Calcutta (October) where Gandhiji, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas CJiandra Bose and others then 
attending an A.I.(J.C. meeting (which adopts a resolution 
of thanksgiving on his recovery) come to see him ; his 
lifelong friend, Jagadish Chunder Bose passes away on 
Nov. 23, 1937 ; sends a message to the New Education 
Fellowshix) Coiiference in ('alcutta in December ; writes 
a number of poems during corjvalcscence, which, are, 
later, published as Pmntlk (‘At the End’) ; Lord Lothian 
and later Lord and Lady Brabourne visit Santiniketan, 
January, 1938. 

On March 1, 1938, the Osmania University confers 
its Hon. D.Litt. degree on the Poet hi obfientia ; on March 
19, he attends the performance, in Calcutta, of 
Chandalika by the “Sangeet-hhawan” staff and students ; 
meets Gandhiji in (’alcutta on March 22 ; at Santiniketan, 
the Poet’s 78th Birth-day anniversary is observed for the 
first time not on May 7 but on April 14 — the Bengali 
New Year’s Day ; spends the summer at Kalimpong and 
Mangpoo, returning on July 5 to Santiniketan ; writes 
a popular treatise on Bengali language ; Bangla Vasa 
PaHchaga, the poems of Sen jut i and dramati'/es his 
story of Maktir LI gaga (Means of Salvation) ; addrcs.st^s 
the inmates of the Asram on Gandhi ji’s seventieth birth- 
day ; on the 9th December, Mar(iuess of Zetland. Secre- 
tary of State for India, opens an exhibition of his paint- 
ings at the Calmann Gallery in London ; I.ady Linlithgow 
and her daughter visit the Poet at Santiniketan. 

‘HINDI-BHAWAN’ OPENED— (Jn January 21, 1939, 
Subhas Bose, then President of the Indian National Con- 
gress, visits Santiniketan and is accorded a public re- 
ception ; on January 31 Jawaharlal Nehru opens “Hindi 
Bhawan” at Santiniketan ; on February 2, comes 
Subhas Bose again and then on the 6th, Iti^jendra Prasad ; 
Shyama and Chandalika are produced in Calcutta By 
Santiniketan artistes ; the Poet attending the perform- 
ance ; his seventy-ninth birthday is observed at Santi- 
niketan on the Bengali New Year’s Day (April 14) ; in- 
vited by the Congress Government of Orissa, goes to 
Puri where his actual birth-day (May 7) is observed with 
'great solemnity ; spends the summer at Mungpoo and 
Kalimpong ; performs, at the invitation of Subhas 
^'handra Bose, the opening ceremony of the “Mahajati 


Sadan” in Calcutta (August 18) ; the next <lay Pandit 
Nehru visits the Poet at the Jtuasanko house on hi.s way 
to China ; addresses on Decembei' 15 a meeting at the 
(k>rpoiation Health Museum in connection w’ith the open- 
ing of a Food and Nutrition Exhibition ; opens on Decem- 
ber 16, 1939, the Vidyasagar Memorial Hall at Midnapore. 

GAN Dili JI’S VISIT — Gandhiji visits the Poet at 
Santiniketan (Febiuary 17-19., 1940) ; opens at Suri, 
the district headquarters of Biibhum (Feb. 21) the in- 
dustrial Exhibition held there annually ; in March goes 
to Bankura to lay the foundation stone of a Maternity 
Home and Child Welfare (’entre ; on April 5, the J’oet’s 
most devoted friend C. F. Andrews (born 12th February, 
1871) dies at a Nursing Homo in Calcutta ; on April 14 
(Bengali New Year Day) the Poet’s 80th l)iith day is 
quietly observed at Santitiiketan ; spends the summer at 
Mungpoo. 

OXFORD COMES TO VISVA-BHARATI Oxford 
University bolds a special Convocation at Santiniketan on 
Aug. 7, 1940, to confer tm him a Doctorate of Literature, 
honoris causa — Sir Maurice Cwyer, (liief .lustice of 
India, Sir S. Radhakrishnan and Mr. Justice Henderson 
of the Calcutta High Court represer)ting Oxford at the 
function ; leaves for Kalimpong on September 19 ; is 
taken there seiiously ill on September 27 and brought 
down to Calcutta on Septembei- 29 ; is placed hei-e under 
the treatment of Di*. B. (’. Roy, assisted by others ; they 
tide him over the period of acute illness and he is taken 
to Santiniketan on Novem))er 18 to convalesce after two 
months in hod in (’alcutta ; received Tai (3ii-Tao, Presi- 
dent of the Examination Yuan, National Government of 
China, on December 9, 1940 ; though confined to bed the 
Poet’s literary activity continues unabated, — at the 
books j)ublishe(l during the year being Naoa-Jnlak 
(‘The New Born’) Sanai (‘The Pipe’) Chhclvbcla (My 
Boyhood Days’ Tin Sangi (three .short stories), Roga- 
Sajjana (‘In Sick-bed’) and Arogya (‘(’onvalesccrK*e’). 

EICIITV-FIRST BIRTHDAY- Rabindranath’s eigbty- 
fii st birth-day is obsei vod at Santiniketan f>n the I si 
Baisakh. 1348 B.S. (the Bengali New Year’s Day corres- 
ponding to Apj'il 14, 1941, wlien he delivers a stiiring 
address on The Crisis in Cicilisafion, which creates a pro- 
found impression all over India with its vigorous, bold 
and penetrating analysis of the causes of the ruin of “a 
proud civilization “....the civilization of Europe, on 
which he had once built his faith, the faith “that has gone 
bankrupt altogether to-day when I am about to (piit the 
world,” 

RECURRENT HARNESS — The Poet continues to ho 
ill and is, more or less, confined to bed ; unable to hold 
the pen with ease, he dictates his poems and other writ- 
ings ; on June 4, 1941 the Poet issues from his sick-hed 
a remarkable statement to the Press in reply to an open 
letter addressed to Indians by Miss Eleanor Rathbone, a 
member of Parliament, calling upon them to stand by 
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Britain in the War, which he describes as an “impertinent 
challenge to our conscience’' ; the statement creates a 
great sensation. 


THE LAST DAYS 

BKUIJLHT TO c:AL(;UTTA— T owards the end of 
.June, 1941, the Poet — who has never been able to recover 
Irom his illness in Septembei* 1940, when he was brought 
down from Kalimpong — has a serious setback ; physical 
conditions begin steadily to decline causing anxiety ; 
I he doctoj’s who had attended on him previously, are 
summoned to Santiniketan Dr. B. C. Roy and Dr. L. M. 
Banerjee examine him and advise lemoval to (Calcutta. 

The Poet is brought down to Calcutta in the after- 
noon of Friday, the 25th July, 1941 ; doctors examine him 
again and decide on a surgical opeiation ; the operation 
is performed by Dr. L. M. Banerjee in the morning of 
Wednesday, the oOth July, ; immediately before the 
operatino at half-]jast nine, ho dictates his last poem ; 

’K CflC’fS (‘You have 

covered the path of your creation in a mesh of varied 
wiles, Thou Guileful One’) ; his condition is declared to 
be satisfactory in a bulletin issued from his house the 
same afternoon, and in the evening when the doctors 
examine him again, “everything was found to be in a 
satisfactory condition.” 

ANXIOUS DAYS -A Bulletin issued at 8-15 P.M. on 
Friday, the 1st August, 1941, informs an anxious public 
that “the Poet passed a distuibed night and is feeling 

some uneasiness” ; the next day Saturday, the 2nd 

August a somewhat joassuri ng bulletin is issued at 

12 noon about the I’oet having passed “quieter night’', — 
it being added that” “Ilis general condition shows im- 
provement” ; the same night, however, his condition 
changes ; he passes a restless night though” a slight 
improvement” is noticed on Sunday, the 8rd August ; 
“restlessness continues and he seems to have growon 
weaker”, says a bulletin issued at 8-JO P.M. on Sunday, — 
it being added at the same time that “though there are 
reasons for some anxiety, his condition, however, is not 
alarming” ; on Monday, the 4th August, the evening 
bulletin announces that the Poet “did not pa.ss a very 
comfortable night”, and “there has been a rise in the 
temperature since the afternoon.” 

On Tuesday, the bth August, a bulletin issued at 
8-10 P.M. says that “there has been some deterioration in 
the Poet’s condition and there is cause for anxiety” ; 
inquiries made by the Associated Press at 2 A.M. on 
Wednesday, the Gth August show “that there bus been no 
impiovement in the Poet's condition.” 

Throughout Wednesday the Gth August, the bulletins 
are a frequent intervals ; at 11-20 A.M. it is stated 
that “his weakness and restlessness is causing great 
anxiety” ; at 6 P.M. his condition has “worsened to some 
extent”, at 7-30 P.M. it “has further worsened’’ ; at 8-30 
P.M., “his condition is causing grave anxiety” : through- 


out the day and far into the night constant telephone calls 
are received at the Poet's residence, and a continuous 
stream of callers make personal enquiries about his con- 
dition ; at 11-30 P.M. his condition shows “no change”. 

THE LAST HOURS — At 2-30 A.M. on Thursday, the 
7lh August his condition “is causing greater anxiety”; 
the la.st bulletin issued at 3-30 A.M. says that it has 
“slightly worsened since the last bulletin and is causing 
grave anxiety.” 


THE END COMES 

With moining fiiends and relations being to gather 
at the Jorasanko House ; the rooms overflows and a large 
crowd gathers outside the house ; prayers are offered 
at the unconscious Poet’s bed-side and hymns sung ; at 
about 10, Dr. B. C-. Roy and Dr. L. M. Banerjee come and 
examine him for the last time. 

At thirteen minutea past tivelce on Thursday^ the 7th 
Angnstf ttf-U {rorrespondiny to the JJnd Sraban, Bengali 
Era ISJtS and Saka. Era 1803), A great life peacefully 
comes to a close. 

THE POET BREATHES HIS LAST 

A(;ED 80 YEARS 3 MONTHS IN HIS ANCESTRAL 
HOME IN (’ALCUTTA— G, DWARKANATH TAGORE 

LANE THE HOUSE WHERE HE WAS BORN ON 

TUESDAY, May 7, 18G1, BETWEEN THE HOURS OF 
2-30 AND 3 A.M. 

IN THE MAJESTY OF DEATH— The news soon 
spreads all over tho city, and people of all ranks and sta- 
f ion in Life, gather at the Poet’s house ; every section of 
the community is represented ; a vast uncontrolable 
(lowd fills the quadrangle and the courtyard; thou- 
sands throng the stieets ; schools and colleges, courts and 
ollices, markets and mcicantile firms are immediately 
closed ; flags fly half-mast on public buildings ; hundreds 
of men and women, young arul old, file past the room where 
the Poet lies robed in silk decked with flowers — beautiful 
in death as in life. 

THE LAST JOURNEY — The Funeral procession 
starts at about 3-30 P.M. goes along Chitpore Road, Vive- 
kanunda Road, Chittaranjan Avenue and Colootola Street 
wheie men stand ten deep and the balconies and 
house-tops on either side are filled with women ; flowers 
are showeied, rose-water is sprinkled on the bier as it 
proceeds with the precious burden ; the procession arriv- 
ing in f’ollege Street, in front of the Senate House, 
wiealb are offered by the Vice-Chancellor on behalf 
of His Excellency the Chancellor, the University with its 
V irious departments, members of the Senate and Syndi- 
cate and many other academic bodies. 

Another brief halt is made in front of the Prayer 
Hall of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj in Cornwallis Street, 
where orayers are offered and floral tributes placed on 
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the bier on behalf of this religious body of which he 
was the only Honorary Member ; the procession then 
wends its way along Cornwallis Street, Gray Street. Butto 
Kristo Paul Avenue (Sovabazar) and Nimtolla Ghat 
Street to the cremation grounds, thousands of people 
lining up both aides of the route showering flowei s on the 
bier ; the cortege reaches the Burning Ghat as the 
Sun sets. 

A large crowd at Nimtollah makes it difficult for the 
bier to be taken to the site specially selected for the cre- 
mation outside the enclosure, right on the bank of the 
Ganges ; as the bier is placed on the ground there is a 
frenzied rush of people to touch it ; the rush is so great 
that it considerably delays the funeral. 


THE END OF IT ALL — The cremation ceremony 
starts shortly after 8 P.M. and concludes at midnight ; 
the last rites are performed by Subir Tagore as laid down 
in the Auiisthan Paddhnti (code of ceremonies) by the 
PoePs father Maharshi Debeiuli anatli Tagore, the second 
great leader of the Brahmo Samaj ; as the body is placed 
on the pyre, a hush falls on the vast concourse of people, 
while many touch the ground with their forehead in 
a gesture of reverence ; the llames leap up ; and so 
much beauty and fame, so much dignity and name are all 
consumed in the cleansing fire wliose glory the Poet had 
sung in one of his memorable and magnificent songs. 

The ashes are collected in a silver urn and taken to 
Santiniketan by the Poet’s son the next morning. 


A ray of wornin^ Suit strikes aslant at the door 
The assembled eiowd feel in their blood the ptimaetal 
chant of creation ! 
other, open the flatc !' 

The fixate opens. 

The mother is sealed on a straio bed with the babe 

on her lap. 

Like the datvn with the moniinil star 
The SmTs ray that ivas 'loailinfi at the door oithidr 
falls on the head of the child. 

The pool strikes his lute and siniis ont ; 

'Victoiy to Man, the neic-boni, the CTcr’lirnig ! 

They kneel down, — the king and the begitar. 

the saint and the sinner, the loise and fool, — and cry I 
* Victory to Man, V'C new hurti, the evordiviug ; 

The old man from the East murmurs to himself 
7 have seen !' 

-•THE CHILD— 1930. —TAGORE 


’5'®^ ! 

I 

fS'H-tilll I 

i 

^V\ -SUspR-T— • 

*5f?f C5i<f' i’ 

C5l^ 511 r&TI I” 


^THE CHILD is the only long poem which the Poet wrote originally in English. 
The Bengali rendering was done by the Poet himself. The Poet after witnessing the 
famous passion play at Oborammergau — Germany, depicting the life of (dirist, wrote 
this poem. 
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■»il^ I ^1 '^ C4';'¥ •^'•)5M ■*1\3;*i '-qlcM^ -^••41 i 
4f4 5Ti€t?r 'srf47:4»t4 5T4 i 

’?t4 5T?i7:^; ^t?iH ■4C5t 4t?r¥ 4^ !r5r csrfe^ 

■4r# I 

'3rPre<i»tr.'^r4 fr-T ^\!jc*r i .a-f -sfir 

Tiftof >5.^ f*cn5f4, f^rili 'r44T?:«r ^'-n^ w C4l4‘n 

4C4TO'f C4 4'f5‘x5 4^ ^'4 I 'Eftfhr ^^rsJn 

il44 ^^f^-5i'5; ■3?’ 4x"4ti?f 5t4l 444‘f 

't^r.^TStf ^IC-lt^C-'Ri' ^PTST settled fad unsctllctl ?5i | 
TTJtl? *t4 ■5tt>fiTi.4 -ooc't ffetTTTa, ^F:>cd4 
(.•I 4 5'^l'i wffVT 'dr.'i' I tarsi'll fVii wc^nr. 

?F"C5J?:7T4 ■44t?fP4 'dfs ^■PiTrif 

•d^t«( 4^'1 VC^ I fSp? sfilT csi bf5- 542^^ 

a=rPi •'■'114 I a=r??4 §4f?'5 57:44 4'?tir4tT-'4=T 

f44-^ I ^a7545l?:i5''f mi5fl4 4X4 '-114 4641 4443 ^ataf- 
4t'4 ■srflYi'' I ^14 4f44c£- feTnltTf^K ^4 

4'xr a^iPi '-114 f4c4 '-itl^ 1^X44 i wt\^\ cf^XH 
<-.4 '-114 ■'i1r,XT|3l7T.4 '’jfx f^\r.’\ -174514 441 6(:4 41 1 
'5141 ■5Fnt£| c.5h 44C5 ■■'1147:44, (;‘i4 44f4 a^i^i fr-4"1 

414 f-RlfbX 5-4 I ax 147:44 ■ 4 ftc 4 ‘l 7:4 C 4 frl '-tl 37 n 
5-4 I 

‘4C4 4tX44‘ '-11-7 f^C'l 4l4y 4‘i:4 XrCJXW '444 
f‘-X44 ■4f4'7:444 54 I ft'ft'.l f47;44 'Xlnt4-';'34 '-^7:4 ‘Tl'S 
r4 4ftig4l''1-4r6T 3^ 7ra4 '-Itxfp 1 44,— 

^.7443i-sf-iTfV;Tt7i‘X X4 <X, ol45 5l‘-lT f44l4n 

■4lsr -5(1^'4 ;5lX5 C4 '-ir-(flX4- X14 'Wlxt?! 4!'-T1'S XC'd 

'il44 XT^tW Xl 4-t'4‘-'l4 nHlad >HC‘X '-It* 54 414 
VT:* tllfjt'l 454 4lc-t I 'Si? 4|■-1X'r4 Wl'Stt '4|7;‘'lt4C44 
5'f35l77I 04514 41x1^ f-17:*f4 '3X5'-J;4 Xt4 ’4f4Xl4 

X747:5 1 44te47X44 “TX^^ '-JfXXX X4Xt*1 C'-flS’TXl 

X17Tt4 *14^17:44 4777 051 a^ TI-iRI f44l6'>r XC4f5;C44, 
C4W7t7 ~4l44l *17:44 41x4=44 Stl^fl*' I 

4^55'4t7:‘''l4 =4l4*ff‘‘1l7r*5 35‘ lltJifU 14C4 CXl74l CXR-n 
7n?'7:st^if 53%i4*'4f4 C*tl41 Pl7r?if&4 ! 441 57:?(T54, ‘■5r45t''l44 
•SilV-lIXX’ 5tt4l^ '*l4*45l7’ 4 X 14 47144 55'-1=Xt*C4 4f67* I 
axi? CX4=?1X14 X 't^' '-11C-I4 tpTSII xfx X14I '4'XC*-f XC4 

C447:X 0477*4, 3 ^ '- 117:4 aXXiT?! =4l77?, — 

4*4-4^744-4^4-4^ 45l4'-f4tl4X Xtifl I 

C? fb44 l 4f 4, 754 446X2F ^•sllx* 4‘^'1 1441411^1 II 



4l1*C44-44t04l64r4 ©X4 f47:* 44f4 44liSf4t-4 41 
1404157744 t'"04f^v.a5 XI §f® xRir,— - 

A friend, influential in governineiil ( iri les, has 
importuned me to compose a son^ in praise t)f the 
King. His request has amazed me, and the aiiiaze- 
ment was mingled with anger. It was under the 
stress of this violent agitation that I juoc lalmcd in 
the Janaganamaiia-Adhinayaka song the v it lory 
of that Dispenser of Iiulia’s destiny who ehai iots tht‘ 
f^aths rugged with the rise and lall of nations — of 
Him who dwells within the heart of man and leads 
the multitudes. 'I’hat the Great Charioteer of man’s 
destiny in age after age ctjuld not by any means be 
George the Fifth or George the Sixth or any other 
George, even my loyal hiend realised ; because' 
however powerful his loyalty to the King, he was 
not wanting in intelligence. 

■.£1^ 447:14 441 *X 47:4 f4'-t7:7?4,- 

T should only insult myself if I cared to answcu' 
those who consitler me capable ol* sue h uiibounde*d 
stujiidily as to sing in praise* of (h'orge the F< until 
or Cieorgo the Fifth as the Eternal Ghaiiote ei leading 
the pilgrims on their journey through countless 
ages of tirne k'ss history of mankind. 

3 ? '-1X44 C't‘l 5X1^3 ■444l44C4l'-f7 : 

■Sf4 m ^4 (X, Sr '7 147:*J''J'4, 4l44*t'-rTr44l*l 

417:44 4X717-7 44X4'-I I 4143 5454 Fdf 
5CP 4t 3=11 'ItX I > S " a 4t4, 4':^?l44— * "C'l Tflflr-l I 

f4ili*l 44X14 4-74 4lSll4^rr*4 'dfX4l4 4'-1f5r x’7:4 

^::4l7?r*|7:x 447:3 *t'-l X 44 : 4tslf%3 '4-1 X44, 

4 ftxt'-t C4 4t4<:4 1 : 47:4 7;irC4 41 I 3SiR4l47;X l64’'-74ff4 
X44t4 ^C47 44174414 4& ^=21x14 '4bl4 X4':44,-- 

“sii4Tf1*"7:‘t'4tf‘yx4i;4t7:44 '41^4141 Rx'ss | 
fx^ ^*4'4 CX 4l Sl1%7:x T4lR^:T X7:44 4|^ XlXlS’ >44-1 3 
•4614 Xl44t4 W4T C4^ f447:X 4l5l1%4 4rF{-4«7:n4 

1x4 xf4=n '44'=4C44 5X5 5f45t4C44 4r*7 4ll4=11 FtX l” 

3? 4Xl7:'4 44t‘!f4l4 411% 417:4 ilX ^411? C''ft'5t- 

4i:a(4 4147:4 c'47:x '-t5rt=4rc4 c-xx-i i C44t7:4 '44"47:44 

rtr.-5 4tf4 4141 54 I =sf44t7;5 CX5l7:4‘‘t4 5C44 1x1% 
Tt44 57:4 I =3-14 f44ff6* * 5C4C5. *rlsf C4'4t7:4 



Hti- ^t-rf S i c^r'-f'l^nt-f “(ffti; 

#14 577i "irt'f^’GItr^T 5T? 5^4 fefs 

I t’':?:4fw ^‘t 

r.b44f4, =Tt‘4i 'r^iafitt4 i 'z\^-'i^ ii^ fi«Ttl? 

sr-l%;H Mt'-lt^ (TTte Jtrfr ®'54 5^ l '-j^41- 

oR'-'f'-'irC^RI 4^, ■^t'T iir^T ■■fr4t2Fff4 I ^=R5T -stt^ 445r ,— 

ict*''!' 4 *;& *\v s-'c^ ^ffjfjf Fi?!:4 

c^1r^ iTt I 

iOf-T #tf4 '\'5? 5T:4 'TTtJTf'T "^R WC^ 

TI^ C^tCH^ ‘illR 5p|;/;<i I 

n ''11*# c-"!^ ‘5'4. 4tn -sTt^'s 5cr,— 

-iH-i ^Ik4 iR 45T-1 '■ifa'Ht'f— 
i'f;i R ‘ifs=-it-f ! 

c1'il'4i£1 C tl-iH 5'tC‘i- 444 'irPo4t4— 
<.'iP\\rm ii-ipT 5rPs4l4 II 

fb^R-l r't‘17.4 f'AV'j, rb'i'R'l ?it4C4 pTCb— 

41 44 '; it'lH', >lC4 41 Pr-T II 

‘tl4':4 4 1? c.nm , "STt?:!? 44 44?:44'9 

5 ‘-•n TsS" 4?;il, RTTCrn 0't4f4 I 

■■iT|-.[tW4 ‘ify- C'lC-n" ClA^\ 9 4fBf4 4l?:4'. 

'■.4t4n r;i;r-i' il r4' 5-04^' >54?:4 if t4T4 1 1 

C4f4ri Pf4 f4-4 df4 iV.Tl 544. el4 '44(4 ift ®44, 
•ri44'4 4t4y *-■4. U ‘ -5 iiUik.v^' ■5rf-4';‘tt4 4';4' e-kr. 441--S- 
•Itr-'t4' Tiri^l l1 r.444 ‘H I 

5454 i|R':t4 44-Pl '#^4 4444, j;'454 
44- 41MIW4 £aN 4-f4l-- 

'-tilf'f 544t'i:-r-4 '49414 Sr4i'.5 I '4pi4t4-4il 57;4, 
44i 'ir •ijvf '44^fi -457:44 I t 454 5 '4 f>>4-' 4-41 | 4r4'C4‘t4 

7.4^4 54l4 114 f l4 "f ■'SI'R'-'f 447pf4' C'4t44l 4'4''1 C4 

4'44'|p4 41 4t4t>l44-tf4 (.W.-O TtW i] 451 vfl^-,;^ .i| | 

5-444'-|4 ■rw'-.-l 544 f47;i4 444^14 'a^^-ljilH 

5t419 4-47:“i4 ':4'? 444-14, ‘41-44 4l4T4j V4 o\ 

i4S4 ?T44 41^4 414fP irl4t444')f4 ''J‘l4r: 

PtS4 5-^.4 ‘ji- J,::;! jrr.3 ''11-4i?T 41 I 4r^7;4ll7.l 5ft^4f44 
•f’TF (;‘-'k4 44T*4l--'ri'.T R4g4 44i1 r^T I 44'hy4t-4 ■4‘5t4 
irnjtU ^.T| ' 4 ■^^, '41^ 4-4‘C4l4 I '-^l4C4i4 ■il4'| 

■4P4-- 

“4414 ^4f41 4‘l'i:--1i •-ir.i1':44 4t5t4 ^jPi?:--'r4‘ll 744‘4 
15-4 Cl4p‘# 'RTO I 7|'4.f ;i-4Cil7.44 •47 7sr=ai7:44a -4^.' 
V4 ■•Tit' 544'9 vt‘<;'44 '4R4''4474f4 44f4 '114 Py^T,— 

•f-'54l4 #ra' 44Flp4 4C4' 
i'f4tMf4 4lltf4 414 f7?1 ? 


C'iH7P4 •Fli:'^ 4f%41 4f54 4Tt5r9 c>r$ 'IM— (3f44Ht4 

417:44, ■4f5lRl5Tp l” . 

4“4I 4154T ’?l4t4in 9^ ^4IC*T4 =^4-ll«T-44 

4ff7:frpT I 

4-ft--f4l4':4' ■4'l05 CAC^' (144414 414 5[7:4l1 44 1^4 
5l-vtq if^'4i 414^ 44T-J''Ttf 9fff!4 ’lit 41 4414(144 
45'4flt I W4^5. 43 Si5r4‘'t ^'r.^ ?45l47TI 

5-Tfi!^'. 'iT-nmTF 4441(144 f5r54 544 'ffstn 

47'714 4itrbPf';4t7:4!?"9f4 ^1^ -P4C57T I 4tC4 4tC4 
^-flfe t)44»4 t-4 (171 PrPr CTplTl-TI 4?1^ 44 I 'dlblif 
(.431774 44-^, fiPr 51 Slr'-f ■^C5 3 1^7? 144I 4444 R, 
7(41(44 C4ti 5l4(;4&4C4t(144 494t4 t'C'i ft5lr.i 41C4pT I 
'44Tf«54-' •(■ll4 (43tC4 4ir PiR il Rci -9 iP-P t'l'iil 
4-544 f4 I 7|.7>? 4l444oTil4 r.i|k44 4F(1S4 flP-T p5C'4<T 
9t5t4 I 44l!5'4r7:-44 4144 54»t4|7.44 4 Sl'i f4‘4'5rt44 I 
4t4l4 C4 r.wA 5t4 5f.-4'5f4 it4 TTp‘t’41 9 '7[R^ 517:^ 
45455 4#! I 

44t!?4l'4 ■ll4 pT55f4 4r454 1455 Pl54 44554,— 
‘•“‘t'-7t4#l 4tf5f57| 7|l7r| ■Sft4r54 5l57f54i 44l5l 5t4, 
■il5<r4 iflPr 4f4, ■4tp4 1455414 7l4 1454^ '5157415, 9r4l5'-l4 
'44l5*{4 4l44 535=^ 53414 9'9lK' '414157^ Pf57r554 I 

.3$ ^1 4lfP 41544 454T 4ll4 51414 P'T54 5^f4l4, 

44Rl5 94I44 454T I 4l4l 4lfr4 541544 47l55 4155, 
7(141 4lfp4 4(55 7ll'1^4, 4l4'l 41114; 1 ^Ikl 414^ 
5‘t447|54 4lfP55^ p42ir-T 454, 4lP-) '11:44 4^ l" 

-sfTfiJ. 34-' 7Fr4'it4 4r7rc5*T,-— 

54ll545'i 4114414 il4, 

''111341-1 314414,-:- 
5414 7Tt4 454 3lt5 C^lTp 
'--lllf (;5l4l54l4 54t4-', 

‘-'114 ■•14 

35“ 5^147 5-14 4I454 II 

4|S- 4t4l '-jfifT 44li5''lt534 5fr:T35'lir7|4- 1 '41477 
4-4C5 $4314 54455 I I475 44T 543 44l!f4l354'' '4'44 
5rl44 >1154 43'1 ''ll5l'<;)r44 ■^'ll 51 Iff®;! 5t4l4 

■iinpr® 1574 I 414' 44l!?f5Tl534' 4417 -f c^l it?,-| (.4^ ifj | 

^ l^x 

44li5'3rp55l4' 7'7p4-t 451^55 ‘'.514 4I5® ^Sf^T •'115 •! I 

3 53547 ®l41 ^P-ti-i ! 4t“4l 5f4t®4 4'353i Pjfil 5’! 

511541541 47’54 f^r.AOyA 51 '3l9'l7Tf4'9 IflR® 4754575 I 
45f5[r 5544' P4pb4 4154 9 4(14 1^1 47j; '4754554 4fStl4 
■3t>i47547 I 5141 551 54'34 4| 9^ 4'Tt7|'l4 334-49? 5341 
5#55' 4 ^•3'4 3'7r5l4t rlC5 '47 ’54 4l55 1 41545 '4l5‘C'54,— 

■57fl47FtjT| fT4l3tni 54154 5lC4, 

47153 5-4 5154144 5154 5l54, 

'•Tt55 ^=4 4155 4tr:‘li 3155 
5l51 ^3 ^3 5151 ^3 ^3 5l5l ^3 t3 
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''1?r f%<tr3 ‘-twrftfs ci??:^ ^n 

f^ (?r ^ ^iif^TiTw ^>3 

'51^^ "sHiatcii ^tstfer ft's ■silTi^ifsi: i " 
■^rt^itr'f't «f^T'i, ^iTSi 

5Tt«ralaf ?tstf%? I TTt^ (?i 

'irtf^^t^ '3 *17: ii, n^fra- 

'4f%&t^ 'ii^f% ‘'ffti? *ia'-Tf fwTTi f^- Tt*T ''M 
C'ttTf ? 

^tlFll7:''t*T f57:?lto)7:^rT T^^fTT ITTI-T 

* 1177 ^ (TRTrT iTf« 1 >''-t^'|t 7 I sfy: ; 

(7T C^ ^7:-5t, (TPt^ ^I'iWtT'.^T, 

37aitar§, '^‘•iTTrotar-Tra'^-ft V^ra'ft^ ’ifaar -sV.-f »ir?- 
aprl"*!? (?Ft*T ^t-i1*i7?i^ '5’'.'|7;-3*t iif^- 

^l7ft7r?F ■Sf^oTFR'i, C^sp ^^Tr^rf^T^TR— 

"t-r? f^7:-| 

fTf^ f^t^rsi u^AH^yT’x q7:<rr MlfTT aif^^r 

*i 7 :^‘-lY gf 1 i 5 ^l 7 :vt*r caoM^ i 

C*jt <R vf 7R, (TPt^ itfa‘lr7:4rr btTltiRJTT >r3r7:=!^1iK.cf 
WTs '-ivfw^f '-Kr*T-*1a7T *p’7R i£'i’t5*pr.<)i >iR‘'lt*7 

*FRfe7;i?nT, (7i§ ipTWR Rlf^i ■•aal*‘*Ti7:vR 

ttW'J. r.^fsiT^ I 

CT '-j^^tr^jt^ ^ji'<llf*[';t'-t ‘^t^tT-f-d 
C^TtRSi T'tR CT|ilt-«T7??I Rf’-l RSf it7:*F Tt^^Ffs 


Rtir. ^tiR ^*(5 '-igs^t7:tR ^Kar -rffifTTl'-'K^^ 

(71 3‘aiR'^ ■i1'1*y->i"5f5 r7r& '-jr-fTii ifTt^lfn 

7I^*lf^-rt7:7R ^C't *T iSTj.i vr.>] ii-^ -fCrf TC^WT, 
■it>r(; 4 i ^ >W'^t'-r(r ■ iwn :n (;’?Tlf 3 ‘:i 7 Rr— ■ 

pTiR-s^ «’?iaf5Ta Ma77lHt’T-f7;^f^ ■:I7:<JT qfR 
*lt7f*F ^atJ^rtvtTR rwTijfb^. "iH ira^ '®*?7:3 

r.-t^T'^R I 

rRS* C4 c^l-1 Rc'T, 'Mf'.i‘rla7:-tT ii=F qs- i't '-tR^r- 
(m RR7:*t*R rTTfR^f, (ti? '-iRir ?f(:*r n7)7:Ti' 

^(:aT riR c.'sntfrJrif jslRifi- aa't!5'*7l''r77f cv'T'-fR^iq, 
iR S^rci (■/■^’iR'^TR I 

iR'-R "ttTTP C^f7:''•lR aTMaHtS'i (;^'t'a9f:iW?:iR 
i'-Rt'ftTR iI'rR^ISM^ 4 -<Ci; ; Ifc^ (TfC'-fR C^Ji-RRslR 
cat'^iTTR 31«‘4 -tIjt ?R4 c'-iriaa' ''1t(;‘t Rr-r-a*Rai?:-'4 ; 5t7:«F 
f.'t(:4'fe ^^7Rift'f atS'Jiit'i R^-iiRti-t^ 

i( 371*4 1 iJ’-rRvT ‘‘ri>it7*| TiTi'.T, *1 •;7ir3^[C47:‘‘t. '‘fi’ITTrVR 

■^rtR (yfT.'J^^y \ ^qs- wa, ttSi. ^?T- 

^Rc.Tp Rifq fb(:*if5;, rRR '■4'-l1'-r T^tfrc?# i 
c.-nf Aj‘W4\i;rM 'Tattf-'iRTi^^ "iiiR mcA 
*F'47ri =p'47ri Tpfrcrffl ^t5al'-it<r, *p'4c*ti nl^(7'f'f 

irR'4Rf*4*n.— 'i4"5ta-i rt7:T7i'*7i -yAzm RtacoRn 

^pR-t rt;*!. -r^fTRi i-'rt-t-i'^ iiwfl'T ^J>y,-r, \ 

(:*f7;'4fe T'TtT^R' ■5'''-'R:7:4 a-tiO R-JttH ^KTI. ■'f-'^rin f;i*(:'4R 
>R'4t'i|7]’5P. ''UR'T •T7:i;t i 

R ?4 -irvi'-^R. ■JTt'- 4 *iR iiRtt^T-i 'flfTT (;t> 7 :a '3 ’R-j., 
ftR (Rt^Tf (RfT;^ ■''jrVs I 


qc^n ^f-Tt 

tdf-r 

^u]] 

WM 1 

.q^>n \r^T?!^ 

‘ 2 p*T^ crt^ ’jf'^ 11 
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5|Tt»rc?i^ fir-^Fi? •-ir-t-l'T ^-V:^ “SFWfr fsfrr sJ*/ w.sf*i : 

"if|irl?i’ ^iti:^ ■fei'f Pf itTT'rfT Sa-r 

n5->ii f<-- cn fftT.^ifB cW'-ti ii»l^ iTtiT ^tW^i c^. 

''f‘‘jli''Tr TTl'^s 'iflTiS/' I '-rsl^'Pi ^ftirJif7;-''f?f 

'-ItC'i ^r.ir (yfK ^rl'T'-l fc-r-r *(1?:^;,— 

‘ ‘ 'i| P‘1 rf I -ll P( ' ’— -sr^i f <, , cv ^ '4^‘ t “f ! ^t nP‘ Pt^ 

5‘5i’ I '•'tl-f ‘d'-FtC't'rf 

■sr-nr-t-^ I ‘■'fT^P ^-tC'i. '-ilrr ‘•■'flfstrBJTP few 

p-'T^-ife-F' r.-rlb-lt-T ^jr-Ft I €P 

'F'-l Potb. PPCb, PfOXb fb'S'C^' I 

iiS' ''Tlffe‘T''ii Ji ^ (TF^^rt^ 

Mlr*l^ f.WpT. fe^iCb I btC’^tC'-i’f 

‘-iK.b’. ‘pvi 1.15|F' 3|^, “SrP ■qpl ^ 3tP^ 5p''-t*Tl^ I ’ 
iri^- c’lt i P-§*5* ''.'T'^i , ^P' pFf c'ltp ’it?r-n . 

•iiTif pi^ii 7ii7iTn. vitF# ‘^' I nTp-P 'i^1^!rP’'f 

feT.-i^T r.jji? I ‘tttp’ P^rpfe: i 

=11 c^r.'t CT ’J'-l =51 ’ fspl =Firn1^r.'^ I ==Ft7?1T 

•s ‘41r=T fipl ■ri7r-?fir.’1=i’ JTt^iP cn^ ■^1’^PP?7F ■#P':T 15 Vp 

■^plp P*;=l' CAOl’l I l^rT '<r=Ft‘t pTPirb'T '4tC=T , 

‘v.-ipl-f .‘ji? !5tPl??r ■sripM i5=T7;=T 

■sil-llH 'dP'-l •iS’i'P (PI PF' C.Ptdl^ =i=Tcp ' 

^ :!e * 

r.n c/d^ PIPP P'^^PfP 'dPiPF 
rp (;n S'ic-F cwr 

r;?! fvjr '5r|P<T npp FiPIT 15TP l" 

p-prpF ijC'itr.Pd ‘df'iriPi litipp ^ffPip yiPp^ipnr 
( Saint ) ^"5 bPPIwl ( mystic ) (olTP CTrpr.bVT. pP«T 
p5i5P=Ftd aP^JiP ‘Hv'-s ’ToTCP (P^ »1 PtPt I T?^fap 
'f*i(pra‘ fsforj ipppp^ Pitt \5l?r7.=5p pijitP 

trw.p pldtl *i‘5i I '5ld1 (PTprp vSlif.'vid pipF =5rl=J- 
Tf^lPlP 2f7;i>ppt3r ^ 4Pd I 

Ilppp «Tffl?Pd ^feTT PPFI CPiPfespT ptfr? tf»r*T 
'iP f^=5l^ Pi=# 'd=F" =5rt#pp #(1 5PFT^ fsp ’'ssn ’ I 
fepi lilt =4i;dT . =.§7;-p ^tT;«)T, w1t;-=P 3n:«(T 

bts^ tjT'iPPP i^srpt =51’PiP P^ptis =51=1^ Pipf^CpiT I 
(p ^p it'SfPd P’hP7:‘T ?t;7t ^it:^ 
^lr.^ Il^ p!^t<-t '3 =5?vp, iiP Pdl PPFI? dPSft 

’pf; fCp P PiPf PiisN' v5lip (Pt "W? ^feCT ^FtPP 


sigsafi® 

=5ife^f i:rt?f 


wpcbd ^#P!PP p:«rr =f’p okA i c^rt ^ferd^ 

ppp ==F7P CFjcprc.bd ; 

‘‘■ilt =F*t11^ *(1P ^tPtP. ^fe (.ikd Cdf.'i? PP 
CA o\^_ PtiPd dlfe, (PT drd (Pip (Pif.'it 5t=i i” 

PipT ^fed =rjn (.dlC'ii dd# fe'P sfetd? di Jdfedi 
=!I(PT ?tdP d-Td iP =FT(n? ©P PtdP pKddP I 

fiPl iftPF' effePlTfi Pd©d •FTPCbP iP' Pld-Jd PbtP I 
^dlPfi ^(PlCb iP PdVdFPftfd 'dtOdd feid fed d-F 

-iTfi-df t’dPr-F dfe ctla ^-'cd I ^rj ilpFi 

JnpTb ''tl(PTd MdP o-IP -spl’i 3 dfdd'J'd =3d- 

“ttf^ I litlPF "iP dWi dl'Id-d-Ff.d 'dPsd-pTi =F(.d(.b*( 

■dd:; sfl'cd ifdt -dtdliPF cdpn^, dd: dTpcbP : 

“ppp dtdt pptd 'd1?;‘f 

AH (PiWTl ©lfe, PPId Pfel ^tTi'd l” 

©did ■drd Fiw:=F ^‘-Urdd dd# ffep aa \ 

iP1©1 PtSf d Pd =FPT 3 'dp ddP^td'ITi 3 dtd^rdtd 
df'd c'dipiTrb (ppft^ 'df i^dltn dcdd dt Pc-P '^d sPd dPtd i 
©Id d'bdtd Cd'l^Tdl fddd-idit^td dlf% 3 fedt 'dP, 'jP.- 
ddpsrftdts 'drSd ^P P(:d<F'dddi ddd dtdt?PF =?PTT 
d-Tpp. ddPR ddPrdftdr3 dcdf'ddfe''^ w'dTi dP i 

fd^J’d’Ffer dTTdT d^fd d=Flt P'J'fdPf Sddf% ^dXdCPl 
•dd^ ©P ddPdipp fdfbPtf igp-PdTp =Fipr (i'-Kpp ©P 
“(itliPTd feid fepT I 'dfipTd =!?d iP dd. ^^F'dl ©P did. 
TFpd ©P dPd dd” fvdT-dPd'-^Stfd© d‘P-dTf© ©P 
Cdd‘tl I Pdid =^!:=F '®d d=Fp Pdfpi =Ftfed1 

fdiPT d©5dT#ld, few *F‘P©P dPd© ^TPdfd iP 'dtiPI 
dFdP dC^ =5d-d'?:dtC'd ©td dtdt di'd CdP 3 d<td 

5Td^7;5 I dtddd©! '4'dd©©l ^d.^ddf*!©! 1 dPPdd 
dPPI-dPP-dTffe c<Fdd d=F^ S® P dl dbdtbd ddP 
Fttcdd di:«rr dtsdi did. d^P ©P' P=f 3 dt^f-Tr-T i dt-dtcd 
fefd dtdP‘1 ^Fpttfd ■srcd^ d» =5rdf%© I ©P©- 
dlPd dd-ddd 'ddt d°'?'f©d ^pTr3dP ©P =!Ffdwt=PT 

dPi© I f©Pl CdA CbPlCBd Cdt ^TStpp 3Fli;i>i dd^ =Fd(;p 
d(«irp ■srlcJFd d^ip ci^iF.di^d : 

“ftdP dPdt ^fep pf.'l (^TdiT© ■JFtP ditfd 
diPd dtip (©Id (pifeb. 5Pd ^tiTrd ptfd i” 
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^CTl-fs^T Pl^'^<f *fn-.T-f%3 ftrsir '4^??^ I -si? f^FI^ 
f^^iTi^f?!' '45 fh vgit^ 1 '^fl^nn 

(?1 '«lif^ '<54 W.^- a 4'51I711':^ ■5ft5l i ^TTnfevf ^1 r>|-^ 

«‘ft‘'Tt '<liftw?i' »i 5il?:^«f. c«t''ft4 f^n?i' f.^i?:'-i4 ^'5 ■^i i 
'nt 7|-6i ‘iin^iTTo faftif , 5i‘'n ; 4t?Rtf-'r5^' (nif?^) , 

( ) 4^° ) JPSil I 

( ) *n1^ ^-^T.-^ f^PR ^1fiSf4 '5nfic44 tiI^ijt 

T^UaZU. fif*? ''if'f'f' I 

'5'Tl=1l'T ) >Pj 1 ^n’ 74il’¥, -IC^Ta 

'Si? 4'S‘t’^ ^^Tr‘J >Pj5v^ 51? Of'A} ii'OKb ?-t?71T i 'AVT^ 

''.4'^ 4??14 >rsT I ciprf? ( 'sl-ifTi-?^ ) m' 

■srS'^T ?7r? "Sll'l?! ?5TT it-f? — ?'S6?7I'S ?1 ^''[~ 

^4?:?, s-1?3 '5fi\;,jjr '.iM 41^* ?-f?? a 4lr?T i 

fsfvr i;-?? :^t? 4ii.rc'i? 44 c'f’Irs vitirt i 


“(.^M C^/A 'StJ'S 'olf? 

4-4rPi 47.^ f?' 4t'i' 

5i‘<i>:4k?'? 5lf? ?" 


■III?. 

‘■4k4 Ml? ?|5 fjiC'^ ■S15’— Pf-t?'^ f.? 

^ilf-ir.'S r.? Mi? l" 

-'ll?? I|1C*:? ■•I?;?T 4tfsslf?4 ■>i?1? ?tSl? ?k.b I ?tJ;C?? 

■sif'r H rM ’?5f 'Sl? ?^Ml ?-f-f ?r.??:5? S 


??w>f '.|t?(i7J? (;?1=?W sPl?l 

Vi -sf.f ?if-? ''-^•?? 

■> 

Ifjf ?i4 c??'-'!! ?l? ?r«l?;? SPi^ii 
?r ^lf?' 4?);?? 4? I 

?f?? Ml? ?TM1 tV'At.w 'S?! I ?T4l ?:ic??ii|? 

?T''li— 4??? ?:??:?' f^?;'^??'??c?t??-?l??T''H i iit'-ilw? 

C40fl ’4lf^ ?5l-4f? ?l''=Ttf4?:4 I St? Y-'A 44? 
c.:;^^?-? "^4 <^114^ ?;?;?'s •! 5 V.'s ST5tl? s sl? ?t4t?:'s i 

4i?? Mk? irlr.'j; 

■‘?'i 4 i? c??*! fl?:? nl?l? ^k.? 

f?>1? 'irfsf?. f?-f?7Ti ctf? ?iT7! i" 

?‘7:??? ?if5‘ST ?'t? 4?fS-C?‘''-? I ’'^ft-?7.T55 

?^?lT'.'S^ 4f%5, ?f%i?:4? ’iTl^ <.?^ a^.'S I 3l?' ?iT?T ?l?n5 
4Mf^. 3 AtI 4 I 4Mfs5‘ 44. >1? fs si? ^44?4 ?1 

41?:<'t? 4?’ 41?‘I? f^'^kis" ?3f I 4-a?t? ?5rfs^ 
wIto? S'?!? W?>? f??k4? '^4??4 I 4^ ^irfs 
?1« ?•?! ?1? 41.— sl? f??5kf ?T?^r-?k,4iF I Mi^fs 
?^? ?lf^ C?4? ^44 5^';kT ^#1?? 57f it? ?t 4. C^I? 
1^^1»l^? 4lfS4T??fft 4f‘ir.s?1'3 -^9. ??r^ C?tM Pks 
4k.?? ?l I ?9?t? wf^? '^n? . 51^ ???t-'Pi??4 I ?^?1- 
?5ffs7r5 ?l4‘i't 51457 3 ??i? I 


c?v (;?5 ?r? ?p?’? ?1?? ‘-Ik?? -k?? 'tk/ s ilfs? 
c?M 5rt05 ??:^ f?f ? o?l?k?i f?!:4l5r.5t? sks c?‘? i 
'St? Ml^Pt C4t?t? ?1 4Ttl^7:'-'l? ?'S M'HTkrt C's4?k.41 ??%•? 
C???l .— 4f?s'??l? st? f???-?"5? S4?f?i 5? ?!?;? 

ft?;? I ?5f?? Ml? 3 4t?r?T? r.?T'?? 4^? ?'c? ?Hlsk? 

4Tt??1? 57f I 


‘■•l?kT: »k?: ?:r?'sW4fs 
“s?^ ?4? ??‘-Tl?'Ti? i" 

CMl^CT? 445 5? ft>?-??4l>.-Sl I C4?? ?t';? ?k.? ?t? 
??4l?‘'St S4?fai ??1 ?kf, 'Sk.?^ I Ilti".?? 

?T-fSr 'Si?!'/! 3-?? ?4? ^4 4t7 ??" r.fllxH’ 7*i':?- ^SHI- 

^??4 5^41 3 ?'fs'S ii ?•’<',? liMMS" •,!< Oi'r'^'l S4"if?i r? 1 
•ill’.?? ?t'i,?'^-rf f.47.?? fif4' f?'M''t Vi JHii f ifn ■^h >i‘iU:-T‘i 
4fs '^•k'-? slf??.? -AY-f'-l I lik-T 71 5||f;CsT ?1 M‘li 
C^AU^ ?f?S T'-Mkl 5T7t7>?r3(7 ^).-f r..iS | f?/.S|5 h’-l? 

;5?:?3 ??? ?1 4 . TkTt st? f;??:4 ?l'i ^ri .r.?.ir.ii -?■(%'£, ?.-?|c. 

'St? ?1? Ci".? I r?’T'i?-? cs'lfs?- 04?! ?W;4V?? 4f:?' i. 
vk's 41??'. ?(?? 4?.?- ?1 f4?l? 4?M- '4?; I? f??? ?? I 

?S? •TS? (:^rY f;vr4cb? ?-f? sl? >f?-? 
?bJil4 St? 54 ? 3 f??'M4-i Pk? I ?-Pl? Mk.‘f 

■sis' ?Pi?b<Vl>f 44?.? 4?t*t -1k 'I 'sr? ?b4-f?^fi1v:'>i? f:??44 

5:1? M? ?43'1-? ?(:? 3? I 41? ?>:"T''.t>'r, • ■"?bi'.‘?? 

sip-.'-ibC'^' i,?: (???;?? >1^.1? ?f.’,? '.It>. Ur.Ar.\> 

15'? 1" ‘,5 b-b f?4?b?ki '?4'.11 3'S‘'’.4Iv -rk.? '-iIMJ' I 

4'.'SVT 41?if?4 I.t?-!'.?? '•(?:?? ■‘15' 3? ?i?1? '•.oY-' -‘Vi, 
3?? I '-lkK.4? Sl? 5i-S ?pf ?1 5k. V fibs? 41skl ?l S?*Vl 
731 Vi. '•'k.-s?.'?-? 't41c4? CblM ?t?- sVll^ 'Ilf's? f-l? ?1 
S4C?-' 4s? 5? Sl5S?5' f?4fi irk.'»i I f;>ri4?-?>f 

'-.I? 41''.'?-?! I r;s?f? ?-f?? 4-17T 3 '-I1C? 4-? 3 3S? 
■'•W >ik'5?T ?1 I'k'-P ■st57:Sf Sf? Vi r.4tb?1'i 4f?4f S I 
'-ISHM?? '.ns? 'i-'? 3 '5? w'ftS' Sk.M ?S? >|S4 ?ki( S?S4 
5S?Sb I it? ??• PlS4? ?-irs 4? *tt77S ?IM ?lfl4t? 
f?bl? S?S? f?S?3 ?-•' '4‘4tS?? ?'ki|? ?'f:i-‘‘iS4 St? f?S53 

?!-Tk4 ?fis? Ssk-ll I 

r?4?l?. ?l'i4>i|w -•]?"• ?1S4 '-ifsfs III? 3 4tS?1? ?k-t- 
f?4s4 sifts. U--f- Sl?5j77f? ?t?1 3 s|fs ??-5- '44k.??, 
f;?rb3Tr.-?S| ?4b4f? ?ts|?lft4l? ?C?T?1S4 4l S? ??t’ 
Plf4s?Sb? Sl? ?t‘!lS4 fkFlb'l?!? '-kSikr? 5[7?k? I s?f 
4l?s4 ?s >!!?1S55 4f3SS»'? 4k>i; 4f?? sti? ''-t1?1 >iMlSS? 
'-iS5 ck? I ?tM?lP'f4l? “lift? ?ll^44 -^wr? ^I?1 si? 
s7tfS4?1 rn ii4 .rs? ?i4 S4S?Sb sl 444 3?4 >r?r5-C4 
Ok? ftk's ssk.' I ?bS??‘ ?S5?' 5/?:?? ?b?kl ?|'4 

fkkCb? 4f4 ?tS?1 sfk? I 

4??S4 f?‘tkT ?i4 3 S?tb4l i]4'5' ?r5F ?.T? '4414 
4S?rb? Wlr.i 3 4k?T I s?tb4f? f???4 51StC? ?? 
?5?1^ s4lslft? 3 CWTtf5*{?T 5? I 4k?T? r?tbr?l S4??- 
7t3 ?? rbSSmpTS ^tPs^df^l I StS?^ ''Itf?,3 
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^511 JflTt I (71^ ^n rrp?! -^liT '.itvr 

=11 ■•t-HT ’T'-J/f 'Q ’Fj^h' I ■ij'n’ BrC^n 

'^llr.-JT ’Tt-r^-SI 'j if^^Tl’^i ^if 3 

'dr.jii-^-^ irr>ii^ I (;'tl5*n-=T=^iST 57i i;«i^T 

^llr.’^'i' i^ai >rwift’3l'i‘5tt^ 'T'-lq "51^^ r’l'c^lil-i fw.i? i 

>i#|r.i.< «tB*T->^f-^f.i; .£i5^t7?T S's^T^r 

CTX'-irb-l '-T-ft I 

^■^5T P.-i'lb^n rrr ilt*vp.’^ I 

,ijS- sriTpf wUM ^n-lfir.i. 

‘'lr.’"\^ ■5=r-f1?(‘-t ally's (.'^\r?n r*tTiq 

“ll^R I ■3l<f^ c-ft‘i'o1?r^ '-t-fTi' ir5*i1?i ■^t=T 
^?:''l S’iTl’d c'^-TMi I wit 

^fT.-iTb't ^5r f;wl?i ^r-f^Tii ii? c^%'=j-'d^y4 i 

fHTTS, '<i^5ir.5f JT';^ i S^iC^ ^?fi:i;. 

‘‘i“Tl'‘l'%r4' 'Sl^i ^-TiT. i, ^I'-Tt I f'lftTi' '•dr.Tii^ 
idTPil I ^-f^-r , ftTaiTT 

^r^T 'Sh*'! ^5 fw ^'mVA^hr-, 

I 'ils? ^f^-i ''llT.*i'f “ii'-Tt 'ii\ii; ^it-Tl'T ^^'-ps 
'IR'T I ^■f^'T'd^iW'dR^'l' 'dl,T^- 
'-ll'T ■'o'd^W'lfV'i' iT'Tofs I ^t-Tt'f Vie l^- 

^ii‘ii ’T'-?V,'5,'T '•r^t-'t-' I iivi=T-f*i e^ ftdt-T p^if'ie-F 

^fln^-r 2lfi; ^eri?i' Treq; 3 f^fb^s ’5'f^ y^rp^ 

OlTTp^ I 

■il^ =lt‘-H'C5 n-fd ■■i,'J,^irf>T’ Jlte^'l-T 

r/des'^ 1 Tij'-y vr.>r3 ij^r, 

fjlT.^' T'Ste^P ■vi’f^b-'itTI ^relTi ^vr-ITb^ 

•^llrdTT WT ft^Ti I .ii^ ’T5l?7lte^ Si'll ^|■•^^■^'^■1l:^'|■ 

'3 ft^rsle-f ■s^'-i ^erfeu'if im:: "sfri ^ftiI'I '■i'-'la 

I C''IUiZ5^— 

“w ^ v??r : 3f.'v -I'l^-. er fd«Tr 1 ij -JifJrK 

VT=T ’^TT— VT*! ’^FTT CrT l ’ 

•i.t'i 'ii$ wi'i WT fp TT7;ri-ft ■sit'll I "Pi ® C'i5R 
JltT.=15- ^e’l'f CT-llTI $17?T'" fipT3 (7\t WIT 

•R'l'f C'loi c-terpn 1 ■5r'ttP?rT Jiif-"<|yi'il- 

<ptcf ,i]^ jf-7Ti^ Twps'^ 5n:JiT 'dle^T'T st=n 

SiTWisri '3 Glir:w^ ^tM fwi C'des^T I 

v'm ^’t-rri' vti ^5f y^ \ 

Ti?:^^ ijlTTflTr TTlet^'T c=i^t?i £?r ^Fe-i' ile'frr ii^Wi (7\\^n- 

'ZTTS'T ( aesthetics ) i^M'-f-tfe iirn.i (y>rM I ■^rhl1C»T^ 

CM’^ ’PI ^fPlTi'^STlt TT^ITt^ TSTSr^t^f^ -3=1^ 3 Rft'l 

■s^ T5l^ (7f1"s^£;7r5'r v ji R i 

^iwM' Pie'471 

iRT.-Plg Sj^1??d'f iRiST cAtphtj I 

n ‘ll'^^i— pT 9 ‘f:'^'n::^4-'i: ' '— (pi’itipT -I 

=i|'£^rl^, ■^WPtf'T^ pTQ ‘f I itv' Pfff 3 ^PreiT^' Pld’e 

'4UIW ■^^'tw— -aTiT ■vr‘M'Rl‘f'C£'S 

( PirTt^l?;^) '4 £T’=p i 'Vo c^tfh' "srt^s 

<il§ 'ST'-lPli; ‘SiPtTiTS'f 'rrfit^ 3ltll ! RsftTfl 

C'iIt«r?F «fi4-f?l^n '^PFtTT’t'T ''\‘A r.WiebiiT T£ts‘ ! 


iirif.inM'jira ^tilPFRt'T R'h vTiei?; 

"iPi rfi^: ^vi4i4 w"'K4°rt?i^ftTr=F: 
■•iv^Pi'tvRpReTi y^i 4lf>i>Tifi i" 

— ■vf-its, ‘Cvt-il'i' Tfi4 W'-K h' vt'i' I 

'HVt'4MC<f 5lPT vr.<[ Cl-1^t7:£i? T JrvR-f-T ')4tiFJlt--'t 

^ib'-itT.'^ 4??^f=T w-^ etrPie'iTb^ it-T -rfb-i ii^P ''ite^ i 
^sFTS'lfsp'l' '4'it4-'li4 tf*t4V'i‘ISlPi''-rt >'4h' ^'il£Tf 
VTT?-!' £tS'3 ^-pTI 'dtrpT 'i^^b : 

"ii^ vtCTi ilrf yf'-lM TTRe- itRt iin- vl-.5 vi-r 

(7f or Coeseu eilTi' sin' i" 

e''li'Tif‘t4'' %^*\Vy^ -I'-'iii'n wi'eb'd— 

"•IV '-Iti! ^TV WII. :|V -liMnt 'i''f'j'4R2^ 

vV/i iPi cdTpit i" 

-'iv^ten ^--R edTn'iR^F TT'-'^nre-r-' iin'-iiv ^prn- 
■5^'te£ wn' e'^leiJd i 'fneein RiidT ■vr-ic’Bn e^rn- 

nlit^ S'R.i eWi 'itn '-Ite'ra' niHtei ^n' •seTr wieb'*T 
l.tT;53 e^^iv' r.'-lTnippF ^t^-l ^T/T’d ^plt^^lpT-T ''R'ilv' :fe*f 
■=T-P)'eTi I -t-Rn" ■pT^I^F ilV'TH e'”1-1i4 ^TFe-'ilnV’ 'dtR' I 
•i=p! -s^l'tv.i^ e'^— 

"■•T ewi pT^TFi; 'T-te^. tt 4^7pt. ‘•t 

fr Rs'ie 'J ite^. -sTTifK F:;le'ii fr Tin ‘I f l" 

■viv(K. c'Wdi,! diefe, 4^Tpi =n -li'-rc'i' ct'?— eF^n 'oR.'iv' 
PlWl-f iJd: ot=l^ TlTT 'd-ldM I .<!?!' ^tW4e^ 4 
^nf-T fwi d-R e'lFTTeb^-- 

'v.blcd ewpRT dt'cM ^fPti— 

tV'ird ^K4 dCd oiRdt^Tl r 

'V lP> 

w.-^ -fed dR 'siWR'i^ ole'll -ve^T dtote-s dHR WR 
"4l-r cAOi -irt^T^T-f l '-PFT ^:r If<se4'l n'^len*! 

^R cdeFfb-cdd itv" I 

"Cil-lt'l W ^R-lK 4lr'h 

CbPiR ■51 W4 TT>Tt*f ■>f^ ■sT'^C'T e^lR ■sfR'-d l" 

iR n=T?f 'dlTT nbV(f^ '-iCdT^ >T< Tirtn'f^Rl 4?Tf£;£ VCTl 
■^rtei? I fjf'T ‘dtTpTTT win' TC^T fTT §4^1% 

■vR pTfST^tTS web I f ipT IT^^TT Pl^(? 4f4^ 

'^tPieTrcb^ 2 

"'rsT:rR 3 =iTi ^rtPt, 4n‘t w; 4(Pf ^ttw 
'w" I 

fiR ^tn 5ftw iredT^ jRrc‘R 41^:^ 

^■R^f e4c?i ■■jRF^R's rc?ieb4 4=12 4^4 vxdeb'T 1 

4R4 ‘dtv.iFT ■5r^24^f£4 RSTT 41^41 44'^l ^'dl 44R 
•vrtr:® I ‘dR ^Ttfs^tdT i ^pdf 3 ^c<Td 

45F'5 4l't1'T( I Tityfil dtWTs 4RR7 eTS’ll ??l l 





U- -& CT-m sr.-T & fi>-j f:'r.r-T -j -if.-'i ^l-n- 

’PPT '4^M 'il^Ts ^1^ of-llv) 'J ^1? 571', Ci^ 

'& ^f-'lta MiPtsi ■sri/'.b/ I CT-i*T 

^t^>f’4W 'A& «lc-^l ^1 ¥\ 

f'lft fe?rC5^ '••■>55* ■'f'll 7it>i.il— f:i,:if.r 

'rfb'® ^•■'Irs ■Sf'f CHi'i'l pIK.^T 'ir-ri r.4l?;^r| 

W1 ’rtTi'Jn I 4wp cw '^4 f^l?:?!' i 

C=FlCT1 4*r-Pl '-iMfeTi-T- 4'II 4t4r^ 

il1?RI, -3 3 r;*Trf4 -liMfi I f'‘|i'.«l-ris^ vi'-f^ r'^ 

-g5’s1r=T ii c^rs'ii i 

fbSR-^l fTR'*! C^'3 'lt4H' ^1 ■^T.'-\T.'Z ^1'1'S 
'4143 7?,-T Si'^l 4'n I 'il4 -144 44*1 

fbr.'S 3?;4 4t7;'4 1;445 7714 4”''1‘'l tl ■S>t41 5]|4 34< '314 
f44?l'4^4 4'&-4) ^^41? 'i'i I ?4 '7444 -4.4 44^ 4?;‘-i4 
f*l4f§-: (y'ii 4|4 C44l3t';’i4 '5-t‘4t7i I ??;44 >4.?? 4--'ll4 

4'7.4l('.'4 CTPlCl? f44'l4^4 >1^47:1 4t'4 3 ot4 I f.i,4f4 S4 
■4t44C44 Sl41 ^174 4Ttl44 4-41 4T^:i :il7j | 

4t444)l f44^(4-?4 44l*hj'-f Ci\t I 4f4-.1 '-l|■•■| C444 ^';'l4 
'-iTlFtH 44, ilCi '4t('.l3; 4144751 f4444^4 3l4lC4*t I '3l4 


'-114 4t‘4:4n 44 4?'d4:f n-i'.d; 4„'4l4 44 4-C4, 44C4f4 

4!:4 (4l4‘‘lf5'' Jr;t'41-5i. T^4lf44-7;4 444f^ OT I ^'dl '3 ^^7744 
^44 4 v;4l^t '-Ilf44f4 474 f.''-l754 '^•14 ';tl74 I :5l4 4444 
44 f4f4r.4 7475 .) ft 744 ;5'-ll4 ft74 'dfifnTli 44s ^4 3 
4- 414 314? 4177 &’' ftC'f 7‘'Rb-t 47't 47'f 4l4>17'4 S:!'! 4473 
3 ''ir4S^h 4-473 I 74 74-5' 444 3l4 74l74l '-Il4 '-t1?744 
34.'; f4f4 «47r44 53r4? 74? 441-13 dl'jjlR' 4473 414744 I 
3l4 '-t1-r fi>44l744 4''-''i4 I 

4al--ir447i' ^ll74-- 

■■44tf'-| oilf^T ■l-l1f7*n4l4''1-|Tfi" 

-ir^J ryrr/-\^ I <lftvj^ -^^(-.T^ 

T'-l, -T'^l ']p.\ il'1' '4tC*T^ I 

mr/y ;' 


•w ciPH ‘/fn •!! '11^, 

c‘j*i cK.M 1 

:|.| f.Ji CTt'Wt'l II 

[vR-1 44 -1 I 

-qv* f/.i(4f-1'1 ^5TOl>l -IfRsT'riH >lt-ff^T >(l;it^ 
--■?^ 47:^f 4-T|‘cC4 ^>l1-l MIr.-T'l C^14 II 
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'-t-a ilili I 

f-iC'IC^^ fsTT^Ti ^ oh iT>r K-:.'-ikij^ 'ilrsrr i f.4k*il 
'-‘K-ft* f'ii:‘l^ ^s'-i ^‘•kri ‘ti r^vi f:^^t i 

it^'l 'd^-W dT*T 1K-1|’' >f't‘t'dC'P dl d-T fT:?:‘fC*r 
Y-'i^ oFf.^ kw?.\r\^ Y '■-'•'f^^ I ■irr^t^'d dhtdi P-t‘itd 

•h>r 'iiK' ik difvftcd’urf.r dd I f^dfb'cird 

Ifdd-H Cdv’ '1'lf^?-■■^t^M-1^^'■S 'if'-hlF'I'-lh -icdi I 

adb fic.*l'K4 Fl'ld'? ■dHl I fTr‘M -IV.^fstd. fdr/bl 

vi^'<ilC'I'4, fd';‘l’I sT'Tlfed- 'd*M‘f •IfdlS' cl'IrTfi -fil^-.pd 
I UW.‘\0\ri didfd fdJT'rn C‘»''4l FrX^n 

ir-if-T ild ai'/dl, d>i ar^n, vfe 'y-f CJICHI I fbd^tC^Td 
J,d >i4l?f f:&r,if £i4fr f.ifd?:-'l'l bd-IC^'K dbl^ftrri =Rd 
•Itdf.'sid I'd •T'f I r;'i' bt^i' — d'i'.’d'i C'dbHtd bHl ad'1l’ 
d'GtJl X'Ftd, “tdT.X.d 4iT-C4^*-l-d! Swt>7l b'-fl^. d-IXdl 
G!('.»rd c^lt'-ll-l -IdH >rf-H, ‘fti'.'?>d 4r:?^Ff-'-lHl >(41^, 

itcd'HInld '^rtr.Mi-^Hi d-it-i, fi'iXid f’-Td; 'dt‘H 

>I4IM. 'iitr'ki"'/; J^f4H, T-itd^-IS'ov-l ’r4FT'df%d 

'dfifi^d difir-^l iS f-K'lM dd ‘AkHk-l 'FrXT I ^fdTtX 
>i:%.'i;d ^Ff if*4' dR'.rl fdv;*|f:^4 '44f‘t. dTfiy- 

^tx;a pfd-l-t Ff.'i ddlxj-.ifc-'ld '-II-t i '-IIf 

TTid (F[5f-,fvy,4.- Jitcdl -II I ild l[F|;f ^-ifb4 filled 

W'4l lFf:5il XCdd ■•iIc.'E'T I '-il4 T'rtd r'l':.^ XV.dd dT'd-'n 
dEc^'l •ri, '41 •( Xd'-T fd'C*!^ -(C'ltdC-ld df’.iFl rc4 ' 
ci'dl iild f.Tsddt bid al-Kdl '-lyt,!? X4t(Fdd fdX'ld 
'brFl4b"TlTri.l?;4 Vt-Ft'f l il? ■'rCdd f4»M ^'dftrlTf 

bXd '-iV.STI 1 iib' X.'.dd Fl^ir.'-I'i 'dtdl^ ^blXdl '«4 

■^XTd F7.FT F'l, Sfd '•J4|(;'‘ld 'SXdT I 

^d1**i1c4d ‘41'( irtd a4fp -I'l-u f'K'l ac^ T^tqti'.'FT 
'4t';*T4 adldl'f I ol'iiFl 'rddl-it d'.'dkb '4I'FT4 '9 

4-'4t'l -mi -bllddf;*! '•.’T-'Cat? Cdlr.dl fad fb'/dl FI I bFX'Tl'f 
^Cdd '>FM bffT •fldd 'T'41d f-l4F siblCFtb" f5?:5n C49FtW I 
'«4 X'dfp7.=F Fd® 44t4ld VCFl^ '41CFd’ 4‘4t'9f% FTFb'td 4dl 
bXdfbC'dl aCil F'F I 

'4IC*ld 44ld d>l 9 -Sr.dd d>T. a? ^ 4C.>T4 FldF Fd^Cb-’ 
ddlSFRHd bftnF I dF ^^itd XXdd dF, 'bit ^ 

FfFlFi ??:?r9 ■ar.trd T-iff f''^f i ‘axa ff T^f^ff FC\ai 
a Tfff 9 Fr;i?.a ficf'f f^fF 'F^FFka "ffH >:(5: i 
FFlafFralri MF.ff 4'-'1i ^iIf '4lrFF sf, a 5 ,Pf cFstTFiti^k 

T^t^-fe-fdF ‘ilF^^lr.F ^-fbF Ff^F CFF fF 1 F^'^tl 
^4' ’FFSil FFFi' fF, '5F9 FFIr-F -FiFFtF 

^tlFCFTF 'FF<?f5 44 M F^TF fF 1 


CFfd4T>5Ft«f ytf F 


CFiCFl C'-TCTT^ Fn^IFC'T F^IF F^F 4FI F^F FF, 
^fkli9 FF 1 F’MtXaF CFXF CF^ 441' 4'4l 'JCFt^J I 
FhtFlf4'4lF FFIfFF F-^F Ft^CF f'4CF CUl ^F'?! ?F FI I 
FFl'3-*(l7;'4F 4'4tF— “FXTI CFIFt'S^ 4fF FI C4F, FlFFlPF^flF 
aFt41 aCF'FlXF 4tF Cb'tCi '''tlfd CF I CFFFtF ^tCFF FfbllF 
a®rr.Fl bXF f4^ FtFfP4 atF FFtF •4t7:4 I -FlFtF fF^flF 
F4F^ bFCF I C4F FI 'F^CFF Cdfel^tt ^FtTFF, 

fF-'-rS ilF bFtF FtFI-4'4lF;i irC4 Fr?:FFI l" 

FFt!FFlc4F 'd'4F FCFF Mk.^ Ff'f9 fFF;:FF fF4 
adfb'F f^XFl "FFd^. 'f-F-f, 0\ bttFufF y'tFF fF4 CF^TF" 
WFFfFf F-!‘4tXaF' "TOiF itXf^F -KFI^ FFi feFFI I FIC'F'^N 
F|b4FC.59FI "St^rF 'FWF fFFF Fif'4 bf-l’, W|>,t Cb^StCF 
'®F 5^X5 aF F®F '•lICFt’, Ft'ltFFf FfldblCF ‘fF?:fT 5-F 
'4b‘F FlfFFt CFCF'. 4tFl®l ^Ibf al'CF ‘cxfF Fb'Ff CifFlfF 
fFFb ®FCF'.%FWa59Fl-:r4fF R'FF bl9 fFF^t', FSb';F 
FiF" CblalCF ''tlFF RfFra FXF F'S'a'-'lF', Ft®tFl CbTalTF 
‘fIfI ad Ft'i’. — a^'9f% 5X14 as* FfICFF FaF'iifF '4lF I 
dbfFa Ft'ifFikiFt f^X-l FF Filalli 44t‘t 4Ft F?F 
FF. a^ atF^d Fafi^-CFF FdtFfFtF I aFF RCF4 
RFotaF FFitF C''4XFF F'fF dlFFF i}‘4F, bfilF at 9 bFbFifF'? 
FFI dsf^XFlR bdfa Fl'4'ilf'4Fl kXF I alb' FFTa'Fl'4 
arda/a'afFF '-iF 'Fd IcFF atf‘4?'.F FW "^F F'iifF f^C4 FF 
kCFF 1 FFt^ FtSFf CF Ffb|Ftf4FtF kr4F CFCFb: FaF 
FaF ^iCFF I atb ^1? 9 kr^lF FFC'3i FFtifFtCFF FtFFI- 
■■jU FtFtWF 5FF1 FF4tF I fafF FFCaF “'‘FtXFF kfF- 
CF-tF FlJfF FXd4fP fdF'lF 'WiF TfFF I a? FF FiFl-FtFl 
^F'dfeF' 'F-n ilt4lXF FlfwCd' dbf^fal bUF dtCFF I 4 FPt 
4'CFb‘ F4F OTFF '41CF^' b.itFfF^' 4 a43fF -bXFF 
>:aFt bXF WA I CFb" ^'9fFC4 fFFFb' Ffif SR i” 

FFtiffFfF FFC&F— “a? ifPsfFF FtF'JXFF 'SFCF^ '4IF- 
Fbffi'^ ^flFal fksF 4XF I 4?XFF itl?yf% b'cl^F -(Xal 
rc# a1WF frxF FTfebt'a fFr:‘tFX dFFF 4dl FtF I WFfF 
f4'Sl 'FtTg FbXFF FT.'al 5XF5' atCFF fdXF F'lfa'-fa FtFlF'-lalt 
ddF*! 4F1 FtFl” dfafP RF^aF ‘sflfa'-ta FlFtF-tal’ 
FF. -atF ‘Flf95'4a fFCFF?' FffrCF C^FtF 'SfTFf Ft'4- 
FlfbfFf 3XFt7:4 C5W RF ^CFF b'fCd 1 3i:FrC4 FF FF 
RF-FiX'F fdFdFa 44C® 5XF I FFfV'FcFF fFC^F 4'4I'I 
“41 f 1?:FF (.FX'IF bttXFF ^ 44 44l?l FC® FCSI Ftfd, 
4lX4t ^ FlfFFf I ’FtW CFt 4lfF 3X4^4 CR^-^CF 
C>lt t FF^F f^lXWF C4fel di^FfF CB^^l I ’ ’ 

f^ 4$ ^l-'4;^ ’4tFfF^, FF FF ^FT 
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Title page of the 1st Edition of 'Rajarshi' 



WITH SURENDRANATH TACORE 
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Title page of the first Edition of 
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THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 

^fswfsl fii®|sir>tv|)1<l cs|ts% 



r.v»?:5?R<T vtiiTiot??? 

c^^tisl'fir*! ^i I ^t'^'Tif'ifHt'i c^c«>" 

^-rI^ c 5?1^ ^l^Ri 5151% -^fl^. 

5rli:''R '5RR. “CT't c?rf<ii ii?:iiT 

c^rt •ii^r'i ^T^sn tstIjis? i” -ii^ ‘ift’? 

C5i!r?n ■^-fiT4%-i;a'i' ^ 
^«ri I ^5 (t ASTI'S r.W'-irrS ■^Ul 511. 

-sinK 51-55T ^Tf^^rtft "'R 1 

's(»ta a ^st 'j ®i5i— ii? 

?i;B5 5 t^5t I 

f5T5j;'-i^'r ^?:55^ 5n ^?ti?5Ttvr -'n.m 
‘.tt^i ‘TTtrT? ^r^f, sTtuci ^4i’ 

CT%5t I ‘5H-.# -t^MRft, ^Pn;. ^t:R.^f5T S 

^pcf I ^i|5l1^ f^'-j'-Pil C^I '.11511^^3 C^FtT'TI ^Nr.^ 

55fi5fi'n =fiR srrR c’n C5T^' i ^TTrrr va^, ^fnr 
cn C'lc!> i '^n' 3 

'5r1c‘‘f’f1?:‘‘t f^3t>f «ii''^1-T. 'if^rs 5^34 af^i 

55 ^- ilicij; fl3lr.'n?l' '4f3f^f5f VC?!- I 4|:iC4f51 ^f^-C?! WSO:> 

5^^“f45rn?7f i ‘5F?Jr f;5pU.^’ 314 Mf^iiTiJF 44M 

43r.51 I ^4 5lP-l3'<i 1^131? 'irRIR^t I nw 

^5T'5lT.5R' ‘-tin ^65n 'T^*ta5itvf_ 

RRTc^^i 5iR’, ‘^iRR >iR-^ ^?:'5lii' 'd'^’H ('.■^'C^', Rt^' 
vTiy’. ‘-iil4lr.% iTlw f;4t«i 3 aT.‘R irlni ^rfs^i’ '4-3f3 
‘stt^rafH I 3Rs. 5mR 3 4i«-it£rfd T^rM r3f5T »ilf«cTii:5-i 
‘5C^ ■srRI'l ^ 351 ’ •; 1 41® 3 (R? 

'■•■tt5#C3. ^4f5jr4' 'dR^i;*'.^!')' c-\m\ ^i-ii dd 5)5551- 

544 "SCd I f^44' 4l55rl5f 3 c.'f*i, il5? ^ 4 IoR W 
RiR 'if1ir5n?;‘5R d^r^BT \ ‘nt?:® ^mi $/;® 

5iR r.^li ’ Ml5# d^ f35i rdC-iHRi-?^ I ' iilR CiRI'f 

*tt5lR' 'dW' dHsH^R >\rj:t 3t5R 

■dCd UlAr.^ \ 5?lRlf.3d 5llr:^-57 3 cAr.MrM i I 

cnffr^ld 5T?;5? 45 )j?:ii 4 R^5f moy ‘^iif^ 5iR5f<.f ^sir®’ 
'•'It5#5.'3 I d ^A'!f fddd •ri5f|5r5r|?:5R ^lirM r.'t-^ 

4^51 Rt I f4 di' f'-idd ! d ^451 wd"? S«5t5dd 
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s->\^ Vi^ ^1 I 

^r:'4 c^iTiTOir 1 ‘?rt^i ’ 

•Hk^F s ^^5*5(1 I 'rf‘Tt woR 

(T]r,y! fer.^T^ ffl^. iit’J’ fiifir 1 

5lR I iifsi^nt'i' 

fR^I-T rflMl ’rlT'.'S*^ I 

‘»l1=t7ff|'<,>Ff’ '4sfs stT^T'.'t'i 

TO ii-titRt ■^■^■\^‘^■^■r.W=K ■^■v.S RTT-sJfe I 

?||jj-9; fiyT.-^ ‘AfHS^ S I f^F? 'srfsf 

RT’RF'f ^ ■STl'Cil'.T T|1 0\ fif% il^w^ "STO Rf^7:*ii;i f57.5TTT | 
■•ll-l “^1-^” ‘‘Rb'^rtli-f'' '4sfs 

ir7.7PF Tff«t 'Av<-\ 1 ? TifsTio,? 

f'i^ R'i't I 3 f C'l’j)?:''?!' fefRTT --f iV,l 
I 

f^-fir.'.l|5R ?l|-<3 RTR^ RfiTO R-f "J5‘t ^RTTi^ I 
RtsiM ‘•'sib^tTiiR'’ turr fifvT R •iT:'‘r 'jr-t 
S\Tn> f:f-r'iT.'It7TT 5lR7.vp '4^1):^ TOR I 
'K^T r>.R3 -‘j? R^TO-f 5^fTO to 

’ll*! I 

^'1? fm\m '41? ’I? iT"»t 515^4 

4-TO? I ‘’-Tl^t'V.T fifir rvT '4iFt?:'‘lT I f?! 

■‘4l'5f|” ?i7;-43 fiUt -^3414 C-'fTR' ?-4l TO-f C? 

“?l's^t'V.R^1r4R4i ?^i' ?i I ??'txF=i14 CT ?uTOtr:i:3 
■41] l1 Rt??1 ^1^ ?? ^f^TOlt" i;i||?4l? 4^4511? I srf^TO? 
■44 '■R-R 4l5tR 4sf»4 4?T3 £14 ?3 f;4t4|4' 4’7:4 it4 

?T 4lb4l4 Cb^l ^4^ R7.4fg, I 

Rf44t‘»t r.’^FY.Ta^ flf? TO4 '4r4 TOTS? I 
7 . 4:451 •iJ4-4)4 ‘■4f5ff4”r£ ^ifil':^ ^TO^fb-r.^R ilTiTOtb? 
S^'-l'^JSlS I 74 4f'o; :^t4l r.trXI'^bb'? "5141 «4R4 41 I 
■^7:44 f444 ’-Sfrif???-' 4ir.4 iR 5f4 iJ443 ^4 I ilStiSn 

>444t4 ■£4'ft>.i; fif? 4l^54 4lr.^5r4 1 C4 4l®t3 ^44^ I 
4^t7?'7' 444 444-R14 Rfe44 F4, '£44 

•£14 ^;ft41 11414 ■ '^.44t '414144 ■■ 4t7R Rt? <il4# Cbtl? 
• 41^443 TOt44 I ilbi; 4ffiS'4T4 TOf57R4 “^R- 
7.»f44 I ” 4f4 C4 4f4 TO4 tlTT^ Rt»b4T f%5 74^ I ITO 
'<] 4f4 £,474 4f4, 4l7^ 4^t4 74143 ^44141 (Rt I vrf4- 
7;»t4l.44 4441 44^1541^11:^ 447^5 TO 

747:4f44 I Rm '3 f4>44 417:44 b4f4^ TOf54 | 

441341744 4'£ »lf%4l4 444 34fb'® 4l7i?1<-4 
74^141 7541744 il7i: f4f>Ji“*i F4t4 J 74^ | 4l5i4' 


444 7«l7’F^ “4t5fl1%-'4%51 ” 4711% RW4 TO 

f67:44 I fip^ 4144 f4f>4£i v’s it4 4147'oljfl 2|%51 
7574 I 4lfTO5T4 4447rTOI^ f£f4 444 ?2ff^it^, 4TOT, 
'4174, '474. S'RRtR, ■2147:4; #4 4l4 444 4ff»f5)4754 
411117443 4e ^ 1£44 f*r^l7’TOI R4€l4 TOR I 
'21474 ''pS 3 4^'43r754 f474? -#4 fit:|;75744 >21^ 

■4|4|74 44i£4tS744 ^^4I'£ f£f4 R744 I 7514^ C4tTO 
> M > 7. 4'i,44 TO Rt441 “flflfTO £4 '4''f4 75f4 I 

a# f^754 f^i!FR744 W 445 <lf4al4. ^ iTfil 

41414, 475 4l^il®R 41^ 74 f^R 47747414 i51 15147R 
f4f»45; TO STlI lf?I C‘-'t74 74 4174 2141744 475 

FI41 ''tl'341 TO 41 I Rf44l^»r75T'4ltC4'4441 f441 TOR 
R7'54 I 4fl34t7''R ^'dTS 11744 ?174^ 751^ | 

TfbitlBI 75'>l4 RR £14 44 il4Tt744 4574474^ ‘Cbl744 4lR' 
■74't4l®f4’ R 74 R 744 I i]4^ f4ff54 TO '21414^ 
4'=4|44 7'2ff475 Rr'Its lll41 f4frT|5T744 4t7^4 ^41 7TO 
RR “711141 " R'47i; 4744 I 4f44 44 C51'4l4 l?t41 

144114744 441^ TO TO I 74 Ilt4l 7544 74“^ Rr 41 I 
417'^ ■4til4''lf£ 3 '441H44S4T 44-74!^ 4144:7411 474 
B47i: TO I ■4t£VI744 7R4 RtiR '4744 4£ R4 I 
«4 74 4tlRl 474 4R TO ittb‘£4R R4T44 b4£ £1 44 I 
i|f£t 741^ ■4l74ti1t»IR3 744741 if4lr4R R 4 41 I 44l3- 
4l4 11174 (471^ 4^144 I R£f’? 74‘Tt 54 TOT 41 

R4T 4R'7‘-f 4lTO '21741^4 TO1 It44 '415^1 R^ 454 I Tj'-R 
4‘V744 Rl74l^ 44744 474 R475 I irRl74 4R4t74 
r.(i4R 4 R 4 474- 7511^ il4d^ 744|'R744 Rt74l 4Rl 4t 
• 4575 : I TO 3t' '4l>‘j #1744 75743 4l44 474 F^£; 41 I 
4(4 '£ F15TO3 4l'471R 41 I 

Rt2|744 4l7r5?4 C44f-tl 4N4l4 4441 41 '211444 
£;'74f4R 4241414 4744 4R 44° 744t4l4 41513 47R754 | 

RR TO 744 7574744 41'^1R4 ^TO4R 4Rf74 

'Sl1bl74'l4 4R 44R4?^ 474'7:54 '£14 STO 75747'74 

4'5l4f4R4 TO R 4 41 I 744l4 £ti1^ 4tR£rr451 I il^ 
44 4lfTO)4£R RiSTTR 4tR'£1-4l74tb41 3 4bR1-ilR 
^illR TO I ■£17'£ 3475474 4) V 74 5TO 41 I ‘3R 
4151 R-^ i15'i|l74^ 7‘R 44. R41til4754 417514 5147 4^ 
Rfl 441 , £l754 iTOt5 4:7‘tl44 474 75341 2141 '2144 R 
757TO4 ^RIR To '451741 2144 4151 3 RR ^4f^ 
474 474754 1 444 ^74ti1 RUrIRR 574 747'£4 llsRS 
■£14 44 il7® »ll4-5 Rt2l744 4l7F 1 74*tl74 R RTO 
R41R 11745 '21$ fb^SI £1774 44457 R 74 *211^ I 

21*|44R f5744 'IR 4747'^ 74 £744 47?^ £44414 
■£R41 441 fe4 44 I £4 74 RutIRT? 4l4'?l4 214: TOR 
'4' 341 4R £R 745R £«|43 44 47R 5^ 41 I '£4 
74 ^‘ 2 ! TO441R4754 745R Rr bFs 1^141 TOT I 41154 
^£^> 4l7R 4'R 4 R ^fR474 (U.S.A.) RtRR 74 444 
RrIRT? i"'44^ 44 I '£4 ■RR 44R 517314 'R41? 

^41 74RR Rit 4744 R’i RR 454 5131754 74£4 
7'^ '^14I 4RR ilTO 4744. 'R^ TOsR 5131754 f444 



Tf^^r 51 jf ■^ics; \'\ 

i^lspi ^n tr:^ ^iTlf&^tr.’F ^1f»l?:o?' i" 

ftW3 '^T.% 1 

fsfiT r^rs 

5f^ “srlf^ ^?:vT jpf? ^n i itsi^ 

f^r.^ 5^ fif -iTt'-t jpvfi 5jf%?:i; 

^1 V 5i?;«)T C4r iispTr^ if?,|'5 f;w»fft'C'jt 

i1v( >R?f r^r;v5 •s-fi?:^ I 

“•3(11^ ^ iTlsrlTTf? 5t^ 3pTT7r 

^’l’!fi (?if^ f%^ 5in?^f^3 ■■ftr:5 

»flf^ ’lift ^ I iiTl'4 ^ft^il^ tnft ‘j^r^rtir 

S’f'T •^I73~ft*ni5f7:^^ ■irl^ftTn -^iiirir.jpt ^i^f ftsfftsi 
’T’ll'^olJTr 3in5rl*i^ ‘sj^'®' I 31):^^ jTtir 

>!l3i'4r 3rt7:5 ^iifii ntvn^ ^ir.g; rt^ ’tlfe u Mlft ^ i 

'51'34^ ft?Tl5ir.M ill31 fti^ ^lki?:5 itsl'l' ^/.^T 

311^11^5 3nv|-^1i( 3rtr.5—r.^ SIT 3rtft 3rsiT?;sp s^ft^i 

fti spftTn ?” 

^^)^'S ’J?1?7'f ^fl5?^»t T>1^ Nobel ’IIST, 

ij’l^ fift ftr-^isT '«lbl5j=?, ft'ffl^R:?)'!^ ^ I r.^?rsi5i 
T?1'-f 1^ fift ftsfUsni?:’^^ ttlsT sfi^lsT I 
«II?:H^ ^T '■’t1^5W(’' Sllc-I il^-fr 'm ’TI^T ST5- #1;e 
sfft?;-?! f^ft ftFf ^s5lr ^ftit.^ivt s^Ti^fesr^nT i 
c^slr:^^ ’j^1??j'i 3rt?:‘4 ft'j-ftstiHJc ^i5sitr;v|^- ^i-gTitTsi? 
ftsT^n Sfl^ ftr.l/ST vn I ‘‘•^liwi’’ '5g''T sn I ii^’S' ft^- 
ftsT ■siTTT .ilsj CTlr:?!^ '4l^v I ft»T|^?:7(^ fis^iJi ;rr)»n 
Tm I 

CT|7?^^ '41^-5?^ ^ ^Fftafs^vliT a ft?fT? r?f 

ilTi; ^ 5]iii-i it?;*? 

I ^r^’Tl^.ff?- ip;«(T BTf ^"5, 

tiTi^fltsiTli 4of3 1 ft^-^ iiT-t 3r7:sT7:;p 

f4T.Ttf5r.-5rsT TilTTf^ (??1?:^ ’iftu’i iiift^^Fft^^ 

’im ft I ^iftftTiF fift 3|7 ;it 5F ft-P^ 3 spftsf 

®7:^rf57:5TST 3riw iii?T® ^I'^ircsi? f^csT 
^■■'11 "^l^ ^TTI C^M I ftft ^'-IST Jl’Cfts^^ 

ftr.^ ^’5[1^?rsp ■^l'^ sn r\fT/^ Rr-flft^TrST 

■•T5Vf ^4?:^ ^ f.«t*l7:4ST I .'ilrr 

■siiTS ^ift'-s TT^ihr:^ ^41 3rtsr& jj^sr \ ^pft 
r.7Tsr^T ’It;? ftT?^? ^tift ftcn fy>'M tt?? i)?!? 

<17;^ “3rt’iftr,»r? 'nlft ^ft i” 

ii]? ftf ft? 4?r r f.-® 3rt2|7pe =14^ 


’'flrrsp I i]3ft? =Tt“?f? ft4 i]’tl7:?'r 5tir i 

^rsTTtsn irbrci ••’ft?;^?' i 3itq^ 

4^1?:'? (TfTI^ft sTTo 4 3 5t<P'’ 5 sTtT^r C5C? 

’troi; I ft’SHHi^ sTtT^r Hft'-tTTiiTfl c5t:4c?s 

’17T5, 3rt^ <]w? 5i'i5f rffr-n-a sit^r ft^r ^rts^fft: b^sflTn i 
C?3 's^tftT'-tl7:i7r<T--STftrT 3 3(1*1?:?? ’I'iTfi: ?fr^''f?:‘5 

^(^iTTTt? ?t?|7??:*K 3 ??Tf4sf 3r|?7r5 

siftc-?*! I <]?i7 fts ^%?:?t?;’T? f;?t?;?^?3 ?o1? ^ ?i i 
ij^???=Tt“5n nt?:? ft'j"®!?'!? -^fzh r»r i ftft 

Tfl?:?? 4?? ijspft ^?:?l’?ft sift^ifs c?^ Ti?;^ fi’d'-t 
ft?:?f5?:5T? ?:? 3il?:5 i 

ft'j’^?'®!?:!: 3r?T?sr ??Ti4sn r?:® 3rt?3 ^rt? 

r.fr^l r? I 44sr ftc?^ ?tMf ’ft? 3 o1??l3 

*ltf1? fV=y?lsTt ftc*!? 5i:3??:?l'4T ft^f i ij?? 

?5?:?? ??:?( fbut^P-fri rr? oIm i ?&ft?^ 

^?;?sFi?’l 5ft ^miTT I 'I'-l? ”3rft-5 

3 ft?:‘l? ?F?:? ST=??Tt5T =T?? 'Tt’l??;? 41 ?t ft-Jt ^tc® 
ciimt? ^ricKi^-i f5f I sf^f^vr? ■^\r:^ ir?:sTsp aft 
5111 CSJIM ft?:?? I ?1‘?1 >i:,» ?r?r?[ -Sflfts ft?^' ft-T ftn- 

ft?n b(b1? ^sn I a'4iT r;'rc''ff5 

??:in??1‘4 ftf?^ Cf??’3i. ftfl!? y4. Il?*l rrifl 

ft\ ’I'ftin <:'4'r?r ?'7. ft?i?sF sitc'it^ 45ft; ft-sFi-?! 

=f?ft??TT I •?i?|®?.T i'-r? ftfTbftt Jft?:^?;?? 

?1“?:?1? ?;'T|'®Mt‘'i I r4?t?r*T 'ttfifsi?:??®? ?t?:?? ?.T?r 

-a^ ’?lsn ?t®tlTi '?-c?sT I ?|sri?;'-T?:ii? ft’ift? ?cw ?cw 

*tlftiftr.? ■£';■•(? f®-®? ?ifv?:? ??:??■ 4ft?i^ r?;® ?tM? I 
?tft? ?l®1’jft ^l’? ?:?t?3-Jf ftf'bis irc? rMr?s I 4HT ^®1 
??ft r.5ft’tft ?r7r?? ?i I ’5 'P?t?‘? 3 ?ft- 3rt?;4sff^ ?i 

^T^rclol n5’7rrr.-T ?I I nr:^ ® rw^\ ftw'f ■Er.TT 

aspftsn -irt *1? ?i>t B?:® f;"'!? 1 tI? S’I? ??? . ?i^c?? 

srt®' tiTift? 'it?:=?^ ii'-(f-( 4l?ft) ??? ?t'4i 
^ ??? r.? nbi'i a?-' ?TT (;?5l?:?i t-o ^f? ^up c??:®: 
4t?3 ®t?t3 ftsri y-jufsTTS ®1? »■•(? '-It?!? c^Tc?! 171*11 

?M®; STI I ilf®?1s7T ® ^7:ri FC?^ vfi-4-5 I vtf%. 

-ssM?;®? ft?? I 4?1i»i ??;? bc? ?1? ?irST aftlc? 
Ktcn I -a?? a?' a^F 4??i? a?? a^-F ^sf"? 5ft 

^.-^l^'-ft^fftFlTl I 

'®1?4? ?r»l? ^?1?? ?ftT r;*!? F?:? sn? t' 4? 4?1i;? ?|?i 
TF'ft??? '5??T f45?:? 4?:® ''Ilc-F 'ilrn C4?:?fR;^ 

V?T ft?rs??if? sfSTT ??;? SF?®T. ?! 41?ft Tt? '^Tin F!'-1 SF®??! 

3]fF 3 i:t« 1T ^f'jTTSirST STl 3? I 


?1?1? c?? ??? 3 fifT 7; iflt; ???■<? TRi^trr ?? ^'itfr ^ftrr ?rE^:i 1 

^ ?ft3l?, TfT «tftTT? “? Vg ^ftn ??i . . I 






SftTi ^*1 ‘Ii1^ 'St^f- 

>i^t' C^p\'-ir.^ I -'Mr.'i'f ijifi?! ntcTf 

\S;l''f-?:^i1C‘'4 — illsf-Ttsf^t-r ^Cil (>f^ ^-M^r *I??iT siCri' f^f'^r 
5T.lil ^n I St'.K I 

'5^ 3 4if«r H N'<-f ■ilirif-=T-1?i itTf S'-f? cn'-lM- 

■•^I'l' =il^‘t 5 'j'n'ii •it-ilofc^ Tt!?:^— 'if'? 

'dfs^lw -Tll^lc?!^' yspl'lfr ^ITtf^'^til— -fl'-r ■5t=T 

f;in5rrpt1»l ^'ri^blff 'dlCl I 

■3^W?’.'ra' CAtt^ wfvHild 'AAA CA*\'\ it-^i^T— 

fdi:'f»TT ^fa^i w.‘Ay. i -Sts' ^'T’^'-l ■srlfjp^'T 
fi'pT i-'^T I 'dt^T (?rAn.'=\ oi 

■•,1^' stf-d! CS’r.-nfbr.M^ I 5F1%. '-ilf'k 

^’t ’TCSflTTni C^T^i 
>RiTi''Tt 'Jcviidt ; n\rpA '4Td'P51.’ 

•iV.-t CA •lli'-fiT^ [’A'Ar.-'AA 3l?."£ CAANAA ^S3 

bfe ••vjg w.^— il5- bfru 5-'.^l CAA £bfT 
'■tSt^ I 

'tf%<-t Sllf^'^do' ^^\A-ip'J.^A 'df£ -AUbP.AA •f'-'fl SffJRTl 
Sf^ '3 •AVA OTtintd 

AP^A\fiLAP ^M'T-tWd f-ldt*! >r-3l^ 

';'-lt'dlM‘^5 cAW:a »r^t-'-t -irif-g^m i 

^feicdT iV'il'a'ii-d ^CA : 

r.^Tlr<5r ^'jA’fiAA CA'C'A'A (bipb-s, l 3 '£l^£'f 

^t5T=T3 'f-lla^'lt'-'l'C-T- 3 "ttw fAATpfAXA^ '^A]AA\A 5RT S'J.WT 
cwA] fH5f I Ta^/c fd. ^^p. 

■‘1 TitT^r fitHt (■.‘n*-^ ^i'.-rir.sr'T 'dt^“-5t taaiMcata 

■A^A m I AA)waVAP^ (yrr/A. £Td A'A\a]^] AVA. 

=^TiI5l=I ^^FXA Aii CA 'ifAAKX ~i\A #1^^ dt^ll 

•A^7.-A] d?' '^r.-^A Aiv I 

£,r^ "VVJiat I <>\\<' to C;iirisl” 

'4r.'i f^'dC'yiT "bb^b:, ^Ttrsw 'dd# b'-K^ #t'?T I 

tT|:ii:g,^- i^cvfri --t'lcu; 

'Ar.AO::,A I rt-ll -iriTl-d 'S'd-r ^SC-T I C^ff^ ^tf^l 

■A-'tA (Tf»f5Tr-r, #rr otiTr.^'f 

'^nftiTTCT f%“ipT"ff^ Rf^, C’Ti^ Y'=Ff RR'? 

^tR ■srlR^ •sr’itTiT^ jp:*fT 
'^Tt^r^tRiT Jm'Pttd^ftW cn? 'A-AA AfAUA i 

‘‘c’lSR'n' -TtCT “Rti A^.'-h ■srtcM -stiR 

Rrl R“5^ I ^R if-pifi (ttm, -’AiXA 

■•ttfsR':’^^ ■^«J7PT ’^R CAA I RIr Rwnt R-tcn 
■ijt ^A'iAAlA^ R'-fr.tSt; -nfR R-rtTrS I “ftf?- 


5^151. snff 0 ^ifgficfOoi 


’#'«R'T-ld RRu JificT't RR>5«ir:< 

«t^l CAXA l....-'liFhl ^'41 Rsft^ TTRC-'tTcT C*t«T 

?1'^5RI CT S^RtR RttlR*T3 '-£1^5' -IR.TI 5jrf^.gf 
fAr.AAA AXAX'PA ^R it?:!; ^Tt^TC'^f n'3rf£ R?:?tt:(R 1 
R"? R-TR ACA^ 'AfA'ACA d^rR ^iR^ir) Rp.?r 
vauR R I i,»t?:-7i ■s-rlR R^tTR-r a^^afcAca 

AJS^ ie^R 1 :TR ttR #'51 I HR‘t ^rfap^FR n^3f?T 

iji? i|t'tt?i'^r?T?:''»f5Tt^if FCSfl 1 " ‘‘(<lt-rt??fil'’ 
■5r^#f RT5(52f £.|7:5rt^?nt?i 1 i: b'-^b— b^s^) 

tffRd R^t cvt?:^ 4C5fq ; 

£5Pi?(^ fAA\AA Rites R.:?:?^iT R?r^— 

f5R3 '^^5?!? “tlRRR- ic*t I 

R'-fR'^Fett^ A A QAc=f ‘ttRRe^Fs^:?? 't'fli? 
’tRr [xn WPS'AA bSibi) AA ^R ^f%<FfiR JfR ! 
Rr Rpf.-i — d.s^'Sf'Ti ffR'-f riRp^tr 

•EttCtSft^ >r!m5t?^ iHC-bt^ r.A'AA\A ^AF I “ItRRc^^ 
•iRcd 5^W?T1 AACA^F irit^RM >il& At fetf# it^Ti 
AA^PA AaAKAA R*TT I 'b/PAF.AA ^Tit?! Rt?TR:F 
I'^t'.'l^ ‘RtR 4A° RNTtd ^^h-T {a^J.WA) ^’3F#?:i i]#^ 
#3 CAAATaAXA- dRcsfy AA At ‘ItRRr.PFiJT 
-5iti!l^ xrtr.-s CA ‘tlf? sft-ra'i Ar.F^ 5fS'fli ?rRcify, 

StR vrfR^t RtRfJFtl- ^IRRRc^ ?^nE.lTr d^-R?:^ l’’ 
f'l’nlPi!; 'd#it sf?i!;R7:w?i t^^r.A #R ?^:?RWd 5R?T 
^Tf'^rs vc?r I 'td'ttrRd ^£Ja,5^C5F Rr^^,'— 

"Vou know, our l)csi lovi- was with you, while you 
were fightins; otir eause in AlViea”. £^tt€t?^t*f 

^=f?R Rt^s'dle# 'd'-'hi ’T°?Rf'-t — ?iRs !:i R'dRP^ 1 

Vff-y-t -sttfsp^Fi bftb" ^ic5r Aku zr!:ACSF ; Rffi-t 

t;wR 'A\fAXA ^^ — ihrft'rR'ifed? caa "a a 

»•() ; ?j|tj ‘\oiiyo 

#r '?f.<i 'ffR'-t Rtfsp-pR AXAXW , ; aAa ot#! 

A\XAA CTRfr bT?rt:57, i|*R ¥Ri I iR TfRl 

A^PXAA ?F?:<T, ilC'f'T R^R ^.A, CAA 

Vvb-jy AAUP I 'dfsditr' TSTfifr 

ResiR^ I 

' C^fAtXAA ‘ERRe‘i’?r R'TIitf ^;|t 

?■?.■? '-i|Cl#t'f AF.A il^i?| Rp3ff^ 

^ 5?:5Ti I 

Vff^u) itftRp^t 3 if^i RIP't ■^f5tc^'^ ; 

sR RR f °5r7 3 b^c=T»T 4‘c«ffR7R c^e^F^tft ^1 S*tR?:^*f 

Rwr (Rf5rh5-r'j, ^pTR s 



I f^wTi^ra fro 

— C>T^'3 'JI1«l^-ft'nl5BI I I f^ 

^s>^8 »llf^f^i;^^47r^ ^]iw c^^f ff(r,Tir,|^i 

513I -G f*l’''PF'4‘f »llf5f^l^:5^\5^^T 

'SIWTT f.^7;5}1 I 

*‘l'hat you could think of my school as the right 
and the likely place where your Idioenix hoys could 
take shelter when they are in India, has given me 
real pleasure and that pleasure has greatly enhanced 
when I saw those dear hoys in that place 1 write 
this letter to thank you lor allowmig your hoys to 
hecome our hoys as wtII and thus loirn a lix ing link 
in the Sadhana of both of our lives.'’ 

iifl5':rlr''l7r -ii^ '4*^^ ‘Aia ( 

f/i^f 'lor (;q7;«l*! >s-8 i 'ii? 

<i’=in '4r7T <i) i 

5S8 0 5?:^ i 

c^la C*!^ (M'A C‘Mm I 

'i4la^Tlc‘'<i^'a MT? CT^ c*iv ii1’=('K c4i^ i 

-ill f%=i?;TjTT, 

Vii ) 

-•-IlClsTl^- jy^^'lryf «Q7.7[ vsi-jf^ ^ f*\rAh I 

^r/\ cfirTf "sririf 9lrA\>p i 

i^f ilTi' bf<t'31*H7:n ■5ft5j s rniC5, 

sfim? csd<i’Hr’ I 

1^*r7l5FJi«i b-leaTil ■47>|7.r5 *llf^sf.1?;=T- iCJr I 
1%^'i ^c|7i5ij5T, <|^:r, I 

‘iT-lT’.OlTI Ol =T-j'^M '47,^1 =^7 ,Tt?|- 5|-7;y /.>|1<.t I 

■iit ^5i7.'^'i- ^ilTiT.-Ji jqir.cn i 

^°q'S 017.^ '5i<T7.o 'ii7>r 5;>1ji7/5 ''1l^7.5rTf CT 
51^ 51^^7. 'il^ '^31 ii?F7.;^^ 

'®ri7.5. I MlCl'sjl 

iAW-p ( C5f--<pTf1-?t I 4*1^ ■i7l'ii7.^T 

“The teachers mul 
students ejvei whelmed me with alFeetion, the leeep- 
tion was a bcautilul combination of simplicity, art 

and love !’ 

51757^ '$I1^C5'd C'^T:!? 

^J57T ?l1^l ^7,^51 I 

^ 5ll3Jl7( ‘<11=77 

I ‘c^fiiSlI^ 5 S) C?-!p7i'ly1 C''tt^d=1 

•T'i7 ^111? I •T7l7l I 

ftttj C71H7,5T ^I'TTslTIT.'rtl ’1’=f C'-'lr^ 'ff^'-t 

'5rit%^l7l ’iliitsd?' a fdil? W';i7r3 f^tC'irt'C’d-l I 

'Bl7::7i'fl;7^ C'lt^Ti^Trsf i '^■=1'^. "il^f 

^^7?f ^TN^l^f cT’i^silC’r "^<1^ =)ir-’b5 fbO ‘511^11^’ 
^^’rc’'i7;'=F^7nc7|7.5R i 

vb^ 5l1b' "tlfsl^l7.'4'vir'T >i]75TT[ ; •35jTj 7Tftl?^‘<f 


^If=i7,<t.-5i1 *7fe^tfe7/-,, rp)-^'] f?7^7.i;<;r, >|:r^ 

^ticTio =5w ^&r< I 

AT?^ '^■^1 VCi •'A'^IWA =TI I 

Titvpy.i il'f fipf^ti fWit^Cn-i’ 

3 c^r& =tf:^i'i ii=i noivi fifjT itH- 

f%»fcb5 ;-- 

“'®I1''IH ^;5r=1 ■'iRTipft Iflf^f f=TW7t'?l 3 ftwr^fT//}^ 
f^fen P<l7i|[i:(5Tt-f I -illfi ii|^Pr|>i'i1 

>ra7:^‘ '27t(:RtbRi RprPi! =7f7i--.iR i (?ri=77;\5bTt 

^f^=ic'5 ’ifw 3 f'lR'-fTTi faces' =tf:n w.aa 

^ I ^I7r3 'dbf'tl'^'T s iRTt.rr 
f‘l’?=7W^i ?f7;*; ^itR, f7if7l‘7l?n 7tl7“^*4l ?^>r i]7- fw.^ 
7171; 'dl=7 =r-ft=5l=i ■•iRrif4=f fipJFTrt ^tPs n-c^ i ijv jt-tr 
■• 1 =‘<n Rlf-I f‘‘l’-T-=7fw'^IC=7 =5d=11^'^7l-I I i]=f-‘SR f‘‘|’ 7='4 

4f‘<ri dlfec^iq I =7lV|-a-3 4l?=f43 ii?" R:-! 
stq I ii^ f<i5|c=r =fdi77Rl‘<lC=7 s^RlSt??! fifd 
f'‘i’:|-C4=tl Jlfr *7.74^1 VA, 5^4 H 'd-rflR-l it5l4 f.tC574 
44 HllPdTR I fif4 f44lt‘7lf4474 “^rtCTt 

4417:^’^ btfd \ " 

'o44 ^I1.^|R4 4l4'4bTt4 41414 3 4f4ii:4 i4 A\\‘J 4‘<t4 
f.'ol'SR 447. il I 44l!44l'7;‘<t4 W.'> ’lI'-Tl'i, WA A f447?'r 
4''li ; Mlil’T.rt iis' 4;ft?i7'^44 f7C4t4l i; 441 4I»4t 

44l=S=7l‘<f3 !?lfbT.\54 44771.4 R | -^ArMA CT 

fif-l C4t7'4lf=>'4 biTJ 3 f'‘P-T4C'f4 4574"'. r44C>T 47144 
f4; 4f44 47.-1 (.im 447:4 ^14liw!^7.-i :if41 f44'4 4144 
44r4. f4^? l7 ?l71t 4-4‘d4 T^TR.il I M1‘i;T^rl4 4C5 ■‘3^1 
f7if^44l4 ; it?' [ 4574-14 Aa 4t44.Til7ri fsf.t 

■5itll4 '-dfitl 47;4 'sMl'dll’ 047:4 5044 ( 4 ; il4Sf47 f“lf4 
114 f447;ii4 i[0'44 04147:4 4r4 [‘T'rfbTiRR I 
^JA 0^.1 41 i:A T'^H^ f'^41 4"40-l4 41 I il4 4:'dl04 4-1 
444141 4;»i7.4 444 47:4 f4'Gif54 I fif4 f47>'4 
04404 «r4 (‘'0477571 ■!'r4'‘|7.-44 Sl41 I 44l?T4l‘-'l 474'.'; ^r4 
0^.14. f4^ 114 ^47 -11477717 4H (47. 1 v)1^r.i4 41 | 

44^ 3 4f44 '-I7;47 ■5)5'fit7:4 4? ■-!)'4F1 00i4 I 

5t4l=F=(t0'44 ^‘y.TlItR O'-tra bt3[-(‘l4441 41117^74 

4147514 4l7rsr O-iO'-f 0'7i04<r (>" 4l5, Mn^h) I i)? S'04f5' 
■•rt4 0=0*4 ( 5.74 I ijVo’;i4 51114 44 ^14414 i=4 I 

i]*l77n 2|ri4's44 ^l?(‘^•r '-fill (444 404 Rl^lO'-I ^4l(^ 1 
541 I i i(^ '/tt54. 04‘-'t4, 4lf% 441^ jfp 414— ■5rt-?l44t>Tl41 
44 4lsr 47714 I 'srWTR ^fl44'<l44lfi '141=4 

(^^ 4l5'. ) ‘•'HlT^^I cstwTT b04 0'4C44 ; '11444 144 

4(5 '-ITR (4774 ■*14 5-1:4044 1404 '■tlf‘Sl«104l4 'iTl'-t 404 
0^10514 I l4f4?p f44(t‘<Tl044 40^ ■4l2l7.:|4 C4l'-l 4l4 
5l4 I *1044 0=^^'4l04 '<1141 47‘4 541(4— -51044 144044 'df* 
Ill7!|44l4l7.44 05P4 I 

t;5' 4's44 '104 ( ) 4(44-1 il4 '( 4 ( 531 ' 

*1444 r(i 40=( 5t1i1-#t 1147147 04*1044 405? ^4(^*1 
^OR.i ; 4f4’4 405? I4'7?‘l4 '5lt0^l5'4l4 "51444 3 'd04l5n 
i^R 574 I 4 I 





'-ItCl^ 'd^f^i ^ii?*<l5R -a?;^ c^t^rP f^r.^ 

f\(.^ nl’sd'flfii^F 

•vqlr.J«it5fiTr,iF -^ t;:® r.ff'<i1si I 'fd’lTFiM 

cn ’lajifl'n fTrV-fGi (W.-A^. ii Jfstn f-rfeS a 

sTi— ai -a^ ‘sltft^t? TETjpf^vr i 

jj’l*? df 5?:^ w??? I c7\i y|5)Ji 

^U’^t OT't TirtPPT I f^dt?:iRf fafjT 

.ar’a*M ^(<i’?t?f a^i'^ ??:?n i yic*'^f- 

^ina^ C*i'al (7ft=P a "srlf^ a'C^^T ^icsr <Tf»ll 

■4^f.a I 'd^5fa ?ilfd -s^ K? 

jrcw JidiT iAT.A\'A CACAf^a. a’l'j a5‘ * 11 ^ 31 ^ 77 ?? a?:^ 

!4l?;^V7 ^75t^ ‘j 5>?r^'^|5T | -^fA C^r.*\ cmAtA 

'■Aa ( a r>i7;^li^«ii' ) ^f^^lat'f r.s^lsHl?;^')' 

■5|l€l^t T^tr>f*7 >17:7? Tft^tn, ^r.i ; CA'Ak.A 

5l®1 T7t7T S^fs a iiCAA 7TI I -alJIfR)- JK^lT 7;7I ^vj(;^-5j 
5-71, a)7I f^-l-nd AWA TflTI 7n I TCA t^r^TA '.|7.5<|- :ir.-Hi 
f^?i7;7H ^t^n I ‘-It^twt (.AT.AA ■^■f« ^T ^Tsf, 

■S'^i9*Tt‘"'f ^f^5p<l 'Si''7iT I 'at^?r5'*T 

’wiftTi-ai >i< dtsTn 7ilc<, ■®r'i'fs>v{ 5 i?tt 

TR SMC’^ TSftftJi 51 fjigc^— ntS’^Tlfs, 

•i(4^fa. TprisfiftfiTi' c^r.'vf 1 a^^^ ■a^’ 

7|Pi?r<li CT fdc'XTfd ^C^fe^.c^iT, an 'Miihaliiiii Giuidhi’s 

Ideas' A\%'^ryrA fJl=*pii? 55t7.iT ®i^ a r?:5r|in | 

stw.iit'd 5(l7.^|5TiT UA’-Am srfV::n vtiiji-.sTi vn ; -sr?:iTiF 
’^t’iTl *iT.Ti CA'A I ‘.-ll^t^lCip iyf\r.AA 

^1 ‘flTit ftip AlA ipiolMlW 'dlftco f'iT.^iT I 

■at 71i)7.T( ■niilTSiTtvt ;^ls,-5 T|3f.?;fl a^CTlC^il 

fil«4a>l7i^'1 ^’>-t I -JTlSHtrHiTP ilfTlTO-T I r.n»l|iT cdc-p 
i1|il7iii€t ^MT.ir cAi’A'a I At =Tv:,jf?r 'Ar.A ( >i|7.5t) 

M1^1^ it»|i7 iAA sttdT.a fef.^iT, a'-tiT -pfd c>f»ll7..( f'/|Tn 
aip-alfa Ar.A ntn^ir 1 OHlif ''tt#T#t'T irtasic'-l 'yST^itT; 
Jilfy^f ^T.’asfT.iT ^lal'-iPaS AAT.li “stlJTIiT I 

’it^t I ^'Tr5’7tTC‘^f'f rtT:a «t;:®r5T I 

Mt'iilwt bfl'fl-^lip'i' i(i7.ii|ia*T ^r.<<,A I -r-flrS-Tt'd 'if'-'P-t 
^tTIilf'l'Fl ^ipif T.vfTiiP fjpC-lC&iT I 'ifti'twt ip^TJfl^l 
alf.>|T.2)ST_ at*ITI^iT •i|''|Ti*P bTTipl-’t’T'tf 'A\^.^]A^.AA iK^TT 

tHCa ^1|C^iT 1 ant aTT^tiT ‘tlftfi^sFaCir CT. >S)i.ft) I 
At ftf^T 5(l!:5TtBin I ii^n ^t»MT 75?® ip1®j?p fircsiTf 
^(■.■a ^tiTTa ^TiTtiT iTt I Ar.^ a?r»Tfe:5fiT 

3iytm r.i?«ltt, "fdrrtft^t^. >TaMb^ a\AW'1 

'daf% I 

>S)ao nt?:?! 'fftiJiTt'-'t '.stir C«t^ ^‘btaTT A^CA 
^TTR I ^‘ii^ ai*tiT oWa dif%^ Tfipfil 

ilT7T7:&‘ ; 'atT.a CiTt'-tidiT ^r.A;A fiT I TlftaRt'n a^iT 

f^«lf5T?5riT CT ^^ttCtwt 5f sT:iT S^nf^a Tfc^T 
C^FtT^Tl ‘arMl in AAA nt'jTTtt sfta I 

an^*1<r ft#?! "iAZZ^ 'iftaits^ (.'^\j:aa c*f7i da fs aipi 


v»t«n:aif 'dfafiTfa sin 1 r.nt wti WTiffTR 'dvt:T 

S^fdai ( ?.di Tsnitm ) I ip^ ncd-T "cniT^- 
II13 7it|f:iTfani dCTTt^iT fdftsd ^T ^fTIdtd ^Td #:¥ ^frai 
Sddf^ dsfdd I db‘i at dfe. dd’S OKAA ddf cwt®! 

®®r5d s'd’Pd dt'^fdcip iTif®GT fATM.^ I wd acrf 

^(tPGdl , dNTIditT:^ ^f^a f5d I TEffTrtT:^^ ddtad 

CAr.Af: qf%; ftfCSfn iRdgt^ I ildd dtddds^^fdl Sdla FCnre-iT 

^mtr.ifd dc^f dipi firlf^ iPdTra; 1 c^iRt atc«fd dddhiT- 

a7:ad datdad fsfs CA f^flS ^WCdd ftn^tdatTI I 

^tddi -TTiTmtTrd df^T sr^Kdam^ ^tdtrrdd Ttn dlfd d^f| 1" 
fd^td CA\A CTifdd CAr.^ CTpddtd ^t^fedd dCdT 
d® Stfd”®iT •^>ttft#t?:ip iptdtdtcd dtfecd fdcdd ; add 
ddtjffdtd Cd atd‘f Cdd. Cdfi^ adTRI idd^td I 

atddd aTIdl ilTT^7v5tdr.?®d ddl d’fddtlRd dd®1 ; 
tfad7.d ddddtdTTfd Cal d''!^ ddl dtdTTg std ^tT:5<. adtd 
Hf’d ^IcVd dCdT ■sf^T^Cdd 3 ddf^^ncdd '-Jdf d>7d Cddtd 
c6?T pctjcw I din cddcddi cwa Tditd? i f%fd 

Cdtd‘n ddCdd dfd dt dltd dtd Pd aCd f%fd ^'tCir 

dtdafM wrdd I dftildtd -ttfafdCdTSCd I f®fd fdb- 
fda Skdd; dT3, cf’fdiltd diftcd fnf'b’? ‘■'ttfca 

dtdCdd dl ; CdC'ld ipdCSidt dda Cdatt add ipTd'tdtCd I 
d^ifdld dd1d BCd CdCdd I din dTt^ 5-Cdt I -ittft#! 
^d»ld add ipdCdd— ddlSSiltd did ipd'Cdd ;-- 

‘'#1dd d«id ®^1Cd did. ddsHtdtdtd aCdl l" 

did ddt 5 3dtd dtgifddi ‘5tt€t#td %dd Aa fdd®5 
5d I ^fafd ddd dddlatd 'dldCSd. add atdl ^tCd' dwd 
ddCd AVA “ttdtd I ddniFdld Cif'ldt^r-P “tt? Pdfd -^RT 
■dd^Cdtd l^tdiT d'Cd ddTTdd “'dlfd aitCd? ‘df^iddd ipdfe l” 
^ ddltSdld fd'J-at^d fbdiflfdsr Cdtbd ^PCd 5t3r- 
^dflCdd fdCd ^Tiia® dicdd C^^ltStd fdrrip ^"dd afdCa 
dddd Cdd PTdCTjJd I “tdt'fl #td— ad3 Cdd ^Ca PCrd? 
RT.v'fd ^rdT I ^*4«td'atd did iAA ^dtdt I d» ddd 
dCd firstc a §df?a P^Cdd I add CddtCd I Cdfird 

ddiTtd '.'tt€t^?t 3 di^dtd^ dfdd dCPP Cddl iPdCa aCdd ; 
ddCdd. dfdd’ dl ddd 3 ^ITI, atCa ^ dCd? ai^tCd AJ.A 
Cd^tCdl Sfba dd' I ®1dl «dCdd fd^Jatdftd dfPl^d 
ipdl I atddd fAA fd®dt7:ifd d^tl? CdCd^ d1^ ?tWtd ttddd 
aipdtfd Cbd‘ fdCd dfdd ?f7; a acd f^d I 

dif^ ‘tftd 3ia ‘dddfsd fdCip dtCP^ ; aft 3 

ip^fdlt' dfdcip cdd?ra acdd »ttfafdC4aCd ( I'SjH" 
>bt cipipdtdt ) I '-tlft^nd dfta difdd ^cdip did cddi 
l^Cdl TStCdd ^IC'ilt>*n “ roo sacred and personal in 
( haracter lor recapitulation.” 

^TT^fiT “The visit to Santiniketaii 
wad pilgriiudKc to me.” 

f%fip|d dcd aip ^tdtdt dt'df cdcd dtcdd ; ‘nt€t#td 

W.'A Cddl iPdCa c^ncd. fiifd -atCdi f%®td1 ^^Tdd “fip 

cdcdTj dr°dt ctpcdd ?” dcdd cd rtf^^d^ dtcrcdd 

C'-'ttdldl CdTTdC^d I #PP dCdd “Gosala is 

Gosala. But Santiniketaii is India.” 




IHh CALCUTTA M"NlC(l*Al. CAZF-.Ilh 


I*hntu : Huld Mahalo^iabis 
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^ fTOrf|!:5R I (Tfi 9^ d 

'^fsr fif^f ^/ttCt^'l'T tic* i 

^'1^ ^5llr^ C’tC^f6.?:?R ^I'tTi ^fFl 

^P'jr.sl’j *tt^'*ibl?r 5l?'‘t ^r< I ^ 

^ttCl#tC^' Tfgjri^ ■;^ (;«|-{J ^^•|;( Sflf^THr CT^ I 

(^S»8^, ‘\t ifl'.tJi?) 57f if.^71^ 


515^ I 4r^-v(^ 3T'-tiT '-^.^- 

■«T-tw 'iff^'JT '4'-[?r?^^ 

5fi^'5^?:5n ; ct^'5rr'^FTc=T^ 

■*F^':^ii {>5>ft> ) I 

'otai; ^ 'a 

C^rl- TTf'^ ^5‘Tli:? c^ I 


c^’^t’i ^'('•1 ‘?’ic=M 5:c* 'ftn— 

(p#«ncn c^i B-T'-f c-si'-its -iti:^ - 
^itr %.9, ^<in •TIcb, >i-i-«wt«f^ ^Tiwt I 
’I’t-i f^il^l^i 'd‘ff-T =ff^ 'srif8 
d‘tt^ ■•irti[T=T C=FN’ftC^ JIt<I ‘tlf:!— 
cit^ B^‘t wwia 5rtc5i '^'•1■•ltc<1i^ 'it^— 
cndt?! yMt!i Jitc^i =n cn— 

n^t? f'^, %B. Jr=l-^^^l^'^•l i)ic-ii II 


■ir55Ftd C51 dm dl ■•Tt''ftd C’t’'tt(T ^(^1 C’FI 

ddm f^, d'kB, d^-5tdTJ:'id 3ICT I 
•iCd '-Ittd CTdl?I '«?IC5 •'afd 

c’Tdm c-smti ’r-r '®(i‘h 
nft 5im '^t'j; «dm 

CTdm 5i‘nf dtcJi in CT 

ddt-T F^c 5, ’mu iltcB, >i^-?m!t>r‘i 4;;^ i 



B5> <5(1^1^ 'iO'i’K 


O 




5rojf W^-'tD- 

^f^#t ^'Ilf^i I '«1'1'M'''.^'T =Tt^?:iT 

^ ^t:=i sjWs: ^ttrcr of^ePiw-r 

^3r #0^ j^‘r ^'1 5r=i ^t^fTsTi;; -t-R'sJic.'l ii=i” 

'®rf!irn =fl§t^ l\r.^ '4^it*Vit 4tst^t '^^r.'^ i 

'-£1 1%^ ^ I ■57'^tf-H ’Tt*ft4'4 SfC-M 

44^ <?I 44ti!FTt‘4 ^f^'rl’T (MMTm ^«t 

'^^Tl5l?:44 ’SRP^t f"ifiT 4iT=Pt#t 4-#^ ^44— 

■sf^t'S, ^tfii 'P’4 it'T CbV.'-^ ‘-i^A 'Ti I (.y\ '4414*: 

>44‘-t =m4 r7if4^44 A''W C4fr4. 4 ••'(4 44. Cn 

w1ft-*rjirf.s>7 ■444lf4i; 44' C4f^ ■i4j;''ll4' '«f4?nf- 

‘44tfe;*4 '-It'f’ — 'f^ 4" ‘44 fv' r 

4’PI^ 514 ^^44 4RtC4, ^4l4 CTf'R '*1?RP 44t4* 
44414 C5?14 4|s?f r.?rt^4 5‘?Rrlr4l4t4 44if5?r^ ’sra 4:4?^ 
44r* ^14^ 4‘!r4 £.4fw4 44t W*Tt4 #1^44 ^TRT Sr14l444£ ^ 
4r44, £*14 4*J 44 ^444 4-f^ fTOrfir44 I 

C44 f%:4l 443r'f fe'f f:‘i'’lr;4 41 I ■*C4 '■5141 i) 

C*f'4r4 £^4 f4’*4'-4l‘5|f44' 4i4, *14 f4*4‘’4f4 4i4 I 

v.r \5l4*, 44f*C4 f'Mtr.ii':. *f4 
'*Tf^r* 44^ tf-a f4°Vf44 *f4 I 


4-f1?:4 f»N1?;4 *f4 CT1‘.'14 si fbC * 

444-4”'j^1 4C4i f^Cl S4yl4 I 
♦ >l< ♦ 

c*itMi:4 C4?:4!ji ■jf4 4:47:44 4|7:4. 
f444 ^I4l7:‘;|T fvVf 47Rf^ I ' 

ft'Tpt 4t?'tC4T 4f4 41 7p4l4t fr:41 *# i) 

4if41lflRl 44 £44 44C* ■41'C4 C4 "414 ‘*11^4 i*!:‘-'r)4 

41 :^7R14 frip. il4", C4^ 4f4 '*14 ^^147 ?i4 *7?! 4 'ipf^*! 41 
’ir.® ®l4v*47:44 r.4 C'4lC41 '4l4lf44’ ^*5l4 '5l4 

1514 4454 5T4 £5rf44i'*4 I A 4 *4 '44 ', '414413 

f?i'iff5i^PT f;'4i7:^7r44 £Sf7RT=Pl:“t '*Ti?4^' 47:® 1 

‘44i1’^7RT (14 C4l7Rn ftf^T* ®14®14, 4l4 ^44 44 ®14®- 




47144 ■S’fSTTl'St* £414*1 447:tli 4775*4. *14 JPlT:^ 4^1^11^ 
£4^* ?7:4 44 4417:4 | 4717744# 444*4 ^1544 f4 : 

Y'^ *14 7;4t5774'-1. ^I^Mitf 5-l7:“*, 

4iH4774 4''44^,*i^4i445' 5|T774, 

*4 (747:5-'4'Sit44 4tft47:4i 4t4l 
54774 ^;'i4'-tlf4 4l7:W -5rf41--5[t41 I ’ 

■4 ■'pf4*# *177$ f47T7*Tl4 ®t4 4'-i54 5774. *14*14 'Pr‘Tt4 
'44144 4TO, fTp^l 44 (74 417:4 41 (74 4i’--'ri 4f4 4| , 1%-? 
(74 4f44' 41(4417744 41(44177^4 47757 £54(4f5* *14 ^4774 
'441^* 5774 44^ '^'f^'14 £4t4=4— 'dlfl4 (W44 ■4l4l-(7b‘41 
‘■-117474 4775?' (4774 f'l774775 ■5r1WP4 (47744 Cb'41-‘44i. (51^441 
■5I4 (4'W 44774 '4l5t4 (^7744 ‘<P''X4-4'-«4l4 'SlPi 444 4(51774 
77*774 77415(777557 *44 7# £4(57(744 (^T4 *41 £414(77^4 44 
4(45t4 -^14 *(4 4775?' (477*1 414 1 ^r47:94 ilip4'-ll3 

f4'‘44i' 44774 *14 (7‘'l777p (74774(4 '^1l5t4 (^44 '41177*31044 
''141 . 477^ 3 fjRxt 4l4 41577744 f47744 ®'l777pl(®7:44 ‘4'H; I 4f4l . 
f’P''? 44 '41^.4 I 

■445 44laf4(4 7.-4-4t774 '*1477 *1 S'4 4f4 (7441774 flf4 
(4*4'5Ff4 I ‘®1447744’ £444 4l'44l4l4 4l57l4 

*5l44'C'47744 £44?7?(4‘-1l I 44774^ '^(TT^TI 4T1(44 
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4:0'4 f7rf45 4 [44l4 5f7n i]4Ft4t 4151541 f5'04'4 I C47107TI 
'd4l , 0471041 4 n 4-14 5W14 4f 0¥ 4741 4^405 4104 45 I 
4l*b^47 ^14 ?4f4 3 ^14 4^*4 ^141 fspT ''l^W 4f45TW 
711 7pf44i 4f 5404 5144 47f4T:5 4ll44tRc47f I 74l4lfr'404i 
5/lf405 f44l05i7T, '311441 7T4^ '-jffll^, '311410441^ ^RT 441, 
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44lJ5'7Tf4 '5^(4044 1*1^1 ■4'C44 ^41 il5tf<Ii ?74 I 

5t^ C4*107F 514414043, 040*14 74^404'' 514414043 ■fsff 
'Wl'5l45t4l044 4°7Ft‘'l'5lO'f ^4Fl4 ^405 0''l040's4 I *1lfi 
•3 f4*J'-bl5t— S4f44044 -35 41414 3404^ '-214 04*1 0'd7t 
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44 1147114 f40''105R : 
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o^*^/dr:^ ‘ii^° ^l^HiitiT f%Pr ft'j"- 

irt^iTTi'i >itc‘-'r CTT-itrr.^i'/r ^^fvri 

'a cnw^ #n' ■sr^cti' £>i'.tt?f i ifir 
^f'^''iTC^J(r^ =Tt^ f^.i ■iT?T I <T-lT?nTf''f 

^ETTSSrlfi^r-vil S ^rs’l j.TC'ntC^^f ■iJ'P m JR 

^■^1 c^rM ij-t# Tf^TlrT i 

ip:5*n ¥5T ^-liR cett-p ■ 

“ct CT'f ■^rl'-iR. ^f^. (.vf ceW:^ f% r" 

f'‘rsr-f%y’«^ mtr '-^hbtEi o'^ic‘i CT ^Et'rit-irc*^^ 
ifom r?r in c.^ifr.E ^it>fr ntri, &ri’t, sl^ 
nt‘rT E'-r»l?:‘i?r '-ie c^ ^t'f i ii& ■^■5t'TiWctr?r 
ntgt^nt^' '3 §''tfTr=Tf‘fTit?r S^=t i 
vTiTR if ^5r TTnst^T ^f^joi-r rT\ ir-srtbR, ^‘iR'-t 3 S'^'-TTct 
bC'^ITO El I E?p<-f f'lF-1‘5 

"btor w.^■rf '•ir-l=?' 44# ' 44 : 11 ; 

4^ 4'-'f#tt c=t4 ’■ 4 S 4Z4 E?r?r ■HC4:'>^ I fiFr fe'-ircR : 

■■i;4# ^tf£C4 TK-'l^ C4tCo #4 '-tt-f I 

i?f f4'rT44 X'-Tt <1 rs T'-tir^i «-n 4f?r -ifv' i bFr 4lfir'n 
-4fv4— ‘sttf^ 41 l' -1144 4fr4 

‘C4 f4 4ir ?' btOT< rfi ^'S-# "ilfcri itvR y'4rr '-rCTi 
4t-[l4 #4 Effi-'C^FT 7tf>l'i'l ry-j^ 4fEM- -C4 

-jrf5-i:44 Et^lif 'tt-t i^ts i' s' 5'4 E“Rt7:W'Ti 

btFT 4^ ■4'4-1 4 |F|Em bRrr5'':3C54 l" 

4‘-.|‘ 4*4 rr^tt’FTk'-'R 4«TC4 

Rtfe'S I Eft CM•^ #4? 

44“f 44CE 4K4'7 4t? I fEf'I : ‘‘4^ e; ^UTeI 

r.4‘r4EC34? 44'4 'e 4(tf4 I Fc^lTl't Sti'tS^ 45:4. 4C44 HHt? 
4 S 4 , FV.'4f.H4 4tC!E f*rCBrC4 4 ::^ 4f4?ri •4'-it<-t 4FiCEi:'' 
r^t4 44? (Tft^ S'^I'^C^ 44T f;4‘f-l?:4 ’44' 4f44E 4 eC 4. 
ET1 C4*lr44 44, n '4ffn^,4f^5:-C44 'd4t4 '444^4 I ''ltC44 
C^flCd, C>j4l''.!>if4, ET4TI4 3 >f4 'd4l4 R'-'rttblCdd yfE 5 
C4*r4s:3'C4 S'dtd Ef^CE "dtCd, 4*14 4E4Et4 f4444 CEI 
^t44l 4443 4;:4t?:4 wf^TE 'dtt 41 l” 

• ‘ ■''14'M4C4 4-#447:4 341 C444 4^41 >r^4 I 

C4*|i;44 04449^ C4 I l4C4f4 '44*f7'iiHt ^14: 

°?fC44 4:4t E 4t44:4 'ST'S 4f444^ I ?':?R5r 4# 
4^414 C4t43 2f4t4 *#TeTe ^ti:4 44=4 e44? 

4bf%E 5’l'41 •■'ttt4t4, $X4C^4 444rW E E'C ECIe I 

'4E74= 44fE 41 4ti:43 44”4(:44 n^f^CES •44"4'r44 
fb4i:^ f44F^ 4T4 I 4=F (4*1^44 5t<44 ^447 C-T'fFR 
^*4= 44*!T5 '511*1:4^^44= I 4 ’!rC4 f4i:4l4 
l4’'lTt<l4l4 4EiR:‘'tH4, 4 4=1 ’ll =4 4fl?41 ‘diRRE '4144 41 |” 
( l41Rt4444’ ^rtcf-f— 4b4l44t, 4*14 *fS ) 

4$ 3f4?:4i4 c*t7r4^ 441 --^Ri^ f%4t54T : “ei 
f44l1?‘l4 CbT'f^l 'ilFW 4=14 54p:4 Tt I '5fC.iip 444 4T4^‘I 
4*44 El4l4 ^«111?#T 4 Ce 1 I 4T^tE ^^H^FlCl (?Tl5rT4 
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4i:'4rC4 4fe':|-4t4'-t1 >pfT:41 I 41t'4i- 

4l4 dfetU If^fRlC'-lR '-I ‘i?4 C4 i#'!! 

'SftCRC?, C4 f# ^ICTR 44‘'-f ? ElS'fd 4i|‘f4l4C44 4Tlf4 i 
5|TE4=f‘f ="411^4 =nl4 Et4l4 ?^rC4'. 'El4f4 =f=14f=T=:4', 
'ElS'R 4=1 •I'lfE'Ff ■5|lijiTi4 Sti Pf e|144I sTeTE' 

r»f4CE '-ItfCEfE 41 y" ( 441-4 4b4f4Mt -4*1=1 4‘j) 

4'*r4 f4‘44C^4 '41^4 FePi S'd^f'i; 441:44 TSltEtdE'l- 
■'1l«4 f44=T' I ®=T4 4l4f44'El 3 444f-1bt4<4l4 TOl'd 
';'-'ri:-f 1441^1 e ?x 4 i ^14 '^irA Vlc-'i 

<yri(r.<:; 4‘f(4' I flf*f4l, i1tfiP4l 3 4f''T4 5irc=lf44t4 
C4=# C4=f# 4I-R44 344 144=^ E'Fd bC4C'E 5:1 eI'I E ldR 
4^4 E 41415^411^- 3 4|:rf44-'4fW4 4414 4‘>i4. 0*1144 3 
S-J,'4tE4 I 'dfd-lk-f *1lf344 3 4r->l4 EdO o EC4 4? 
5'rEt=rEt4lC'*4 El OdC-f 414404= 4lbl0 e' EC4 I El? 

rEf4 4-4i"4 C41441 440-14 : " Nation, ili^m is a 

great menace. ^ ot^H frC'T 

I "^c^r -l y F>j-(r >-^ ifr^fT 

4t4t >14 3 414^044 lF-'44=-4f44 4041 0 srO'-l Sok'E I 4lsT 
E-t5t444 4-4"^ -fdOE ^Tl^-l'fo-t' ftifM 404 404 bOR'E I 
>143 4l44'5rtfE04'4tbl3, Eiitrlo^ -ilbl3 !■■( ‘lir3f404=E4' 
44tlf 4t>-rl44l, 04l5*1 43 ) 

>110-4 Tf'-i 0‘'1044 ’?|-4r04 il4-; El4 404 

5ir04f44l4 1 ('>■'-1044 0>1'-lt04 '?! eT4eI 41044 'di'-l-- 

44 f40R44 b44 rEFjEl I ■4'f-ll H4; 044414 434 ‘Eld 
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>r44044 4l4f>n 414044 ft404 *1^3 3.ri*4''^14t04= 4i--tir4E 
4-'04 'e40e bl4 I 4|-'1t4 El44 -4l04f444 344 41— il4 
4--II I HbCrE E04 44t4r'=rt'-1 f4'-1044 : “4 eT 404l0'-l4 
>1414 O'dlOSl 4t-4l404= 04'-|(^4 04=lR4l<f, OWH'-ll" b104 I 
eI 4 Pf-M 444"'/ ■4f4>Ft4-4'-n404‘' Fl4l '4=404 0>? 'i#5f0>n 
4f^4 044 4=04 404l0'44 ^fEEpf 0'-104= I #T 4=04 f440 E 
E4 41'414 El f*t4-.4 41, '-ft 4=04 4r40E 54 404l0'44 4=t'E 
C'lV-r O’f? f‘1'-FtCEE 04 El E '4lf4=04 f44 l" ’ (4=l4l34— 
4413' 45414-41, i^lMEl '43) 

>104l0'4 414044 5Etl4l41 il4: 5f14f.-i, 4l04pi44 

'd'sfE 040*1 ■4lEl4El4e44 414414 41'4 4=Pt4 40344*714 
^'14 >r40‘4= RP'iO'T OE104 I 44 0'4eO 4 f Epi 0440E 0'4044 
'•It40>14 4Tpi='4E 3 =''4 'I'e '5rl4 44: 04l5 I 4=Pl4 ■4OE 
444141 4lR’r4 '-lf4=J'4El4 'dPE^I? 4?' '^I’-l 3 OdlsO-f 44 
■4-04 Pi*4X4' 44# '4A4I04 'dR'dd RROE '4104 I 04441E4 
4=f4 ■'!F4i5T:4?f4'-1044: "'51044= #4 4pT41 05l'-1 4^141 TTl'-Rl 
■pr^IlfE 4E' E't4 EtOE ■51R44'4'-1 4=f44lf3-4l4 I olpHII- 
Pr4l'-10>1 >lEr El #'404= ilfEE E '-Eft-n Pl*,fiE'(lE41 '3 frj-- 
V044 *lr-l4r-4f354 'dO'-l >rEj-C'd“-i-*ilR!4 5r44;0'4 45r>r4 
rfOEOlE I "511^ Eljk UTI^F El;f-l4l4 444 irlf>14l0'i' I 

>143 4r4l"4 '511^1 "5103*103 334 E'?<n SpRlOO; I 4T4414 
4p^ E#'l4 4=I4R;04= 5rfET554 ^fRoeEOI I ■5rl4!4 4fo;^ 
4l*t’--fr4 OT4 Ell'll 4lOE4 f40=F O^HOll 0E44^ 4l4- 

44>S *li 4ir>(4=1 >444= iSv 
>Pf%4=tEl PlSPlPr-WsT O'-fO'S# 



S’tiR ■•tH^rtTiw i” ( ®l^jpT— -rffi? 

'-is ) 

^•TTitrT '-fR ^^TT!Rt''f 

cn'-iF.-r Rfif-brat-i' f^rs cnt^ ''Iz^ 

CtUPX ^C^PT I fiR C^‘fl : ‘‘There 

is only one history the history (/inan. All national 
histories are merely chapters in the larger one. 
And we arc content in India to siilfer lor such a 
great cause.” 

■Sit ■5rl’r‘'f?PF ‘tfe'ttWt CiMif 

^•Tlt f®f-T ’TlC^I 'Pm at^l, ClFtrP. ^- 

J'ts oi? 7 H ’iir'-r Tss F?:?r "Vf^hr 

(PlNMl I ■srfsI^iHt'^v;^ 

f lf^ I "OfPi 5fff '5 itii' 

1 Trn’ it-i' >T-:^1'-'r T-af 5^— ’^i 

^ , ifiFpT R^llir-T I ^€Tf ^rMCT^T 

■^iUi ilTf'PT ^ I (TT^ 

^ FI?(TTs; 1" ( ‘tlfsRrTi^-- 

^rFTf^'t, »fs ) 

Sil JK'Ft-r ^Rnrt? uh f%4 fsR 

c.^ -sri’jsftfiJ^ 4i 'dfithi' "sn^pilTJT *FW*f in Thi 

tti'-ilRu Fcm sjr.'is I fiTPr '45t^ i 

“Tfipg f.'i'jsl'srl^ ''.^‘C't *il*)t?f Y't ', ^ f^nr‘4'^ 

r.;riRT5f ®1?lI ’i^PJTt '^TC=T 'S^ i;t^ fk=F 

fbfeai f iR f%''li:'>H : ‘ ‘®f^'(Cl-r( 

CT R'j’vifT^ :i^t1wpt?:3i'r 'sifiti 5w. -ii^ 'ijvpr 
■^TtJT'rl spf S sT.-if I ^ ^iTS 

-^fv ''\6 <1 ‘Ffti ^T-r-^ -SIS’ ■srprt«i‘ •l''.'^ 

■5Tt?TiJ-— J|4^pTr.^ri- ^-'[<51^ WH‘f SC^T l” 

>f1^^ ’’H -It'-Tcsi^ r.5)t'4 f-TS’ WM R'J- 

I -Sl^ n-Rit 

ntTt '-li s'TT^ I -SIS’ ’SThr^r ‘I’iHti 

f'Aui Pif’t s ■^iPti'^ ■fii;^ ■R?:?t 01 

'ii/.siY'ir.-if TTt^I'STtfel ^-CS ttS ‘A'A ijt CT 

^t‘Pf sTf'-t^T ^iTC4 sftTl ^ OpC^r.b 1 

nt.jTTEi^ -511^1 ‘■S'l'-il^T— ■srhi'i’‘-i £5>ntfi^i; ^sn 1 

WITCSsT '4^-1*t iTfTJSTl ?^Orr!ii TSifi'I 
T-<C^ -S14pr'‘f '-^y. 5^41 ^F-5 CTCTOJ C^. inci 

in^ r.^tr*n ’'T>ri SH R. •^lo^ Fipiw 1 C*T*1^ 

srlsplt-i ift'-lR '4>R ■'TUCli -f-’TlRTj;. 

2t vpT '4fi#i; ■'T=PT f'st: R*j\’ 

®^?;'57=F^®^ I 

Sit ^l‘Tt ^ sdl'C’-f 4r-t w-iltT ’^'•n 

fifii froi ^ 

5ir/-t cn'I^^lsT R:FTf«T ^4 I S)^ -SJ^ 

'5rlfl<4’ ■R’5134 71’^ -URt^T 5^3r ■SiT?U'J'J I ®1 C“t4 

?t:?i ^‘Pft7;4tFiT‘f4 44 <^14=1 s mR i ’^r; .• s ■■5t'SC4, 


C4®1 C^'S 4tr:4, 44 ^Ii5t4 44114? 'il’443 4714 4c4 
^li 5714 I ” ( 4ffif 4FTt4fi— 4t4‘t 43 ) 

CT 1-Tt4 WtiEH f4‘4t4lft 4ri(^'5 5‘341 454 44, C4t^«r4? 
4W4 41 4?44 "4155? till *r®l4 PsRs 4541 441 '44 54, (14^ 
imc-t4 IjR (7itf4i:4'A 4tR4t4 (4114 4f4 '^•?t ?7:44 I f%f4 
t4v;47T54 : “S4f44W4 'il4^ 4«f1 ^tR 'il4TC4 iRlR 44 
’4S 414 414t%— 41 44;-<4P« 4141 41 I C4414f^ 4414 
^ I I’tlF 4 445 f4^ iI4 41144 4t4l 4f44Tf';^ I 47f%S'it3 
C-Jfllirit C7|& '^1144 ^44f%4 414T 4t41 ^Ttl4 I 
141^4 l^t’^ti: I 14^ S1144 C'''ri4 ’n ^srt41!5 irC4^ ClM 
4141 I '141 •4tf-'t4 ■f44 C4l4 14^ 4''tti?tt 4415 I 445 
4l44 4t4f4T<-t4 414T Sl’O il4fR ^€t4 4t44 41414^ 4151 
414 4tl4 ; C4& ^14’4 CTiYrM S'S.^sT 41 f4f '441 414 litl4? 
44'14 f414 lot'-t 4141 l” ( 4ff‘r4t4 fsR— 44taf4f4 ) 
f7ftf^<, 4lR4t4’ 41054 f4^44 14514 14 4t5#tf^4- 
l?t4 414! •4tl5 44tTr4l--'f 7T4''111? 1^14 7irfe4-44 Wff^4 
44154 : “■S14f44 44t^ f^Sl4 vpiI^R-^ Sit -4411474 
■■o1®4T4 I 14f44 14'4t44t4’ 4t%14l 41«1tfii4 sit 44il4T4 
■44414 3 4:4 f4*4'4Tl'-4l I mt 14f444t4 14^14 4l4T, 
14igtir 3 ^OigH 4141 514114 lfl I4f414 <-4f4o 
ST4l5’4 I f4'?fil44 41l -S) 144 ■i1'''tt44f4 f4^44 41413 

f4T4t4l I 5tw ''Jf44ln; ■S15'i; il^ .s]-4i^ 141‘f4 C4l4 
5mifo4 5ll‘44 S'4l43 445 414144 5tl’44 ^41 
4415 I -s] 41^ f^f44 fil¥14 R?^ 14® 441o 4tl4 41 I 
f«F^ 5Wtf^ 45PTT1 445 4t4144 >f44Tt4 45'To, Si 4?‘4tl1l 
^^It4 41''t4 iiyr-lfs O 4”4l I i:i4? 5l^t4 4410^ ri4 I ” 
( 4lf«t4t4 fsfe— 4^ ) 

RfTS 414t'4. ■4ri4f441 3 54414 SiJ It-SRotTl^ 

4?rfo 4l4f5rr4t4 3 4l4f4’^4l4 R'/RiR fsfsi 344 
t-dfsfeo 5r5#tfo4'ol4 ’4114:44 R415 ^4 5l5?4”f 5t4t4 I 
511144 5fl4 7f.lR>g4l'r 3 4lfW4ll44 ^15 l4l4i' I 
if-pn 141 5tf54l4 Sit 444114 544 41® I 414144 

11144 314 iR^i; 14 R‘4’-(®r5l4 5 I 44 iRl ^4?4l:i^l4 
f^— 14^ ft>5l4l4’l4 544 5l4l o ’Rl'-f -SJ® 4414 I R?? Sit 
414144 414T3 flRl 414144 3l4’ Rll4 S't4t4 4l®— 
‘" 44^47114 55#l4 ifolRFR Utoll^' ” flRt 54'4 414 
515-4 4?41o 11144 R I W-l^ R^Rvtl Ri 4 foR 14f44 
Rl5l'f5144: “-sir^ 11144 f41¥ iRlI 1414# I f1'5144 
4ll® ^ 1411 11^4. 4^ 1 1411 -Sl^ t ^fiFllll #1 
=F4 ’4oTotf®4tl44 iR^ll | Rsr? 414144 

Ifi; RlfR 5-141141 HI, 14 R*^4 li4"l45 4^ 4H4 I 
■41*11 5f44, 45114144 1l4 ^44'1is:t74 Hlfa? ’^TItfIiI tR- 
51144 si^fi? fiT44 4Tl5l4-’M 54111 '®rl45 514 ^515114 

414t’'144 R'-l5 Ill4 -414 14^144 '■srl'IlRl 4l44 Rl^4 
SpPr 4 I 4 ^fo4ll4 ITI 4l41 '5rfl3i;4 4?14 ^144 514 ll4 
JIT'S, 4 - 4^1 R*r4 1l4l4 HI I 4^7rW 775fl4, lf%4?l4- 
tR l4lo414’ 544 414 R'JR 44114 RR ^I4l1 414 4 R 1 
"sit -fvn -^srlBr 414 4l4, 144 111111^43 4411 
444 - 5-51 'irtl’iRlI 14 R4tl4 44 ll4^ 14H 54l4 R'*' 
Rs: ®lf51 51415 I ” ( — >ro71t4 4:4® ) 




'srfJTfW'T ^TCtra' i 

'^'rtt^'T *tt«11 '<f^tfi'"Tlrr ^Ti?T 

'jjtT I sf^r^rt^, 

Cit-n ^n '«if%?n ®t^ 

'sr''li; wu^ *P^‘[ ^t^p, 

^iMtH cwryT'^P:^ ^rt^. 

^'-f ’irr^r -srtf^ ttrciT! 

WR C3t=n -sff^ '4iT ^f%. 

^r?r mzT! 

tf'sH: c^tfP f^t-r if% 

f^r-l^ff silf!? '4tr77ni 

f^-l c^tl^f ^r.^'z Jn ^ ®tf¥c^ 

o'^?i3 ■sftt Pifi'c^f, 

f^\ (?p# ^rfTTTw o^ Rc'^t 
‘flR^p 5^tR??T i" 

'®Rr?n 5^ I ij5FT ^2^ ^ 

^tt<-t^ r i 't[rGr? 

stir I <71^ n'-fiTM m]rr5'-^ sttt t?,??? 
'ii^ ^R-'H r/-t^ I Tj(t>T;r TjgritJi •fj'-Tssf 

R^f‘1’3 CmR"^! ''j;5Tf%o n-iTi Ttfel 
vBsRi^n ^f75T. f;*tf¥i ^fatiti 'w:^ ^ 
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df^?:ad 'ii!^ >r*i1cdtb7i)h4 ’Ja Tf-fdd'sR E^f '-id 

•T-fd ° 

Crod knows f (iicln't ask for tlu' job of ( oi r<'('l inir 
'I'aoorc'. H(’ ask(’fl nu' to. Also it will b(' vrvy 
flin'u ult for his (U-i'rndcrs in London if li(‘ takrs to 
printino anyllhni;- (’X('cj)t his best woik. As a rclii^ions 
loarlu i' lu* is siipci lliioiis. We’vo i;ol I-ao I’sr. 
And his ( I'aooi ( 's) philosophy hasn't innch in it for 
a man who h.is ‘felt the Pam’s' or bec-n p('st(‘r(*d with 
Western civilisation. I don't mean (jiiile that, but 
h(‘ isn't either \hllon oi* L(‘opar(H, and the' modern 
demands just a dash of their insiL»ht. So loin; as he 
sticks to pfxtiy he can be de'lendeal on stylistic 
i’lounds aj^ainst those' who disarpee' wilh his content. 
And there\ no use his rejx'.itin*’ the: V'edas and other 
stidV that has been translated. In his orij;inal 
lh'm;ah he' has tlu' ne)\e‘hy of rime' anel rhythm 
and of e\).>ression, but in a ])iose tr.mslation it is just 
‘me)re thee)Sophy' e'onrse' if he* w.ents (<> se'l a lenve'r 
leve l than that whidi I am liyim; to set in iny 
t ranslatie)ns fre)ni Kabir, I e an’l he'lj) it. It's his 
e)wn a Hair. 

C'K-^br d'T^d'i 

dtS'Tbr f'lM'C'r iiTfr ft>l>> i ‘I'I'-pic-pt 

CWM - 1 ^' 'd^i "^t^i 

i>H-b t]i' Ttfi'dl ^dc-r-T I 

d\ii;e)re i^ot the Nobel l*ri/e' be'e anse', alter 
c'le\'('iest be)om e)l oin* day, alte'r the* fiat e>l omni])o- 
t< lit lite rati e>f (list im tie)!!, he' lajised into religion 
and optimism and was boomed by tbe pious non- 
conie )rmists. Also be'eause' it i’e)! the Swe'disli 
Academy out of the' dillie nlty e)i' decie^rmi; be twee*n 
Lnrope'an wiite'is whf)sc claims ajipe are'el to conllie t. 
(Sic.) Hardy or Ife'ury James ? 

dagene' obviously was unirpie in tlu' known 
modern Oiient. And then, the' li^ht people' sm’<;est('d 
him. And Swe'eh'ii is Swceh'ii. It was also a damn 
|roe)d smae k for the Urilish Ae adeinic ( 'e)mmitl('e‘, whe) 
had lurile'd down d’ai’f)!!' (on ae'count ol his liiscuit 
e'ornplexion) and who elected in his stead to tlu'ir 
august corpse', Aliea^ Merynell anel Derail Inge. 

riieredeire his Nobel Prize' gave pleasure unte) 
die elect. 
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OtIlitVt 4n‘l4 11I1?7F 4;-4t4'C4 4&41 4l4 I 4=4't4;R 

T441 4l4 4'i,44 C^'fl^Tt^t fec^V 44^ 4^f4?;44 44^ ^- 
'Il4l4 4-,^.i-'-il^5 44f41 4f44l CIV 4<,44 4 4C4 

■•^Rlci; 414 I 4-t'‘fT 4?^^ VTVSf vhm V’^TCl 4(ff|_4V.4- 
»I14 'A?]m MR 4-C44 I il^' MfR4t4 Mf‘f 441 IStiEfa RCVI 
44.4'4iF ^1541(714 M7;*T!4 f444 Mfe SRH 4C44 I 4f‘TtCi; 
'4^ M4l^'l4 SsM 5^4t4 T4^;1T4 MCV^ SfvVI iTlf4C44 
4f%4llf4 'il4^’ lf% 54444 \ 

.4^ f4*nl44 r5ti;a cvIMutv vfl^i vlfsviR MvtM^fv MW 
4f4'n 4f%4ln 4"^ WC.W.-^ ^14 f*tM*t4 
^-StM'V I i|^ 444 4t5f4 RltV RvT 4t4 4t4t44 

444lMt 4t4 45W04 IVtvlMTVV 4tifti:i; MtfelR Q 
^4t*TtM4 5?r3 |1r4 4x^ ACA’.'H '4141 4t34I 4f^*4 I 
444tMt4f44 wRlIVT f5;4 Mt441 fWVtV I C4$ ^f44l4t4 



4K4f44 ^f4 144 f54 Mt54^ ^4t4 414 I 4^^ VRIMC^f 
MflVtV W47 CMt4T^t?r4 (;4tC4l f44 Rci ^^l 41, 

cM(.•^^ bt'4'C4t fel 5-^1 41 I il^ 4?:4C.^ VWtVI 
V'tigr.ifV M*t^C14 #5441 44T45 ^Vt^fT, ■pf44 %44 
44^ it5tC44 4W.— 4*t a C4*f fS4 I 441 4444 il^ 4^^ 
44?45r ?^i Mx^^ci '-^tvrilv 

44^ MtRl41 4^ W'flvf'r ©Mtf4 M4t^f4 MW 44:44 I 
4x^1 ^Fi:4^ ^^l M4t#4 MW V^VW M4 

OtWf^rT, 5t5^t4 44it4 ^felRrMV I C4^ 44C4 flfv 
Wlfvci MtCVV C4. f4‘,rit4#?n, iiwv 4:«1 '44^ Mtfir 
Itni Vt4l f44l5 IC'bC'-l^V Wifi f4^tM4 wa4i 

5S^4tC!^' I r.5tt4tt^#f C4? f45stM4-45il ‘ttfsRc^'lCM 
■Sl1r.44 t^vrMvfiS f^.l,— I MMTtl 
Mfai 45^l4i:rtMl41l4 f44 W''’l4 lljtbtV 451M4 144 f54.44 
f4*4ll4 il4 fVH ll 14C44 ■5T4W I 45t4CytMt4Tt4 45^W4!:^ 
“UfarMc^llR MVfCM "‘It# 4*ft4” 4f%4t^ 4at44 ^^fv- 
C 54 I ‘It# 45t‘IC44 WbTCVs' C^ttVt^#^ CVt^tT 14415 
In'-i^vicM fvvvtfbi *ttf%f4i:^ic4 ^tfvvi 

f4-f 4l4 M4T1 Cift#?#;:^. ‘It# 45W444 4Clift 
#5f4 C'-ltCll 47:45 4t4 ^fvCl | »f|gt 

45l‘|7:44 M4 3Wt4 Cl'-IiMl, •il4N ‘4^fM7;4‘4'4 *tt# ilV” 
C5tt#^#t 5 4t#7:i V14-' 4C5i>5’ vflfVciVI ‘ft# 45’W4 

441445 -^Alr.-p 4t5'Cl'T I 4t44t#t4l Clt^4 V-RciV 
‘ltf'‘!fiTi:<f 17R4 4t4t4-t 44i*WrCM I •tfp'tCM'J'V ‘tt##t 
“Mfai#" 4t7:4^ ■4f44?t“7:‘i4 'Jtvi vc'^itWi ^’^civi 
fif^l Rrvv ^iRr# 4ft'4iH I f44l5 ffMtCV 

4tf44' C4 M7:44 ^sfl vfl CWSll) wt'^S, C4^ MCVV 
i^tvi R'-i C4^4f4^ 414 4t4? 4^tf^4l 4a4l ri'l | 

C5ft4t^sft?:^ Mc:iI4f 454r4 414 45f441 i? ■ilV^^ vfv 
C4a4l r^l 574 4'<,44 M4T^I " «tt# 45'l‘r(:44 ^tr/4^ 
C5tt4f5#t7:47 f4'4t7:i§4 ^\W ?$1, 4W 4C5f Mtf4 

itni ii4:: 'Jffivtv 45(7:^ ^rtciv wvr afTfiti 

f4;5'# Mfai 45t?i% 44ft?ir4 Mffj 

5W-t 4^f4Tl 'if f44f5 #3r4i7:M^ I ‘ft# 45-t*f43 

■if M4Ttl 4t4f^¥4 Mtf% lt41 44^ Mrf% 4tf?lT 
MflC14 I f#T “tt# 45t *17:44 CMtCll 4t|tci 4t4 

4f44t4 M4, Mfai# 'il4^ C5tt#^#t, 45-f?f^4 4f?l, 
il47fi^ ^tf% f#4 !5ta41 4^1 44i:‘f4 #3rr4t7:4 Mff^ClVI 
il^ ##4f4(54 MC4 “'5rtf4^i?f4” 4t4 4f4‘f il4^ ^C44f 



ON FOUNDAllON DAY OF MAHAJATI SADANA 
WITH NETAJI 




the CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 

fii*fjjfiii*jn*i ci)»^ 




II II CWTtfefliaW II 

Satyendra nath and Jyotirindranath with their wives 



“'41^^” I <if 

5,l3rt^1^ ^I'S’f'G “^it5^■«f^Pt‘•^” '5rf%?;'5^ ■^f%Mi 

1 “11^ 

5l?1*f?T (71 C^ftC^I ■■^fJT ^frc'^— CT *I'< 5'^ 

^•tJ ; 'Stlcf ^1^ 

ft’?,— '^t<f \jc‘t^r '0511^ I ^l<r^ 

C^lTTF^ ^5f f5t:;577f Mlf^-“lt):3 

li]^’ 5ilc>o^ I f5r"5r'?r 

C515|1i:vf ftcSR C^'f& ^(5f lilft’Tt''? ^*(T 

cal^ ^1 c^'t'?; ft^l? i 

5’^r,(5 ^ftui >.'50 0-0 5 ’TliTT 

'5[lf^C5FT ‘‘llf^ftT.'<-'o’;'^ I 

'’11311 ^itEsii oftlu ol'a (^rf^lin 

€ll^ 'SIW'^I ftWilsiCT-r 5'l3jl’T'^ '’f^^.'o '-ll^t^lif I 

•'ifE'o 5-Ht<i'-i ’^efiTl'^l^ji'T ^S‘t<‘i(:'?i'g’ «r%7r foft 

^■l®f ftr.sivT f'i’^-5f<f,i:''t 'o*l'’T ^n if^'s I 

®n ^tciraiTTis'^i (Th, >ii^f. ■•3. H.'ii^. f©, 

^'■■l^ ft‘'*4''5t?r51 f2lfj5('-lTt5T o’m ?^ot 

sjr?f c'-ffrttwt »tt^f''flf%'o1?7T ■3rt4'’i-ft'fTl''fi?;'?r!T 

■^r,tt ??t-C5Tn (TloTT ’ll’i 5^ -Tlft^ «ft Tn"41 I 

ist 8ft'"i?i^i c^ii'^r-ft '’it^ -afi; ^itiTT 

5.0 ^r<r-i I 31& ^t?7i fta stte ftr.'WiT 

C'SflC'f ft'^f'o1'(€l(',oi •2l^l’?rt‘5n ^t’R WMI 

'’1-fcc’i‘f I ^'IsR '’R5T ii^N -Htf^ 'a ^sY'i 

'oIVt'T ^'■i^'ii^ 'Sf 'IT 'tft£5^1C''lg C^? il’l^ amil "olrlil 

sjf% 1 

■H'T «tlf^f’rc-T-o77T^ 
c'-tfn1^wt sr-Tf ■ii^'lii 

csl1?:®i irl^<f '^tsft ■''Iliv.vivT I >ii5 a-F-^Ttri >r-r 

C^trC'^l ^t®lt ftsf I '4$ ®1& 0;.t& (A\rM 

=1lfeUot n^i, rftS'l'-t 

'^’■.'•hl^’ITl'iT, ftFf5?7l1riI (TFT, tKolot^lTT ^C^tFTt’tTFl 
=^^^*1^17 f“l’^'¥'5t‘l'a I 


C'"4t>ll^ft C^=1oT •'S,?7rt''F f‘l'^’4’ il^'-'tl Til5ltT 

5TaCTfi '’IT'# 571 R i ■Ffo'>Rf3 =5^0 

I (TlftiFFa €151-1 '•IPT Wt I ‘■rd5RF’'^ 

“•iftTTf1'5>T^” “■f%’rSr'’T” “■®rB'^1<(o>7” — “otC’TTl C'T't” 

Rl^ ''iI'fo'*1GI C-t1'^l5#t ftCo-T I il^’r’Ttn 
^f%7p1(5t7r “To*l€t” Hlii-f 'srfSFFT — “ftllFWft ’ '"If^ 

'^f%Tn ftr'R *iTtf€ oTfo ^ff-FnftroiJt i o7i«i4N 


^TTI^# C‘-'tl'^1^4^^ TffeF?! ST'fFIl 

5(WPl'o 5^ft^ I ■Tl'^fi^ Fl^^ ■'’rfo'K.d ^’“1 

£l5‘t '^RT <Hli5Ft'(1 ^f%^o1 5^C7o CMI^ll^^t^F 

lot^ (TTlc^t '^ftI'jt (R ^Pt<--l®i7r f-nn €t5ir4' ■’'ifo'icTi (Rt^t 
fWTTo 5'^C'«1 I "IlfaftF^^’oCR 

'•i^nli:^ I (5R Vrr5?ft^ ^Rt’otn oUfft >ii=T° TsrfeFira 
sfRl'Cm I €15171 tsT^FT (Xf^lTn , ^51t5t5 ^^gRt '-'l 
^1^, SlR«1 Sl<Fto Ptfftl 5^711%^^ I 


>0 


i^lRt^flFFT ■^’11 C'H^I&^I'I jqo (R fo1% IrCER ‘-II^T- 
ft^Tl C’FIF, R'^o ’llf5o7, <1lf5T nift OT, 5^rlf5\5T olt^i n-R1 
!5l5ta. 'iftjy’lN (R a‘1‘t R&CoF TM!?*! ftRlf’lo 

(RF'f ftm tRlsVI Rif5oT,- - -I'Ttzy-nllvoT ft*r?i 'Ift 
cj^coF I -4^ >r-nr ji'-R -i^laf 'sr>r '’irti '-io, 

R'TtC'F ‘ ‘CH ? f'lTl ’ S’lTf oRFT ’f'^iFTI *11 *'®[TCSf ’ 5";;-iT'#t 
Rl^Rt JTiftr.'oFf JFft 5T$roR I il’t-lfTT To Pi 
“csFl" “^firfwfiT TFlft =5Fir^ 6lft-??H0" 
Rft O# 'il^'T ■'^"’171 olTR ''TvSttnlftlFFT ^itST ofV-lR 

•TR I >il^ CRftjTa rlTTotloliFT, ''■i?lto-l ffFFTiT R'-n 
■®tF.RlbF1 5dn?7?' C'-IFlt^sH i1 '-lEtc.-ild ft>HI 

=ff?Rn ^tfRTFiF— “'HRWahi R ’H ftr-i-n' R'-n -ir ^isri 

R'O ’®rFR 57l” ^-oTlfvr I '’if 015 c>\ .ilRfHF ftsf ’iR 
■otlilir-fttniRR ‘ii’i:: ft‘4^€t'"-o “lifaf-iC'FoR,— 

ft^tTlbftlTl, 5:l*Tbftl71, R^To Blbld, ft'.illiii'l-R’frlbftr'? 
'ii^'1 >iR Ri^biaTn fti^T I cw-i-ftRc*!*! 2lonto '-tfiir.-ofii 
( CRR, &olf%TrFT R^Fl'-lT Fft, Jf-'lfjtft,— CR R-tRI- 
ft^Tlol Rot, (Rl'^lHlR^ '-I’R ^TfaRl)— T'-k.Rl 
R'»lR1 ^1 5Fnr.«l>lRl E?t>f(-IFl ftEf fw -ftiR 'nMC-T; 
=175^/01 ftiloF 'il’lT ‘Ilfaf-rRo’C.-l'l y-VlSRC.VFl ’ffto 
Rl^'l otlRtb'-n ^ftCoF I R R RFTt-'l ^rtr-.sitBRFl 
Rt5R '‘!iraftr4oR7r--"i'S '-rs r-i f‘‘i’->’T'T‘T'f 

TlRR-l ‘ii^Fl 5ifjpfFl I iltn-l Rr-'iI ''ifar.o^t-i 
■sitiilRTl (TFt'E^fl'l ’15'sr ■^i’RR-J ’TR il-l-t FR-T otC-l ’I’-tl 
>1'3R fFRr(;H5 tRRf-’rT i#tT-7 ’llRl!:^-' 'HR Rt a'i|5‘'.f1 RV'C vT I 
il'?>H R'-nfS Rfs?:^ ’I'-FT, -‘R- ’I’tIT-' fHFT n'flCHi. ’T'-tCH 
•lla'I ^MRrf HR. -filRI =11 =F*fFn =T1 

f'7--f€7.R|5R CR »tt€'t ■-Tb’MFl'T =5'-1CFI 'll "f-Tb 

HbRl?!” RRi 'IRTl HHRFT ■oirsT=5 ftr’inrHlR i>.1=T3:-T< 

RCF oiIrIR o“*T o'HT S v o ii^n-T ■ilFTlR HRRlbiTtTl 

'-r€t=ifR(f yfH ^Rico riR h fi riR r hr r y-it''R- 

RRIRR^ ‘t‘17 “iTrafFIR' iR FI RIRiR C-Ft'-tt-l CtR eFT I 
oF d^F-tl >THTolR ^tRco RtC-n FTR-1t) 5r;|oF 'I-RfI 
OL 3fF FtRtb=iH 4|R‘-T-' FI fRICo RiRRa, Ft'-lK 
^FlRfilFjilF ii'l Kl s=1f-5f;‘R ■FFX‘'|F Rfo H5 iTf oIf 
-F.FF '-rCF i FrRft ’vtRl'S, 3 TiFl '-FF.VfF Rfo R’TT-f'TR'TFfF 
(SH FFTF '-PIFT ^ilR-.it-ZTlRRr? '^HRIFI SRf I (TT-IF 
'FFlftoolR FfTFF RMIF RC*fF' M-TiF'tF F^FF F’-fi ■STIFFTIF 
FFf RfI \rAi'-i Mt(;Fl FCFF FCFf ''1R«I F-frlFl FFr.F= 
=5 ofR "FiT^F 5€r. o rs? FCF I F-IF FF^ft^ RRcF-f o''lF 
“ttfafFCF OFF ftn R RfFCF«t FbFtbF FF o I RR- 

(711:471 F'CFTS' F'iF vtFlftF— 'SIRF .‘IFr fF SiRFF 
■^''•'IFFFF HFF RlTF HFFF T-ICF (.'FFlMl FRtRfI fFC^4 
.£1F^ HFTRf" ■FtJT^F CF'aftl I F^fo RPio fRefR FlTFt- 
RtFTtCFF RrF-' C>T olF FtSftF I Rf R'FF ofelbRl F (41 Ft 
F^14F) RC’F RFFR' FfRF I 'FtF Cffnll’RlF RC'F 
fr^FTol FRFfa C4R-^ FfSrtF I 'TS^ R' Fl'FFI— 
FlSflF I '^''IfFFF FTF, FrT'TISfFl^, C'HfRstI RffeCFlFF 
FiF 5-5tFl FFTlFl 5l3J-R’T-4tFF ( CFFF FfR?F 1R3 FFRTF 
FW 'Hfo'FF FfFToF ) fRt; FiFl Fl'iJrFFl 'Hf^cF Hi;'*! 

FftS «!•■:( 'liFtftFF ^silFF F? 

7pf%Frtoi Ri^RfFRim 



‘IS 


I 

r&-5 ^''\un ^tiit'-^tii— ^'Hr.'^n ^n >i]5f# i^ait- 

'dtitTi G?:5r §, '-sRfti 

’r-G I s\i: f5?T “•ltP7'5j5’’ I 'ilt 

■i|^^5T<()fr^f T-m ^il?lc5 ■?f<i«fi ?nr c*!^ 

■5? -Til' ^Jp frc¥ 

S!>-'5;1<l'>t1 feM I -if 

•A\fm I CTI-^71 ^vljTj ^ V];# f^sj ipluit^iTi I 

'dolWTTi ^fo^TiJlfif *i?:<r 5r§-.s, 

■^'RfeTf'S, r,>ififTr*fi<r f^ttT|5T?;5j«i 

C^lT^ fy^ r.T*l I '^1^ sir^tiil 

'dfigivfl? f.5[ fifTii 7^\vi (ijj)’ •iprt's^'lira 

'd^fld 5)idl ^-1^ C^i'dlr.^T f-ff , fwifi 
’5il\rtfd‘4 I 'T4iyfll?;M^ 'd^^I 

■spl1-<’«TV:.^t'd'af5ir.4 -itdl 5li51 ftr.'i fiT'i^l I >r4?:^ 

fjir.5^ fTiT.^ni 4x^0 4f4?ll 

nll!S-«ifd-df^4^^s ■iitsl^-fdtrir'd?;^^ ■^11't‘f ■'S 
4fel^ 5:41 (.bh 4f^T;i4 flCSfil ‘ife >3 CTl^4)i;t45lltt I 

5T51 4fe I'-T I 5t;7.5t #>6^1 

'Al A'^l 4lVlCi 'S'd’fsi f5f4<,^t?r 'dlfe'o ^4’lt 

■litr.^tM) ^1^ '<^ITA Gi r.l>xt3 I 

’irl^7:4 c^'di '44if? ft'd-f?:!? igft'.f 

-US'— 

“cMlJiijfsf r.4T*f ■^itr.^4 I C5i<r Qbm^ «t'<i<i f4 1 
^/4t>ltf'5?’1^ i'RTfTI fbf4<>[t^ CVt4 Kalisulf Fcr-phos 

^.^14 ^1511 4rd ^Usdl-r r?i, ^-^114 f^r4 


r 'dt ^1%'sr feri ^1?! iif^: 

4t^, f¥? I '4wjf '5rt4 Wf5 

“^[^(t^rs, 

■^Tt^rtPF, ^•:|pF f4 "^iw CWI iltT!? ^rn? 

^rf C4^ ■^F-rl'T (Tfsti 

1” 

*11^ I f%'? ^f-f (PT 

f^f^l^t ^if’l^tf^^j'^ I 3n3'<i^ 

>rl5r I In c^td "^npiTPH^ c^ c?tfrs- 

^fd4 <A^{ ^l5Q?:4f^4 ^41 at'^t fbf'F«,4t4 

fe»l^ »ff ?rftiRt‘4 flW li} pp 4=TO4 
s-Fprl^^TitTpr fttt'f 4jRrt4 4fevf 1 ■^rW'-i- 
f^'fnwPH ^trtigi ?t?(i7.Tj7 4^?7n 

4'dr.4i =S(i:: fbf4'«,>fl'r3 ifllini 1 R?jh 

c^lfji'S'dTifd^ 'Q »ilr3^ 'dfii -^rWif 

iHiii (TTST-rr fE.f%'<4tdt4 cdKto 

(PI rifta-'Ttd '•!» (747;^ fPit'dtOT 

GiV‘\ C^itw ^-llil 'SRI RWr4 C4t''lt(PR 4tei 

’tt^l^i:^ ; c'^tw 4^ ^ €1T14 4liPi: fif-ftcii 

?tin Wf?n ft <141? ftif^ln) Rt^ltg 4te 

^41714 ft'TITilR Rf«|'.r-fttfTl?nPfd 

E:Ffl I I5t4 ^f^, ^ •Ttif JK4 I 

“^f*ri ftrr*! RW ft'TlRiPId f*t^iat I 

fftfti ’?4i^«Rn RMi RisRinpR I 


Si w«fsi, Jifs;, ‘Htei c-lTPH ^ R-i, 

^ 54 C5HI I 

Scfe 4^1 irft, wft, 

4^ ‘<(tr4j-4t-2tf5ol’ (Tf^tt^rs ‘4Rt«t I 
CfR! ot(3 Slt‘t «’c^, K;45n:l JTtr<l TO, 

TOd ^tfs, '-HC^^'tlf^ 4pHT<t V 
‘sifTO f4I ^tft’, dtCSf 5t51 
(i«lR 5(fTOI 74 4ftC(5 BliPR R4 I 

-~'53wm 4:47t4ftTt? 


7tr?74t 2tfi«l 'JiftRI ?*IC‘I 




''3 ^tft I ^t'r5*iv:sr?r 

5l^R?F3 tf ’rl^US '3 

I f^ffT ?iW»J -1771 3 

■•^fitTo sfJTT MT55t>I?:=f ■sfTTT T?j^ I 

'«< ^15' "-i-rf^rf^-^ c^ti:'-f3 Tttf^tTTi fit'c?nTj^ i)=F 

‘75'*^i7T^ ir'<iT’ I Sit TTSf-TIfin C^trA 2|tb1^T «t7T.ii (TfTll 
fTCra? iihit^Tf c-it^TTi f^ I f>j '4ib1^ 

^1^0, 'otTr 4‘''t^ ^TT'tT 4t^— 

— -srferTtff (bb‘\8) 

(7T7|tfl>3jiT?^ '-j/llTr ^4 4^1‘f cMXM’ii 
'w iiTfi^ 'Vt>7n>r I— 

PfTt^i 4|ji-f>T“r|7iTr 

-^''ift'ArA, 

J-lf'.'J A\rA\-W^ TUTOJ fbfi^ i I 

*fTt4 wR w:AWA 
4^41 -F-O 

C^::|TT 5'4?|'-ifTf(7T Tri^lTT? =ITf'-j=5 II 

€R'4‘f 

^ ATA 

ipif-^ ^fwA ^v^\mA‘^U 

3pTr"f <#T 
^4t4 •3nT‘iT-^R 
Rst'itT'i 'AA'ArA b^‘5 tfR II 

*T'f^Tn 51^71 ^?/5T 
a;au[ ^sfRi '^'w I 

’TtTTTTTTT “fS'^TST 

“stlTi^TT 4=Rt-=flf% 5ft% ^•■'IR^ 1 1 

— '4yR;=T cAh (bly'tft) 

'4t5R ^47754 Sit fb'TT <r^'!a'*ft7:«t<T ^4%fb'lSC4f 
4^4 5017:4 4^1: 4'(:4R^ : ^jitt !?f4 4t«1 4l4^ 5fp?;7; 


Gfisl® TO® 

'2f7:4t4^ C>1iT 


ot4 ■iTj-.TI 4Tn7I4 'ItvTlTI I it4 ^7^ AiKAA ^b'H 
CAr.^ 7714- il4# tflr? Rff© I-- 

o^R •3R>7t'^. r;?' f'ff% 7m. 

CTi4 cA^iMr.’g^ m : 
oR (^TR^^^> 7f4'-r-77f47:vr 
4^Rf^4 4m ot4 0-»[t4(77 ; 

oR «R4b' ‘■^/4’?Ot4m7 

7714 4‘Pl '41441-1 44 A/A I 

44’ltY 4444 41bl4 5^140^4134 AAV?rA 447l4'j7- 

’r4'7'oT 4Vl4 5l4 7it4 4^1444 044144 I "bl4 7744’5M- 
■ 4-0 77f44' 4^144 ’-iRt 0 -Oi5 fb7-44'S 4f4-l o 4i4 4^ I • ■ 

775S4-14 4475144 44^51 ■■o“t44’ 

TT’? C'-145 4-7.7144 ; 7r|R<it45 Rm 
f*l^' 7^144-4lr.4 4r4'44''1-1 
-r244- 4R40I4 4-f4 4t0 44 
44lm 77:3 ; f4-4l44 i34<K5 Olf^' 

344144-4''11^'-J 4? f 4 'J;‘l 1 ^-77 lR 
41 ’j! 47t:i44-J'-l4-t ; 4^4 4414‘4 
4-7iTl4l4. 444 RR 44'K5 4l>r4 
'345 4''fto4444 Rf4 4'Pt4 4R4-t 
Ct-Rir-.r- -71 44144' 1 

— 'Il'-ti-t (Mr4>f')- ( Rm’) 
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TO CHINA 

March 21, 1924 




c^5it?r r^ipirjrl «ica 
^1 91^91 i^f^i 1^tfai^5fip I cjf (?[ f53r^?ila 
^t?1 ^ 1’ c^T ^?fa ?it!n 

c^9rl ^ |... 

— 


People often ask me about the meaning of 
my pictures. I remain silent even as my 
pictures arc. It is for them to express and 
not to explain. They have nothing ulterior 
behind their own appearance for the 
thoughts to explore and words to describe 
and if that appearance carries its ultimate 
worth then they remain, otherwise they 
are rejected and forgotten even though 
they may have some scientific truth or 
ethical justification. 

— Tagore 



THE POET ENGAGED 
IN DRAWING 





cii«it5 asfa^l i brat^ afa Jitatam 

ijft CTftrsl ^ zta ?ca >i«i 

iia'^ aic*R ?f*a's affM ac&re i Ji^wa i >9a 

«rta c^HOTl cut \ >« caitwi ^siraa aiwi Jia, (Wfl 

^<511 Jia.— iia sit'd asiit? •siad't i 

— ^JPIN 


THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 

Wsift*tlt»i C’lraft 


My pictures are my versification in lines. 
If by chance they are entitled to claim 
recognition it must be primarily for some 
rhythmic significance of form which is 
ultimate, and not for any interpretation of 
an idea, or representation of a fact. 

— My IHctures. 




I ,jr^ ^;.nt*n 

•C5?1 c^ fg^ ♦ft^1 ^ZA \ \?f^ 

^C5T ft’sim i ^i\^ 

^ ’iWT i\‘c^ 

V&^vf^l ^■\r^^ Um I C^ :5t^ CS?^ 1 ii^ 

JT^ ^»(Tt?i c*n*i ^9 ii^, 
^prt9 il9 ^9f^g 96TO 

•^f^TC9 fe^5? I 

— §krf%^fi nut'^r 




IN YOKOHAMA ^CUt^'ISt’rht 

May 10, 1929 (io?r C^I 


Before I took up painting, the vision of the 
World carried music to my ears, emotion 
to my heart. As I was drawn to painting, 
however, the mind found its place in the 
great march of the vision eternal. The 
plants, the animals and everything around 
started assuming their own forms. And 
then the lines and colour went on creating 
what these expressed. No further explana- 
tion is necessary. 

— J.etler to Jamini Ray 
June 7 j 1941 


the CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 

rn%1iifji*tit*\ ciira^ 



IN GERMANY 

(nth July 1930 ) 




The medium of literature is language^ it 
carries its own meaning. This meaning, 
has to be accounted for. But colour and 
lines are silent^ they have no voice. If 
asked questions, they simply point their 
fingers with the attitude, look there, and do 
not ask more questions. 

— Letter to Bishu Mukhopadhyay 
June 23, 1941 


1 m farg 

< )98>-4 ’f3it*v‘f 




THE POET 
AT THE AGE 
OF 75 





f-fjf-l c^’'\ 

C^ H'JTI I ‘i)^1 f-t^’if'5'^T^ C"*! ^1 

iic^tc^c^n 5[c*iT ~tu 

CW'8?1 I ^ICT ^F?rt 

ir5, Tt^i c^3f ^"i 

"Wt^ I 

fK^ v£l^1 

C5i1 ^mfk I 


The only training which I had from my 
young (lays was the drawing in rhythm, 
the rhythm in thought, the rhythm in 
sound. I have come to know that rhythm 
gives reality to that v/hich i.s (Jesuitry, 
which is insignificant in itself. And 
therefore when the scratch in my manus- 
cripts cried like sinners for salvation and 
assailed my eyes with irrelevancy, I often 
took more time in rescuing him into the 
merciful finality of rhythm than in carrying 
on what was my obvious task. 

— Tagore 



THE POET 
AT THE AGE 
OF 70 


...My morning days were full of Songs 
and let Sunset days be full of colours... 

— Tagore 
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srz:^ ^ 1 ‘-9^'r^ 

5(t\3 <vf vrT^=3, 


THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 


THE POET 
AT THE ACE 
OF 78 






Taf;nrC/ the magician, who with his fingers 
raised, without fear of any check, had 
attempted to pacify the furious winds, and 
who declares to have cured with his intense 
will power, the mortal sting of the scorpion, 
is timid before his creations, to the fineness 
and brilliance of which each one of us is a 
witness. We praise him, cpiite naturally, 
as for him, he doubts, questions, hesitates 
and smiles. 

— Coynlcse. Dc Noaill^es 

[From the foreivard of a catalofjue of Tarjore's 
drawings held at Ualarir rigallc^ Paris in. 
May 
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J'ijf'-iw ilfi 

S':® f'-ft?! CA-A 

'•.’I? ilfti 'sil-'r-'i I 

— ■npf'.r^ 

■'•tR^I fv|i|r.5 \',\\:'.\ rl'ftOflf-'t ’:^R^'f-^I 'tl'^ 0\T3 
Sc^fe':5i‘4, 'n'^-r-RR ■■iR-f R-bii? ^Rj>«iT cava 

4wR I ;;4-Tn), ''nf3-'4Ri;1^' 

■'j'-l4-'-f R^rSrT, il<I“ CPTr-4ft?R?r W.'^wv 

5'4-t 5 =Tf::4i tR'-sI'^ 4i?j'r44 c^v-m-A^ 

I ^C'l '^Mc's r?:<rR^f4t4‘ RR^ytTj; 
rffei FC'i?:!? ii'T.- ^rtn 5j54 

''■^7:^‘'j ■•1^15 •r1 '-17:4 ^’R4 4tTO C4? 

Rci : 

■'T'tc'ii'i ii'-t-i-i RsW -Mtci? ’ll ''iK-i-i ns&iilir I c’l’ttc'i ®w 
c’Ft':''! ^‘'1 ®iH-r 414^1, ■:i4i?i ’it’n ii()‘=n =i>f.it, ci wi 

-.flg.-T :rii;’t'i itR^r r. ini'!, CT ’itm •t-i'’. 41®!:® c^m- 

'Ac^ I 'T’T'TF -iifsc’i <'.®t':M ; ■iiT'i f.=i>ic*Ti ’F'^n •ic-^’ii »iif.-F 
f^r'j’i'-t 'f-rti >r'?'i i' 

u v'?;4i SR-M iC444Rrtr.:i|wi'r4t?:5 it^iR^ir-RpRf'iC'F?! 

I iJ'T' U-F'-'ltS 4?:4 'Tt’RR C^"4T, 'rfh5'4tC’'l4 
i-.Tr.-W^ 41^^ il 1)4 TTlPl4t4 I 

4R4i;4-s l45'lfRir4T:4 'i«r‘W4T 
ii4‘"h ft4 ; fA>'-i (Trt R^tfRIc^'a 414 : 51 — 

5'iiri 475 s — 4?i I ft'iR'S. 

'•.4WRP4 ‘J fo'cttfl^ '-tR'-j? 4'ft5Rti:-''t4 
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■srt^sffn^ I 

%?r c^n«fr 'S’lm ■'^Tfo ^^1, ^Wt^f*r 
^ S^«r‘-t c^ 3Pr^w 51^ : 

JF5T ^FC? >?^^tf™, Jrt, aw JF5T, 

<f w -(wfen *1^ rzitc^ I 
^51 ^C5, JR-ft?!, C^'-l ?t^t5ll%, 

CTimf^ ^’3W ^lf4 >41^ I 

— !f=r 3 Ijrv) 

“How lar are y(jn lioiii me, O PVuit ?** 

“I am hidden in your heart, O hlovver". 

Stray Birds, 8h. 

‘■^p'f^iinr cTT-^fsTs^fTii v:^\, ctIt^ 

S«,w^r %5ri i ■^rKf^, nt“<iTi ff*t#k^s 'U ^fsF^- 
^-n CT TTf^iT 51 :^ ii^^ri . 

■^ft^i 31 c'f’tci; ‘>nr/\C: 

FW 5FCM-1 i3tC‘l I 

-‘l»tt?:TT9 C^I ohK il ^1 R? r.JT^ 

•-ff^tri '-rc^R, ii^fciT a-?rJT 

^rf^ -4'Hm I 

Stray Birds 'Sl^ Sj'^fiT C^f%?:?P:!? I 

■ii^ ■ii-^ips ii'^f^ ^rd77it''tT ; 

To T. Haia 
of Yokohama 

#t7?P •Ml C^Pl^l 

wfw ^-3 R'P’i 5r’¥T RR 

wHmRt I wMIc^ 01 

3R‘t? ■stt=M<-t ^fSHWfl , Rc^ RMift iIrT 'dsftd : 

tTffic^Ti irft^'itvf 

WMt^l ^dT I r&IJn M‘k«T^ 

^ditcT^ ^rc'f c^Ni ^tam i oiti^ Hi wum 

c^{*t f^CtT I ^d-'lhTt ‘51^415’ 'f^ff^ 

fjfdm' TRc'^■ Pr?:-r^^c=^ i ^fTzt^3f% 

fz^ ^t5^*T -ti i>i^ I fsf'i ^fTsn 'dcs 

r- Glfe?:Td rij r 

^1 'P^cz ^fd r.TT^ | ^^1:irdl*d 

:ic^t i ftf^ 

ill? 4Ri;r< f^jzl^^ c^'Vz^^ 

d’l, i]^'fi? benevolent eiirK)sity, f^'% 

( d*f*l'i1 "51 

profundity of sympalhyCi, ^71^ C^T'iS'r.d 

>KU^^r-T ^''it'*jr^T I 

ewT 5t^4t^' -‘--It"? r.^R 'dm i” 

— I I 
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- -<WM 
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3tMw ^wc*! 3 ^-Ti wet 5 ■stR'r c»torf^ 1 ’ 

Rl^ ^ ^ju^r -sTfi:^ ^irsfc^^T : 

>t«t^ BTC'T Wt'dlC-T SjftT ^f^^firf^tij 

tflft (W6lC^ 55 I 45tPr ^W ^C«t-5tC& W^IW-W^fW 

(W’tl ^5It’F 5W Rctrf^ I 4$ C'T’ftC'S 

4tfjr 3 ^-1551 I ^R-Fiit JICSIJ 4^-4^ 

f^fi|§ ^W f'fCfl vSI^ W ^esfwfw* tj5Ft*t C^5 51 'sttsflil !FR^ 
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r^C^4 ^Cifl ^Cifl ^f^5l »f®I ^JlfCtfS ^SToTRl 

^154*1 5C<1 -stCT ^f^51 S^sifti ^^5 'stt^ffcni sitW I 

OTC*t '-It^W-l =(C<t ^irSW^t S'-II’T^F 'JTC^PF 'Slfi:^— 

’tift'si n^css Jrtw -Trtrr jrai :«3 5t«n itiR 

fl-K? '■IH'i 'Jlf sait Ot'stllt 5191 ffifVp C^l9 >Itvi9F51 f9Bl9 9R9|’ 
— SJ9t9l, ■-Ftf5Tnf«IJ1, 5CI-2C 

'r^i?"rf'‘'l' 4 $' ^Rif^fsftrs RR§ 

■e-'fi R^is ^-rNr R i 4 ^^ ?f^<r- 

^f’e^r 4 3t%^ =ff4T^ WJ G\ ^tw't ^1=?! C^ftfS 

TO*! R, ^1 cvtir^F 4=F'-'n TO ^1 Ji'i?!, ^ftg-. 

c^cn 4t 4 ^ 

'sfvf^ ^ifiM R^tiT 4i’,'!if,5> | 4$''tR 4iHf^ 

c^tfR inrin 44r^ 44^ 4'>ff'4«tr4 ci^li:^ 

^) wltSRfeR fi^l I ‘c*R 

Rc 4’ >fR spR-^n 'df% 44-^ 5TC5154 Rj’i^l 

4C4 (‘■’tCaR'T I 4R 4^tR4 ’is^fs 

4171U? I 4“'fl^ 4R^ ; 

’^.1? '2{idci^ c*m, 

bU SrlMci? ^Cd— I 

^srfTtd ^<fi cddm, .q^f^ 

^>TT:i dHT^m ddCd I 

—5^1^, I 

44§ 44 ^ cn? ^rors^ 

•t'RvSlfl’iTS I 4^1^ ■4ff%C44' C4^, ■5f''f5 "^441^ 

'at^sft! R 4^ttt:^ ^c?i c'sti:^ ? 

4ft!f^vR ^t»mrr ‘TTf'WRR’ 4^ MTO 
tJtRiirj^^n 4fti?4li:4r! 4^ '^rR^ftRRi 

4CT%5n I ^^-4^Rl5t^R 2f«ln 4tRTO t$tf^tlTf 

^c.'i'S ^■R^' '®rRt'*f4 '^!^fffc*f '*!R‘t^ 

TOf^si I 44^ (7T^ 4m 

“RkM c''fC4' RR^it <p4c«i mrR i ^rcsiT ct- 
'srfc'?, 4^ ^■R^aR? '^*rR4tNi?^^ ^ "STt^S; i 
RBi^ (?f?t 4m 44'-44l^ TOT vg^PI 

TO’fi/.^'f I 4 \55 ri 4‘''ft'< I 4^5Rnr4 '®rR<n \f^- 
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CTfr^ '-p^t'S '1tS'?lt?l‘ ^(T'flC'l 'fftJfJTlC-''l^ 

fcTTrsj I 

I i5(7y cnV-blt-W*! 

5S>5^ ^TtStir^'r^ ^Jat ^iT ii\f^c4 I ^ 

■srriTi ^NT5f?-:r iTiii c4r.^ f'KtfBi; 

'5l^’«t*r I ii& C'r T|M^- fi<fr 

'SI <rft'?^r?:''riii' cn^’ "sr-if'^'s 

(Tit '44^\ -srf-^C'-f. ^-^it^, -^‘301 cntscnt^i 

^^rrt f'lat ^tf%<rf^r «T(:--'t*{’tttjr stfr 
W^ ^tTT® t’lTF r.4 fb-fe'^tf^ "SI Rc*K 

(TTf-itT I ijt ftfers ?r?:'-'i^>'Prt.-T u'-'n f<‘f^ ^fi:s 

■^fS*TI Titin ; 

CTCt Tits I -q-T'fffTr q;TT '4‘Z4 Tfts I 

TftftST, f'm, '•'IS^I. 4i], TTlfesISIT, '4'-ISSI 

sf^fs '<jf3fTrPf iit ^•itiffJTtvf I ^t-rcM 

trs Tjfif- ^r-rnifr'i c<f4] tti vy surc'rf ^it 
vi]<I# ■qlilTIC't* CHC^ft Tflrf-ll ^\ W.4 C’T Sl'TS^tf T^it^ri 

Tr7;<(T il'p nt-^*fir-I ry*\ I 

«rfft5'iTtr''r?i ^r.^ qrvr;iTpr?T,.i<i ^F^br?! ii^i 

'^\r/4 s'l^rs^.^ Tia'f&^r I 'rc'-'lTTTitttTT -qm- 
f^c ' c T tf ■sr^tftrrTTfcvH r<^4] ^^w.n. (Tit Tjcii irr?it'^ i 
=T^3r=Tf‘-'f CTfs (TlMn^ Tjiin?' -4 ‘3^.^ q'-q'tci? SS'^^IfTI ttC'-'ItI- 
tj7;5f (Trt‘''ft77n‘5^t Tp^r.rf.i I -•fvtIvr7r7;5F ij-fF^**! 
^nnr^ T^f^Sit'-rf '^•T4\4 '4(4 ^-44 C-'IlTTfiTspr I 

Qf% ♦i7:'(fTTTt^Tr?:-<p :pjj ^44 1 utiT c^W . 

f%oi Tfrf||-i:^ ^••'f^rf.f-i.r iitf cTi Tivj '4\'4P:^^ 

'StC'f?! tI 7:<|T tTTI^X. 5* iSca^fCTlMT I 

^I ^S^T, TfTFC^t 'rft’5'*lt(:’'F(T tis'F’I'SI “4(^(4 s 

RfTTrs 5i«iTT I TfftiffxtTrvr-i 'st^ C'^'-Ri? 1 

^rf%'<3 vnt' ^'S.TftX S ^liT® ^'(TTTI 1 

■ilt TT^h-ltTI S'i.TIlS' Sf^fT 4(.q' 'srtrrf'Ti'S 
±:>- ^5"5Tt TI^f^^TTIiT "SIFITII^tt 
^r^csR I -qt TrfT?i^C!T ^i-tFss* Ttn S’tf%o <n 

fTRCas^t^, tF'af^H ■sust^ft'rf, iTtXTr f%g, TF^Ti^txS?n®, 
*tF5s, -0 fTic-H , q?'- Tf^cTTf o.jTtq 
I ^TFTii:<i*trM •q'R'Si 4(4 

TOT ctt^iti:^ ^f%5ifi I iit t^Ttt 


TTl--'! nrd‘''tTr (yi4T.^4 bt^n iiTTSTn^r. FsF-t ‘S'-Itt ftfftx 

(7I‘it 'TOTCW ■3I<Tt''t:r1'I f iXTOJ i - I I 

CTfli? booff (ibfit 

‘'4ts1?ff%‘'I, ■■^’lIFiHlC'qr'n' 'l-Tr.-^Ti'4, 

‘C’tuF'il, ‘R®’-!. iir^ XtF^g1% tb'St^t’, ‘TX'T'-f’. 

‘'F«ITn’, ‘®'<,TT'-f’, ■'srbTtIri'T’ C4r.4‘’ TO< ‘■'|tti; | 

'^w.'44 44^] Xi'.'o'fiii qt TOT‘4? '4TFtR* XU I 

“(iitanjali ( Song Oircrings ) A colk'ction of 
prose Iranslations iiiacie by llio aiilhor from the* 
Bengali ---with an liitrocinelion by W. B. Yeats : 
Printed at the Clhiswiek Pr<-ss for the fndia Society” 
t;:i:5f^’1 'Mti;tS)f%4 qt c'^sr i qt gQo 

49 iii'4 15141 x?!, qc^tT ’■ItR TTqTTt*fPr(:‘t4 Tn:*ff 
F-tflptr ^4’?] R?r I 

•qt 44r74 44(^(r:'\4 f-TC^fX fq?:‘‘t’T'5tr^ 

Sirs’l'fPi I 'fftrsTTl'^ .1 ■qi;'H'n '-Tt"!;f?iF44 •q^Rsi 

■=1144 XITT tl7ril#1xs '^r.4(b4-l I *tft^ 

TTliT 4'tTftr f^ TTi I c-f-t'i s Rtt q yfx u-141 XC'^ q^R 

’4itt4 4'’'fi TO^ts ^F^R I ifq 4t^-t 4TOP.Tit‘4r tx-l^ 
(TT4tX “iFs^ -siWx (Tit— qT' ift?r'-ltt srl'-Tt'r titr 
(b4 F 

'4i-it'-lbTi TT-tTT Typi t?;?ti?(:>r'r xXi 4®4 FsF*! ■q'^Ff4 
'rc4*T>Pttcq^ qlfiTS x-j s? xlFxFsr-x 9 >iif5-5r- 

TPT r:4r.^‘ F-fJ '-'It-lfx q^?4 q*tbltC'q-T XiR fiTX3‘f 
xjtiFtoix I 5ir[Ti TiRx ^x^ir ot^t xsKFbi; xcxn 1 olx 
'•rf^ XblH (W4 I (ri^i '>\U\f4r.4 X5ri:‘tX tf'lnkrn XtttppT 
xfTO ®FTC?r cxbrfifx -srlF:! cxPi xfstxt c4lsitcx xx4?' 

ifqf C'4CS CifRfx I ttr^ipq CxfvRXt^ 451(1 4t6-4tsf& 

qttil xFq SI qX^F4 44 'sit-T qX# sRC'I 4®1 C‘tX XXCX-I I 
tiXilW C^fllHl HtXCX S4C5R I xtxcx bTX C'^ir^X— 'T'fX 
4(4r.44 5:4XS5 XXTXI? 4X^ ^txtxx ftfXXX 41 I C4 XICjI 
fxsrs 4 Fsv"S XXil xmix Fx-xt C''I4I4 I 

4r.44 fcR ftft ‘414X5 4l'-f4 I (Tf-IfTOT (R *I‘flf%4F5 
toF 5? 514 45l4#l45l4 F^^ (Tft 4"=f/l5f?:4 ^IXtCX 
■4^555 XRCW 1 ’ (^■■'K44— F44t444f4‘4PT I '-jl bib) 

XXtffXtX 4^1;; 41*141454, Xl'RI •f-’f45t4 tRiWt 55^41 , 
XC4 I 45^X 41 41541 4tR I 4X11444 '4r4-‘44 
4444 41141444*14 4?44 qt 44t454 4F451 ? qt 44*f4 
5^414 41 S4I 4''14 41^14=44 4lb 4l44 Fortnightly 

xltw *txxif4*Pt rixx a? 

4f44t51 f4^f4f5l4n5I 444*1^ 
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Review *11^^ 

77^t‘( I 'itflf'lii 5‘'f, ^pfir 

cvrtT?i5f '•ittns? ^ratf^ra rTTfvf . i,T^ i)^ f^7:*^r | 

?r<TiFiTfvf aCRj-'T '4^'t (( .itaiijali) 

■srRI'fl *ifr=n i '-ni^ s^icii Jrl-Tt^ 

•T), -irRI^' •ff^'T ■diiff-n i 
“ft^ ‘''^r.=\T.*\ •i §"5 ^TTi' vtti 
r?R I i]^' (PIS' :tt'j, 

Hft? wf ^^7c:r / 

^^ir'RTpT fif.T b'?r<w 5-c?r Sciro-r, ii^F ^iRf?Tp|- 
C50' S pT-l'ff I C’T -T-fr)' it^' 

'oRfe I ^.“5rt7R»:*tr! ^>|<’IT1 '-113 I 'dv|'.i 

rTjif crPT'^ftfib ^JI^RR^pR 'R-fR^T^F RRi:! -tCii'Tp I 
ii? 5Tt5T, (it (?fT*\^ iT^prr^=?ri n^.^fr RRfM^ 
'4 v^rm ^5iiiR I ‘•it'Rt7R7:‘t'< JnrRf^ MtfT^ri' 
Srygs ^t iR 4bfVT\, ‘^- 

;;)t^’-il?r"TCP iR VrPiR 

5*T'?11q I 'dtbT R'-j? itTf Rtf^F 

’Ro'f =F^R »ff& IH Rt?:®' I 5t<*F1 '••ft-T, F£l^ *fRt 

<1=1? ^i^'TRTi I 5pvfi ^7:jf«f ,:5:i (tj <ii;?ri 

Rl=lf1 =I1R 0\ ^Ci -if-ls nR^FfRR fuf^I^f '•J'-f 
i5t47:?r=T^'Tr<r5, =i-=fi c^R(TfrRRt*( 2 Rtvt'iRrai 1 

=5f7?r‘f. il^; Tf'l'T ^=‘f y\’^r.4 f^'ofR Rl?RrfbR 
■•F!R?:5'=T I =1775 trftirR'4 <t?^C'^C‘*R ^TT'Slt I 

«r-?t!?Rc'=l'T >i:nr wn Mv^ri’R 

C5ti? Rr<r =F?v?T, ^ TFpi'si ‘-'trfRR <:5-?7f 

-pttigTi'R ii^ ‘:*l'r ^•?r c-tittMcifi rr 
'^* r •l'’'i=Ti,'5 -srlc^fbiiri ttR f*ts^ rtfir f=T-' il=f^ 

4t=fl r 

'iftiJ? •iR'-'R •fR ilTT g-tt y-t Rbt'T^Ftr^r =1737:5=1.: 
'....4t TFf^it’l RfTFi- il=F '-.'RT T-i'Fni =7^t=r 

'3\'>k^ Rr=iR-l=i' =FoMt'-r I ‘'iTRir.'-^ d7:=i^it77i=i -4173 <3=1=1 
f=f7:=f 7i7:3r55T it-PilTTr. <:-5=3t’ ii=Ft7:=?f7i‘ =31 RsfR 

=i;:=1‘1 4=F '>\:^rt. ‘1t^, =1^0 5R RIHc '5 ??^r I 

Rfetn-T =Tlfl- ■‘‘I^R =5% •'ll'l-C^T? =3 '•I^IR'fR 3"-i7i 
=rRf=l3- 'il 45’ •itfi.il^f- f=l73 C^K. 5 '-HRr-l I 

fb'^R^F 47;?if=T I =i'ft!}T=ri-=t, <i7:=ir:':/.r =5? 9?'i3i i- - 
.3 H-t:rl?r"i|Rf==l4 ‘STilfy =T?I. SrRi =1=1, 'dR '.It>1ff=l34l4 
<1^ ft^lRI fb ?1 ^r.^ifb I ^Rs? C=T =i=1=S 4b3 2 

=ERf^ ?7'lf=1 (71 f=l=R =1''7!14 >i=ni RtTPifil -1771 C>l Pf-RT'-I’ 
RTI S ilRri it'd RT? ‘t^!=71 4=1171 'S'RI (.3 J'*- 37:if 
■457:5 Il4 3R 33^3 ■'4l3fe7.31 l’ 

<1^ 3^13 ^'Rfr'TF 3 Rr^rf i]F31 RlSrCR f33fr 
•5l1r.5rtb=lR 4f3b3 4i!4'77F Ct 231 3^3 ?=» •(! I 45’ -"HCih 
fRRTRTT;? r.3& 4l73t 33t4=7t-=t f4^t73 ?3': 23 f3F7}, 
3=11^771= WTfff’-lT; 477rf5733 ^13 ■3f3b3 4f231 3l73 I 
■31^2 4^ ^7:*J,3 <14 S?t3'1t=l 3737753 <71 33t'ir*1f':''t3 


S’lfTfe •; f%■5^:4 iff i‘|>( -spilsT 341 333 373 =173 ^4— 
OH Mlf=T=1 37:7-R =1t=r*t I 

33ti5=r|7:'^l3 §}hv^r-i 32=1 3t41 33fw43'37:=Ft 

31-34 FTUfb^l fif=r 32=1 C-l'r57:=1t3 4=F-Tt77i3' =17:3TF‘ 
riic .\aii<»n •T|44 3l4tf5’7:43 4'5'44 ‘(;7r7:4l - 

RC3I CTrtTdT:^’ 4f33'&3=1f=i 44 f33R 4^3 3t77ft53 

4-r.4’f I 45' 3^3=11 Cd\^.^ =i<R3l7713 '4R 

34 3^ S-Hf'e 3 f53=I I 4^ 33771^ 'ST'^ GRlf43® , 3t3 Jt 2 
3I7-.33. 4^b, f^. 27.Wi' 'd:|f=7i' 373 3=133' 4f3b3 3^ I 
4^ 3'3'3<71 2 =173 '4i~ik>fn4 0\'^ 477l4fF= 

4f3 i1 I 

33l‘4=i|7:33 4lC3T C3 3134(5=1 =|5J=n 373H <:3'f'f3 
(.■4771 f54 ‘ 5 t':'iF 3131 C47;'*; ^7:15154 1 4134, 3f3 =17:3 T 
4t2=1l f'l77ir54 4-^1 R'47. 23 3l3t3. 331 <!f <ll7:vt3 41331=1 
f54 .34 sr<(1f343 ■^'■'17.53 ■4l3l3', 3l3l r3'7.*J'3 =7=|7:=1 '51? 
3=f33 '41331 C3'f'f4 3t31 4tf^l77i'l54 I 

3t3'3t3' 3'fliS''=il7:-=l3 =13 4‘‘J 0?r/4r3 f4' 511C5 4t=1t3 
4l33l=T, 31 r<13' 45' 137:4313 43 4=l<r 4=R3 37:i5C5 I 'tR' 
47:‘;i3 5=317:3 rM 3l3i 37315733—41331 31 4373 
bR. 711 =P17.'i CbTlH'fe, 'if3 3tt 4335. "-iJ^ , 3 ^ 3r3344 I 

3l7:'a f57:43 ' 571=1173 317=5 R ‘5l43r;3'3 
■4=1317:43 '=p44f4 7RJT 3lt4f344 ':4l’4l-it 3l'3 3-l7:5 
4lM7:7|'r5734 3=R I3f4 4=Rt 'STtijvRl FC3 47:i^ <;7| <:3? 
317:35’ '■'I 3 RICM 43i’Tt ii33t7:tR' 3<i3l'i; 41'3<ii 4771-4 1 
3173 1514 ‘3t3t?'r3’3 43'l3't 33314^ ■433f5'34 I 7.3f44<j 
f3l4 5'7R 3fl?r"'Tl3‘=t3'" 4t35 fAOi 373(5734- - 

C3R13 33 4f33 4'4 Cb33^ 3771 f53'R I 33t'!9=rl3'-'h' 
‘‘3’l3l?3t''3' 43l3l 3=T3l77r'3 ^R4li:‘l77T C3 4='4l 

■^ICS fsR 373C54, 3R"333T -^R 33 37^^ 5337:5 -K-l 4f3' I 
■'3l3t''5<(M’3 C-R ■4'fll 3=l33R 33R 33 R143 I 43 Cb7:3 
'5l3';t^t3 2 -75333 7?3 5rt1=| C4R (y(r,4^ C=fl42 3t1^3T 
313 Sf4f4 I ■ 

33314 (71^4 3'ft5f=Tl7:'43 4R7i.l3 =rC3r ‘Ilf? 

2 3fV=Tl I 5Tt477R 34=iTl73t7:43 btf3=Fll7. 3l3l 

■^fRl 3 R 337 R 3 =f137:4 0\f^ 45''3li:3 43l5 '=Rtf33 =F7:3 
5iRTR Sj?-*! =K3l54l 4^ 3lSl77=7^ 33t7]f4|'1 

3l77ll341 3131 747714 . 3R43' 4Rl ■5tt7;=lf3=FI '334 47:3 
=7|RR 3 24 5771 = 3 , 34 77*1 (:47;3'4 ^tSlRKTI i,9 3|R.R^- | 
^^*(75 ^(\UJ ^ or I 

33l!5'4t7:vR £j 5 ■5i1r3f34l B37:43 f3=?ll33 1=1334 -^rfi, 
443 SRn 1%7:»|?;5='1 d7:'47l1 R3t -513 ‘f3'C‘J'3 CbR*! f33|'4f3’ 
=1R4 437F,R3l7:'7; ( 3=11 '?3 ) I 4 ^ T^TT^f if3 S’.Rl#! 

( lilanjali 3 3 1t4l33=1 3?^34 ’1 iaidcner 43? ’Cli eseiil 
Moon’ 44f1‘l';i 53 , 5."3f#t (;iiaiijali’3 4'=l=1 4'4l*l4 
■fbRf5=4t'3 ?:77i’#l -rcHR ‘(Ihitia' 44l‘t 3=37:4=11 

3%!S=ll7:‘43 RlTTlfl^R 44'5 3^/513731 ’IVisonality’ 43? 
4 2771 4'r=Fl?4 iTlTT. ^5,t7:4R' ?5=1 3l7R 4T5 

4S'.5R4t ‘Sadliana’ 4R4 4331 3:4 r' >i?4fl R FR 
44tH’5 5rR7:5 I IsRrI^ ^fs^f 33 =144 ^"jTlff? Ir'RB' 
4^3 437:-ii 4l=t ■srt77nb=n 477i77n i 





F7:TfC5J ISt^ ‘(.’l l, it (iathcrins^’-fHfen ^1<T- 
'4m ^<'F5r-i 4^ '4?:? ^Prc^Pfs i 

^N\r.^ (.'W.A ciif'R 'vivff.Yt yiti'“4rPr'4- 

■>TNfs' ty\m i^-ll SFtvti^t 

'«Plt4 TpiC^-' '^rfeH-T^r irrf '4p5.^M‘f 

4)“HI ®P(t?I I ^M1r-7 'T^t-'j^rf-t ‘ The Spil it 
of Japan 44” ‘ Tht- Massa.(>c of India to Japan 
4? If ft; f44nf 4 ipttd ^*7, 44t!?4l7;‘'l4 srP<r?I 4if- 

4tn7:‘t4 ’r?:?! '^WfsTt .114 i'drr 44^? V.-T I iir 

\5t4€t'I(:7r4 'dfi; ^4T?IC44 Kffi4tC4 4-lPJ!f-tt''| 
't-lt*U^t4' ^Tl‘T^<;44 JTtJISJd '4iTf4'Tt.7 TO 4 I 

■srtTTThrm ■'S'-r^fe' a ‘*N‘'j4^it'4 'df*- =Ff44 

cd mda rc47:'i« i >[irr«t47;4 

44“ 4'47p7tl4 45H^4 44ta4t‘4 f4-“4 4if^di Tirttivt fvTTTS^ 
4^4rf:4' iiiTT^tfni 4t<:d4 fw | 45' nps ■|\isonalily' 

4144- 'd44)4:‘5l5' C'^r,^ 'df'b^ 4'^df4-‘t' r47:»t4 "STd- 

4b4' I 44ta'4t'd ->\t:^tv,.\-- 

'I'lic wfsl may believe in tlie Soul ol Man, l)iil 
she does not n-ally believe (hat the nniversi- lias a 
Soul. \'et thi.s is the b( lief of the I'.ast, and (he 
\\ holi- mental eonti ilintions of the hast to mankind 
is lilh'd with th is idea. 

f47:'J4 >iC57 -.i1*jT7T4 f-lfd® irlfy4- C4M I 4'? 4“7?Tl'-l^ 
fVc-irdS 'dM 'dfiSl TOi:!?, 45 ' f4»4l4 44t!5*tlc-'f4 | 

■4141*17541 444HI f4‘‘4'7541 'dt-1— 4 R'4-1 4-4tT57itv| 

4li^ f.''r';4- 4t4 444 f'l'J 4l'>ft7;4- I 'dl'I 4^ 4-1CM^ 

4C'iK.b4 -4t4lr44 ■>r'oT'5l4 S’5‘4 ■’-T-iCdf. ■554:T''4‘'t7;4 

'dlfd'-Hr-Hd^ ■44’>lt it4 'd4r4??F y.W''.^ t 4Tt4’t4 

srM Ol 44 4'^il 3t4 '-Kldl •1i:4r54 : ....when 

.-i Mall does imt realise liis kinship with the world, 
he li\es in a prison-house whose walls .ir<' alien to 
him. 1 Sadh.ma 

frfTOf C4 ilftlf^ 44l3r4l4 TelFt'lbl'J'fHl 

-flC'dd 7irtilBlr44 '-'ifvTlW 4ri-is S'dtfd 'ilM 4:';44 I 
'.l>W.4l5i:4- fif4 ^1711444: 41414 ''•ifi4lw 4l4l4 
'dl’ifJHi ml4l4l4C'ri44y‘n4 irfedlftr— (Surprised into 
a dumb aiisjiiish of tei ror.) 441 4l&4i 44li54lrvj^ 45,' 
fdfbTIi 'dfbdtof C4f44 4C4-4l^4 dd'-pl f4^4-<:44 ■'il-S 
I 44 'd4 44iT54lvr 41414 4''.4|'4 4141 

4'4T.44 I ifMl 417:4? '^Wyr.W 4^77)1:21 fv 4lC4 CdOlfbCd^t I 
fifir 4?f47:47 VtPf-Sf 4t4f£ 47i:4 c.*tf<47. 54, 4lr.«it 4lC4t 
■7/7f;t4l4 4"'4C#^t7:74tb4l I '4 ‘jC4 C4 TO 4i'.447|'-1t''4 

^175714. 4l4nb *1. 7r.<F>T.r^1‘3GfS’. pT7:TOt4 OITOM. 
4-ir4”?'t4 r;5j5l4 :dofs4 ’k?? f.i4l ?75f 1 i;tf47:4 

TTpFrmr.® 44? tji1:44:5t4 4-^4‘4 75144 ''tr.'44 4741 I 75t1 44lT’ 
4TC5;C44(:4f44 ^i^l'df^ti ■4'4i4 4?'t1 I f if4 ‘544 t;,'?l(:‘j4 
4l^f4f4 I fsf4 oit irlJIl-id 'd^sf 4?47r44' ?n, fb'ft Wa 
■s-tvTtr.^R : 

...I do not feel able to areept (he invitation, 
which I have just reeeived, to speak at the meeting 


in Oxford on friday I am wiitiiig, especially as 1 
iicvrr sent any answer to yoni s(‘veral c ommuni^ a- 
litins since the laic disturhanres in India. 

[ '4^4441^4 44l7f4l4 (^:\zt t ■-J; b > ] 

OlCHdl tT7^l4 ‘4:--1?:'5 44t.4?"4t-4' 4l4=F 'dCYS 4 7F’'lt4 

S'csd 'MTO ; 

"iiW4 b1?1 d4 ■4?44l4 r,47:Mp44 I ■bl4''l4 &y47:‘J f^lr4 
7;4'44t4— S41 C4 7f4i ?1l47:57 '-n l 4|5r'5^ 

^t'5— 4t^1i:4? '4ilMTt4 '51^ ■4t4l-i arm l" 

4?f4 ?:47:‘i4 4^ •TtiSf 475T4i-n C-lr^-' •4lC'o4 

^’■415 (with a feeling of relief from studied eoolne.ss) 

" 4l«t04 4t<7T 3rl7:?4 f'lOl C-dViCdd I Tpfd 

4& 447:4 :'fl7:*44 444?;C44 4f^0I ■417:?I4 'jr.V ■3rf%f4 
t/;4fbr.744 I 4^ IfTTrlO't ftpt 47:4i4 7-?i"44l5T| 'd^piiF 
4414 ?7:4l'-t '4^4 4-'f.4fri;7:44 44”, TOT’i t;444t?;4l4 

4-C4f'i/7?44 I 4-17:? >14 '44 il’l 4(441 4(4 '47:64 trr C-rf4t^r^I 
4? 4'40I5: 4-f4CT 5’1414 C4. ft-F CT 417/4 4?t44i OTtf^ 
V4 C4^ 4505 fspT 441 7lf4C4 t:4i:47:?41 44t3'4l7:''t4 

‘‘4lilHir4'4 5F4t#1 '44414 'd'CiblTOf*! I 47?i,'4 v;5l«t1. 
■4141 441 ^^'Sld f44't474 7if*tlf? Cvl7;47 417^54 

:5t4iT<f 4?f44 >Ff46l& OlP'd ^7;vr4 4':4 '•tif? b 4ff^ 4t4 
toP.>4 I 

4K4'fT7 ir44i'-1 4l(^lt 4& 47:'>' ^'-17:4MT I f?/4? 
C'(Pt 4 44l7r:4i4 447Tl4 4i"4, Off^^ i+d ^:-r.^'sr 41(4 
C4=-i (sOic-J^ 017744 T-limT-b 4 61 r>|--4'ir4 61 iftTim 
4‘-I(TO7:-4! it4 4Tf^'l6 f^Pl4 S d-l'-f^'d'jj 'Xld OlPF- 
4-i'd ^’44^4 'd-TO '^414 'dPf-h'’ C'lCd ‘-11717:41 5^ I (71^ 
■Idil !iC'rC44 C‘Ttl?4^ dfeC'sV '-iy.i TTir44l4 4- 4(744 TO4? 
b'4 dfl-tl 441 ill C-d'-ll illCb' 4^ d'd 511 ( dfd'ilfi^ 
>447:'-l<:4F') 41414 '-TO d&WlddTTI '4^5*14 “lir^ffPl 44:4^5 I 
4'dl CdblpTO 7l'4-4 4?f4'4 4l4 Ol1C4'4 Pi, id ^-W.^ W4 
■4771 -fJ-S 4Tf!S--'/|'5 dibl^l srlpf(7il(ii;77I4 I 

‘';’Tir5d4t4 br.51-4l4Tl4 44-(P 'A^r:% PiC'47754— 

4'1-t ir-1C*4 6>t4 ■•Ff4C'F 47F4l4 T^llfdl b'C® Cdl'-'IHf 

QK-J, iTOfsd I 44l4?4l'1 (ACA >(l54t4 '-14 Tl)1%- 

bld'-F ill4's> bTldt'-ItTlTlll ^lit-lilTid 'd‘1' 4-'7714— 4^ ''tlPrS^ 
4l4>tpc (I'd ! bCi:t'dl4'(t4 4d774'4— -fVm-fl 4#l2f4l''t 

CP.'WA I 4? 'd'll C‘ll4t4 >17;'.? >1(7?^ (71? lirlfdlbPld' 
4f44r4 '614 TsTil '■1'6Tl'-ni4 d44 I ddd— ^ItPr 'dT44 
■$14744’ ■7rrp-Cd''4 4-4141 il-Kl?? -417 47(74 f47;‘l4 '^Il'-T'^ 
(:''t(7lf5, dli.'d 4?7.-| drop? 4 ■iTt-.|l4 (TTl'at'lT I fd dC4 
'5151 C44-0 -4ll4l ‘liPl 4l:rl74T iCdb '4414141 I 444t4l47:<-l4 
dCdT 44lT?dl7:'d4 fd? 7$1-7T d^Cdl'-l d(7i?f5d 4 'ild? 1 

44l!?4l7;v|4 'dId'tV 'iTlPdlFb 4-l7;i'4 f4(:‘l4 >f-llW4 >4l5 
dT74 I 'ddiilfalvl ‘>r-l54l’ A'^r;4 4'd ■57|4'-ll4 477T(:t5'-T,— 

■‘lldTTfKdd f.-'trA' dlUdt ■d4^ 4‘6'4f% •TlPd Pf7;4fb, 
f47:*l4 d774 T4 p'ld C4f4 'Sdd CCfACZ 'dl? '45 ITKIdd f^Ud- 
dt4 TOll^l 5? 4d?— ■^4''T5d did 4'r.d '^PlTI'S Ofr/A 
•T i74 44 f (to "ild 'dfdbdl' bt? I 4? -iU 4r.'4l4 dTdlTIb' I " 
I.<s Nouvelles J.itteraires '•lldd ddIdJ dlpTilI 



iob" 


fifSpfl?! 'd^rf‘1'3 ?'?r, 

C5>v^t I 

nl^rt*1T .*t ig^-5^f?n V=T, (7r^'-?t¥C?=T A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dicani 'JTlTJrTf^ fK^ ^pr.if 

^'iTi'i' c'-ivfi ci^f^iGi f.^<i5i •5rW!:?i 

3 'il'T '^F^'Cs OiC^lfSiTH^T I 

fr-ij 'qrt’T-f^ .S?;»tf»lT ^•I’s^TlTrs ■srl^w-r 

ij^l^ ’T^'ETiT'N ctrsTH i fiPr -df^ft^ ft^- 

dllCJT^ T3....’ 

‘nd^-fT’d' -15 tTitdr:^? iif'-t^Jf 5^1d ^rtMt ^cdMc^f 

t.nf'f^ 'Sft^ f'^VK’S I 

'sdifl^l'T d-t'di >S)oo ^5fit 

'trl^vFi?1i-vT '3 d'dt!rn1?:dd ^f^Kdld' I Oi^ "W 
^1^-Tr|^1&d'd‘‘.t d('.^ ; ■£’'d'i.Cd7:d'fdf^Cdt^3bR»tfe7:^ 
f% 'srt’tPf fdijldt V S^?:d dftirdtd ^risiTi ; f^fW 
“If^- -T?). >TT=ni'Td -iiiwii «mi''-t1^ ■^rfe-.T i 

^tdoid ■1(1 1)?:-? ddf^ ■JitT;>T I fd'j" d^T, -(sim 

d'5T I cdti?‘«f 3 51:514 iJd“ iiTTfd' M'd'’"di:dd ddTdId 
dtdijd d ¥ Qir.^ I ^S% d-^d '-srt’ftodfSd 

di'd r Vidd^ d'tpj^ddr f.'iv.d fddC^rfd'd, dTft^d dddT “Site? 
dtd’dd^ircd d’??Tt'4 iid” dfddCd #fd"S <5irdf 

rArAT7i> I fddf I dd -^fdfld 

fd’CVd irl'i'fi I Illfd Cd& '5ldd1dti:dt f*f3, dtfir^T '3 
dTd'Id'T ddS^lCdd 'ddM dCdfe I 

^■fld d-r.dt'dd-dn-<'/fi7ra dftjfdt7:’'rd 

d'vdT ’S’dd^lCd 'ddtfd'i I "dl^ ■ftd f5:3'4¥ddTd -didSd 

■dftpl-ld d-?ii>Tt -rft^^ri -.ff% C-Tl?fl^5TJT f^rMvir^ : 

‘How iio))lr he w,is ;nid unsliiUcd this wise* nian, in 
rommunion ^*,ith liiiiiscif, enigmatical and yet 
transjX'i ( 111 , like the Silver Sea !' 

ddt=?d1r.vtd 3 dWf^d CdR-f RRTi dlTdRi^i, 
■3di d?3’f'r5r I 

ddtlSdt'd dRfC'^ ddd dtfdCd 

tiddicd ‘ilcd fd'dd d5(ddl trfd ddl 5-d I ii^Tdt 'i)d# 
fdddd fdf'dd® dCd'C^d i'A'dl^td ( ) dtfRd? 

RfPd ols'd-rSd' fo iidtddd I r>i-^ ^UifPt dWdT 

ddR :; 

0, > I '.rsdid otd^ld dfd -d^y-Tt'd 

■C^llur -qCd'f'i-'C^TiT 1 f^ ^f$. 7,-fdJrld7:dd §5^ 

I 551 iftd dtfsCd; dddld I ftV 

dlad C'd d’S^rfd ^f®1 CbCd dildtrd : 

did, dd-d 4^!>¥d 'sildtcd^ -V^ 4«C5 1 ¥'n*T®tdfcidl 

3 srfdldlc^ fsPr fd'd5i ‘irsT'ddi 5 t|'^ \ 

AlWPf a-T^, ( C^:5f f% ddtddd, 3fr^-'d 5}dtd- 
dft aidCddtd dRTl ) qdfr disid itd' ^fdld^ 'S*TC-5 
f?1?:df5J:5H, d’^^JCTd C’il f^.®d ^ FddllS 

■dtird f=T, -q'-id cd^ digress c^Vc® “dTcd fd. 5ddt 

2l5 S ST^pprt^td sxdfed I 


Cdfdd dCdM fdf51’J, -sitT? >MfW¥ dd1s?dli:«rd 

■dtfd^tCd fdRd® 5rdf5;5i I 

dft!?7Ttvf d?:dt^d- dtddid rM->lr:tyTT ^^-{ftstiTd, '5td 
C»tf‘tr#t 3 ■^rtk’tl d cbrldl dflTFTti:‘-'td cslild ddl ’tCi^ I 
f^d d4T;ofd<:d ftdfdd^ fdfi'-fd CWfMUiZ^ I "Stt ^- 
fe 'ildId'-TCdd Cdt d?FId ®1cdftd dtdtdT 

5Fi:d4l^ 5pvft?f :fF:jn <i<Tifdt7:-etd' dTrdM-d^dfdi: ”d? ^ 
fd??'ld^Cd 5P^T d-dl ^fb'5 I mdd' 'd5d ddtlddtd #3 

■dd5in3rd’ 2tt^-T5tdd(:dd dadd 3 ddcdfisd 
5fe:5T^' i:^r.:s[ 01 fdtrdid fF^dC!? '51 d(:5n:!5d I drdfi:*1d 
d*ffer5 dddiT Mild*. cddt'Fi ^Idtfd^Ftd'^Fcdc^ 

'dsd51 I dltd dirsd dld'1 i5t3l fd'dlid^ ddi ddid dt«tl 

sxdiTp I. dCdt“t *JC5f dCSTO dcdfrdd'— itd Cvfi:dF 

cdfd?:d litd ds'^'ldfe I dfdJTId ^dTtd d'ddlT^' 

fd^lo ddi".^ 5-Cd, drddi:<F 15td "51dfd’5'fdCd 'dfelftS 
^dT® 5id— f55r ddd3fdn:-<'id’ dtdt i 

ddd C^ddt -l^l'ld fw.'AV5-^ I ddti?d1i:«td dtdl 
S-feiildd d5T:5lft:4d '-liFI Cd '4cdd ^^Xry 3 ’JtF CdCdC^ 
diPi 5'i:fd7 ^SiFTlrdd c,iY?rc^^ d'di i d C'lr.w «d >4^ 3fdtd 
?d Cd ^Sl.dfddd f‘r<¥)-'f'hFld d’Cd Cd$ dd sjfts 

^Rdcgr, Cd dd '^dd'ld dd’d r.(Tir‘td dd'd ^tC^’d d® <Fvfi 
dtdfTT sr?‘f 4405 'dfdd r -( dd^'dl1--il1dd >008 ) 
>S)=.8 dlStC^dd dtb dtUd ^ bid dds Sftdtd ddOt 
f'tinifksid I d5Tt d1's5fr 'ifd dtdT 3 ^ditd dMI dd CTT# 
ddfd dr®1 Srtfclidro I ftdl d'^tdlCdd ®t: e ^ 

4fdd y’-fdli, ®s5 f»fdT S-Cd di:®d I ^Mtrd 4fdd dllSf 
fd^ifl dldfdOfdt d4d dt^t'sddd d(:P I stdl^ qfCd 4fd 
fed dti.'^fd I 

4^ ^^^8 dild CdO'-R^Cd dtdtd dP^I 'dt?:dfd^41 dtUl 
41,dd I Cd4d 'Jitdid il-'lidtfdfld dldSH '4(4 StOd 
d-Cdf5?01d I dfd 5?>iiV.v5t(:d ‘3'-f-r1i®§5f®i:^tfddl 34li:*dfd 
0=dd dWt'Idtfe:® d'fd fTjRd fd^»ltd ^s'd ddTdd 1 45 

ddTId ‘'-Iddl’d feldt'-t ■d'fditddt f5lR® 4d, ‘'-jdfl’ 45 
fetlfddl 34l?:RfC45 4fd ■fd'STdl ’ dlTld S'!,d'd 4rdd I 
45 fe^fddl 34l'C"d1 >:t>oo yjTFId dib dlOf 4fdd Rd- 
"diRdld dTt'dt?:d3 RC'td dft-fdl 4Cdd I 

>5>^® dRiC^dd Cd dfiTd d'fd 5®1d1 dim 'dCdd I 
dCdfld^ dfdd 7ir.^ wdl 4?rdd I dfdd fdCd fdf^'s 
^ Cdtdltdfdld '^Id 5?i I dTffd’g dddtd 4fd<1 dtdid 
l/fddTd® fdOl fdTI^Cd'd 5d5td4tr:jf dTdTtd 4Cdd I 

‘dTfi:di’’}1td' 5tlf®):dd’, 5:5)d1d fddtd>T®1d dddT dTtfedtf® 
4fdd ddtfdfdddffl d'ifdT 4f.dfe5Td I 3ti:4dd f®, 

o J a, gore's eonvea'sations witli reporters 
in Italy were the pnaluct of these pc'oplc : the 
.'('porter, the inlerprelor <ind lagore liinrself. — 

45 dd’ytd f.ddd fdd'f® dill d®d dit5 5Xd?:® I 

sfWddi 4fd 5^4119 fe:d 4?rdd I 5“5 p: 3 di:«fd- 
7id5d, ddt^ ffc^ 2r®f® ^fddi wdd d!:5F df^Kdtd 
<Kd 4fd dd313Id ^efed ’dtda’C'l W5I1 •r^'Cd ‘®r®Tfeo 
dtldd I ^^dCftsrid* Od Offer, fedddd, af^td Cdtdld 
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wy-rf T^ri f]4r7i Vf4 gf?;4) fv4 3;|f4t't7:4- 

4t4fil4 3 Tf4'4l 4lf'44lfe^T I { 'Af^Z 'dW'-r ) 

(4) 4't'f‘*-T (.:|’''R‘i(> Ir^rrA i'-i 
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4(.4 FFr .^fevi r;i.| t1*^ ^4^|t4 S4: '4tC7I4 

S'd'Ti' ‘iUf’ril fWWK-VA I ( 'C'WyAi^.h' ) 

( ?) ‘-rf 4 -M FEri, 44 ' 4 ( 4 | ifih'FR •TtfifSl 44 -: 

ftrA 44-'4I-4 Sf>in (.5^4 S'-l44ft4 

44’ r-rf;54l4 ■'1?i';44 H'. M 44 4 '4!r44l 

filF-l 4 I ( ‘Iff 4 S' 141’ ) 

'^HAA 4i:^’l ^-^'-lAlrAN A 4' t 'Wt>;lf4^. 5('t4*j! 3 
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'll •51^7114 i'.A<ii (;V'14M14 FOi '4143. f4-'7. 44l ‘J irtTI'-'R 
'477itM':^>lc-H 3 fiifii i-ot- 47:47 ii <it3tf44- F7:4 
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^'441 C4 Af^hA 44'(;5fT^4l 4^ 4'l. ll A ‘4':RT4 
irf44-l/H’3 Frtr>f, 1,14 4lTil 4'-llC4 'dflfS i iO^ | -irisnii 
;;(PtF 44 ^447:4 f443^ Ff'-d ■i7)l!:4 ^v|:[i - 4,^71 t^f | fA 
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\'^ c'd^r^h : vj^-fi'-if^ri s :il-i^?:'<l^ i 
■4*11?:^ 'iTff S'-ltfirr iirt?f‘‘r'=^ ■sdc^tB-n 

I ^‘•'tl ••'itn-r.'rfS 4f=1 file 5' itr)' 

'd'-Fft ^eip en»ttC‘< ^f-Ti fp -fi '-lesr— 4t:|iTi 

'®^ •irlC5rtt>*Ti ■'ffli'fe I Zff'inrjfyj. t ■h-lti?fiit-4 

i)4leiT f^-ififio ''1*BK»fP -irt"f*f^ t 

ip^fe I iple^ir 'dipf i'-jTf 6=T ip'-'ti ••'tiit-e45 4-fiT f-irsf il^i' 

igra^'f ifedC’iiiT CT d'e'4 Tid 'dfii'B?! n?^ ; 

■5tir'#ti)eir?T®ReiTt'!if-'de^'r ’feiT'd^' 

sfe^s frc'prd ipe?TeB;iT i 'd^- 5 ^ ■d’-of if^ frftoi ^tftKT 
:5fr=p 'd^f^d ii47r5rte=p'r d^p SvpJifdid ^rdif-T frores;, 
— c^RiT friReii Rfo-nf^-ei 

■srt'o’ ipc*TreiT,”cr-iiTP- 'dipfid Rge^tciPir Sr 

iplee; redre 1 'd=pf •; RRtetr^ dde'i;. dtdidd 

dl'Rdd ■•Pfn?— 'Jld df-S^rVlrT fiTC'i ddl fd-? 

d^ldd iptei? 'dipfs ’std pf'Sed sd Rdfr^- -Td. ®d 

iRt'dd'i, dedTP' dfr -PCd di. ttd 5i«T:d 

dlt^'didd ddifd dfprjr estcd, RSdT'dd iTtii^ld ijdd^l 
d^ed “ifd Riicd Rire^d 4t^id dcd edd. ^'-■R 
ip^ #d Fii'dte'dd si-iK 'j -^td-l e-dCd' 'd'PfsC'P !<1'-1tdl 
ipdd we^d I 'd'pf 5 d"deip it?' dtdfdd di-]edd 
ddd Physical, d-ftidiTlr^fd idd Physical ‘id? Meta- 
physical. Mel.iph\sical d^ fp^S -pfd 'edti'fd?£dt 

dot "dd^ S'ddf^ ipCdiT?d, ild: fejldfe^d -ddtddl05 4& 
'd'^tddd ”dd 'd^FH I 

‘felT'dril’ il®" dlded dftafdtedd ^td ^Nc-Td 
4d# Rftdpf ‘i Rd'tf'dt^ ij'ii I ■f'jdT'd'd' €ld 
did dxipdd-- dd; 4& Glll^ldi^ ;bba dpd Oldd’ 

5b-S)C dtOTd dedT CcTdl I dtd1d‘t dtdord iptce? fBftd 
cd dftiddicd'T ^ ddrs fsftd cd®' 4d cdtdtPt 
dl I dTfe-#td(cdd dt^d fdiPW ddtlTdfd dOJ Cidd 
ddfdl Cddfd, dt7;^<j dfdtdd ^‘•'ftdtStd dd-TT -^fd -^OJCdd 
ds ^5r^fs<5TpF %ddtfiF 5 ^Tdin? I Rtd 4 fd'." edT^ 
fill dfi^d 4eiFdted RfTd I dtdd dft^ dtdtdedd 

Wirdd ipfd dotted "Std dr.dd "ddiaddip dT^ dTiddfd, i) 
4^ dTdtrdd dteis^’ fsfd fddd?P dd) I 

?5tt tppf^ d^dtrd' isid ®1%i3 Rrfe'dYcd cdldt-pt 

ddedd C^'li^TTd (d^ dtfdii 5tf%ed dOV f.' | 

dftiSdlord d?»te4d iRdT ds- Rdafid rPl‘t fFd'-; 


p'aiTO. fip"? -zitd R*3r4^fiid ipvti fVsTd^f &tc?t ddi dd-cj; 1 
itd dCd 'dd-f-S -ped "dtd 'r‘n'4i5 Cdt^dd BTfs^tS 4ipid 
■'dtdTffdd dl?idpi ipfde^P Rt'dd ipTd 'ddfsd dtrSH 
f.reTiij; — "Std ^ipf^ ’''Id MfdBd dedeSi I Wordsworth- ild 
The Pit-hide dl liiileni Abbey 'd\|f 5 dfd^l Cddd 
'-Itadl did fp fp Rd’S'td dddl fdor Wordsworth 
dddf r.-‘KiP dtdTtfr-P 'dtd'ddto -Pddf^dd-CiJdfd fstT^lrild 
dddT firc>i Oi ddlWdte'-'td dfddlitOTd I'lW’tdedd ^Cdd 
dfdBd dt'jdt did 1 fidl’tead dtift d^ddd fBftdtdtd 
dddtd d-'-’h dd" cd^ttdd dfd-s ddfsd fteead ^pdi ‘idRld 
dtdl dfip I ipfd Cd? fdC'Bg, firsd;, fdf'B’i;, fddd:w«t 
'■ifipfid dCdl q'd^l dT<, ryfl’dd'-'bf fdfd^d Sdid »ttf% 
CfCdCS-dl ad Riot iFfd dFdd ■•p7:d(:6''d~' ‘Rdddiffd 

•ddd Ridid a? ddsi dfdfli^td d'C'>t cdd c'Tdi-dl’=pt'«. 

PCdl I Cd2 irdCd— a? Cd I Rifd dd-^R— 4? Cd I 
'5td''ld' WROd '-11*11^^ dCd wife. Rid Ciptd 'P'-'lldtSl 
cdp f id. : jo . 06. od ‘Rd dst'afrco fdotd -pcd 
— ad“ RditdT 'did ddR dc'd? 'old rl-pf^'^tfid ip‘‘ti 
fp§; ddi dc^ctp I 

ddliddld fl-jld d-dCTd 'dipfsd' d?Ot dtdCdd add^l 
ft-# 3 fdfd® d'^-lip' dCdOi- I C‘-tti^4 Rd*tT C^ dipfid 
Ridd did c^dd fifd d-J; POd'Clit'd. 4d" -|ld 4? Cdldd- 
C5“SiTl iplddi dd'fid a^P RfrCdr'lT Cdl’dddd dl^-W 
dtCRf fdCd CdCR Rl-^ PCdClP I d'OFCd dddd ddl did 
Cd ddfid Cdl-ddCBv^ 'itCd' Rdid g’dCdd ddO? CdYwdtd 
ip-’ll CdfdMl iPCdC'j' I CdbTtdlidYfeai dOtd ipfdotafRd 
d---'t1 >dd‘t ipdCd? old ddid f^Cd I 

ddfsd CB'odi Rid dlif^ld Rdiffed 4^ fd^td 
fofd CdRd Oidd feOTd— Cd d"dC^ f^dOdd ddCdd 
dd# dli ddor ^ cdidti died I f&fed ad^d-Jlld 

fsfd f%dT:^— “dYlfld dtdi CdCd Rlddl Cd dd ■^ddld 
dd CdTdfe 4dd cddd Rd C«tCd C^\5d I Rd Rid 
d r fd^ 'SdfdCd, f?PR 4dd CdddR^-ddd^dd 4dd dd^dd 
Rl-fdd^adl Rdfd'lo 4? dlddQ^d"" dCvsl 4dd Rl-^dld 
dd C^'-'tl f.dC=P fd'o I RidtCdd 4$ d1#d dl , RidICdd 
4? Riddle dd dfvrfl, 4d Cdtdid “IdTOPOd, 4d CRP- 
“Itfddt dft yfdd died, ad Rdd^ddd 'oMdIdtd Cdl^Cd-a’ 

•-.edT a? dll’? v^rdT? d~5 RdCdd Rlfd dd^fdCdi CddCdl 
dCd acd' fd'Cden; I Rlddl PT^slPlTdl ijlcdd d1»tCi 



’ItfifCiT, -Tf^t 2f^5i ‘ffe ^?:’i y.^'f 

C'-'tC'f f¥c'5 f^?:® f%3 c^utgi -■jPf'i’t 

^fcr ®i Of ^fc^csi I iftFsr i ’ 

®t5f^t^C'i;JT — C*H SW 'K'S- 
i|=F 'jj:^ •'trc'^n 1 (AOf 

— ^tc-r^fi uf%C'7 '^U 5isfJi s'-iif 

':¥'TffF:i?c*T 'ii^'^i <f(:>T=T ■srt^trr 

n«TI r.nfitl CtfC^ I 

■srtf^ ^»f=T ii$ 'pti^Rr c^c-p 

f¥f?:'S ■src’T^ cfl% S'* I c^ti^ -rtT^f 5rA^ 

^t«fi vfr^* ; cat^ cwc^T Fsrs ec® sra^r, 

**t^ ijt ^-f'lt^ sr^fs ■irW'T ^on 

-fc? ''ft^c*i I ii»it"7=ift^ '4f r*^ n~:cA cn? 
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c^ ^ m i....^f^ wtro:? n-':#t‘f tot c‘''fc‘-f’8, 
vtiror, ^t*fn 'TOi nlTT, irtm ntrr 1 ^^s-n cstn 
n?c« sftTT'ti ent TO ’sttiRi c4n to 1 •'$^ 
c^'o TO i|i#i 5R, ^1 ^tVn 

^(Rfn ^Ttnt?, ns^'f TOi^ nnro ^e #r*R- 
^1^^ 'o55F«n '4#?r5rfiT 1 
^ ^‘TO Sl?'‘-I 4n^ 5f%C^ ipf^C^ ^SIC5 

cn iR;*rfe 4 '5r<(Tf^*rf^4 TOt^rir— 

^ 'iR 'iraiR nrr 1 ^ toq '®rtfn '^Rn^'f 4tfn, 
R ifttR nfif TO«T ’rf^iT ^ sfRn 

cif i....c4?^4 iftR ^4fif ^•’fTO'^ttirR f% Tfe^- 

nRTO ^TOiT, ®t^lR iRroR fif TOisn f-f 

nt8tfn iR?:^,iT m c=Rt‘Ttf"lf% ■■fron— iitnn fintc^ 
nf? ■•'itiRR, nrRiisf'^ ^ =F?rtn =^i vttcRn 

ntf?iR 4t4in f'KSfn ^ftC‘R to 
nRTT‘f— iCT c4i?-nn^ ^trolwrr nsift'Ti;! 
nt^f^ '4^'i'S ipnc^ra m'-ffw n^TO 

m I.... 

^ #fTOt(Rn 4^f <R =Fl R|iRi (R4?7F =n iprt^=F 
ftrfe^ ^51 ’ c*tR OT, 4tfe Ti 4tfR? R , (TT^ctr^ n® to 
(rR i....(TfTrR 5 ih^R ir, ^R'*rtT( ICS TO niTTOts 
■«s iRR f%' IR7R1 (R, ^ nR-a 

m (R-iPTO f%*4R5TO ^1 n^n, 

41 TO ^ 'Rf^'TS 4i|S 1^ 

^irt^R, <1 cM]tk- 

C'-IR^r, (RRI?:sft f% RlR'-f rVI'T— wRcn 

I 453^^ ifR^^t I SRlR 

■^m ^‘iRlt irr^tTtMf# nT:4 — to 

irT^^ 5C()!p' I ....f%^ ispotR ^"tTR^ fTOTS ifRi 

^ < 5|R ^Ri‘f — nRnnst'SflR to'? C-^Rl RirR ■'itSI 

(RRI(^ i bl4'fl' 4l4il?tn ntiR-iff?^ 

“nsl*! '4fwRRF” ftnTO 'i*TiT in. n's.'^'cn 'sRt 
^ 41 RIT, 4 ''’^^ S 4 l#n ■■TO'n Ti[4, '41 4(,4'*T '-ilC'* €r 
n'lTtRR '®r®R m nsr'Ta ?Rt:4 (rRI?:?'^ 4R^ R 

nTOR f%°41 R ° ^ 

R‘<R iffr^ iflf? C'RTT^^ Pf^RS R5SC5 

nt^ RtiRf I ^ .. 

ITS ’?T 5 R-<ft--. -Rf^ ^riTOs 1 'iP^R- 

'JiRSi^lR ‘#tTO-:' 4S5RI# TO 

bRR to’ «• ^r*ReRf4:f TO3 ^'S nRT 


TO, 4R I f^R ^Rl^ 4irt‘t TOn— ^-ir- 

?fR‘t IR, <fRi4l....?f'4 YT R-TO? <fl^‘-lTO 

fiffir '^TS^^R 4RIT, fofn Y R^tSfiTI ^ft^TO 
'4!?;4R iR, <|'^4r? a TO ift’4) 4^:; nRliT® 

tlf-tiTO if1^i‘t, 4iRf4' ‘[BR'-a, ^Bi‘t TO I.... 
ilt^OT iRlRf nf? ?J'^t?n '•'tlu?, trl'-SH ••'TOiT, ‘'4R»f 
wR vflr?, ira4lrsiii4 cbh ■41?:?, cs'? nR rr 
4\54', f4'3 41:44 4R? nfif ‘"inR, #r 4? ■®iRi:n4 
4®f4- WgR -TORR in:4T 4ta41 HR, TO (R? 

C^gR 4R1 ent iTt4>Tf4 4141 ens?' iriiR®l'4t4 4Tf^R4 
4l4tt nw nRBR ntn? ^-^th 41c? i” (’sir*! : ?[t4i4, 
'Y S>8) 

4ftt9ini;44 ^?t4iPTt4in ®--'tl ^RPlRRS i[R 4t 
'J 4R, 4t tfR-R IIYTO4 ilRm 44lC*r4 HRRITJ I 
....“jBiRr4 f^fn ?H'4HtR4 4r. *; bR cTO 4 4Rr-fi' 1,... 

IR, 4Tf5»'^v'j ;ni, sfRI^ 41:4 4?54 IfTR CB'®in?T 
^4 fbRtfvsnR I 4®irR Y''^ 44lw4tfi; C4!:4 f? 

444— 4^i4iTlrR 4^ >Tl*3fi;4>' 441^4 ’R*'! 

TOT:'^ ?....44t3>Itf^T, #RiT a ■4RT41R 44414 ''jf4^ 
•JT44 TTln-'w 441*1 i;44 4C4 R C*R C4. '^'i'Y 

^4144 iflTOS 4>fRl4. C‘f4C4t4 f? 41 44iRR 

f4«4f 5R 4R fn, 4-SI4t4t4 '-15 44441 44?iH4?.... 

C44f44®t4 b1i:4 41^5 :|144 4Rr 4f!^f444? BTNRsRs 
4it.R^ '41:’? 4^, R^ ■JT44r44 C^ICR '^RiRCi 44l3r4R 
44 RR 1 41^ a ®1TO (R -TUl:* 4tr.4— C4 RR 
qR 4Tt4 4144— C441R C4 \v' ^Cl, bt4 ‘44R TO’, 
^Rn'cTO' ^41:4 ®R '-R'IR, '4tR4b4Toi'r rR 4?:4 
St4 414R. Ill44t[4i iR (144. '(’-liKCR HR f'ta^R •> 

41TO4 q? aRn 444R C4t4, 4^ WIrRiR 4M=4 
q4t4 HaR^-tlR ipR iiWr OTRR 44R ^iRIl'i-R I 
fifil 41 4(;44, CIR4 to’ TO4— 41? 44l4?:# 4R41 ®l' 
47-4 ?R, Rl4Ra ?R— R^ -srlnTO m to 4l4'C5 
4tR 41 I TO 41, ®1^ Rsf !Ca4R, IR C®3ilR 4T54 
r:-il 4l® 4-4R, CifCBt'-rr ¥R 41 44Ri I 

va in-^CR 44liB>lt4irR iRnVlt 44141 S44R ?41 
4S4 41 l,...4T4 4HI '5l?:41 444 S4R ^RHiTS TO- 3314 
•®5. 4®R:5 (Rlr41 444 4l4R 41 tt“fir‘t1*ll4 44R® iCJ 
IR I 4-f44 4144 4lTO 4541 4?f4'4lRft’C3^ 

TO-a^R 4HY4'5lfiT R*?! ?4R n'S 1 4l4fRl5i ''.''RF 
f.44444R4f, 'sran ®Ri4 ^4i®TO, ^14 ranR uR'-ii? 
®Ri^ '4fM4l4?RlMll 4l44t’ ?1RT qi:4 ^f4 ^?t44'1'5 
CTOr-iTS RR'I C^IROSn 41:R iR 4 ?R (i-iRHtll 

‘fVlT4i5f TO41 ', ^,4irt?R4 '41441 ’, ^^■'qTR 'dfs '4^R) 
C4RR'®f1-444TC4?;?C*RC44l 44"? q'TO4 4?:'''t 
liRWl 4tHl I q-4l3n, '441^ 4l®4T. sitR-'^'R-l CTO 
snR'^t4lRt 4tR1 : C4-'4tf4 -^l-Sf C4^ "STlfn CTO 
iT‘4K Wr4-4lf4 Cdr.^, f'R-'RfiRi 4tRl / 






'srwm =««n ^ f^ff^‘t vr^r^ ^n^irs, 

^ftcsr ^’triT Sl^t 

'®rt«r ^ c»r-c?Fl^ 

Sl’fFHTf^? 4f^ 'iilJIIWSI' ’Tf^ ’Ifrfif’F 

=^l^i^r 1 %^n:ira jq^ wtg csf^nn ? ce^s^rt? '®T 5 '^- 

c^t?:^ '®rt73Rf '^rwsr fer 

^■S^lliT ? 

c^ ftSt ^srt^'f 

w, Ww 5Rr 2f5? 5i^'5tf5r-*ta?n 'stin 

5T^ TO?r^ ’TS^ c^ 'StOT^r H«rsR »rnc^ 
srpfsrs «( 7 m-«ii*r‘tn:^ c^t^rf^ ’^rt'^ts ^ ^ i ct 
fta ^rtcw >fHPr4 44:; 

'ftft m^mr, >rB 7 fM ^ rr^u c«tr 4 

''ftr^f^ I f%'? »rRF4lm 4# '®T«f=*n ^Wwr 

^t4f ‘f 4m C45tt44l? C4fsr ^“fr 4Wm 

c»T^ I 

il4<.isRf S'R'^f^ '*(U,^t 2W®t 4 , 4f4 

4f^3 4«lt!f 4145'fcr Ji5n:feit SHT^Stt »tf^t^, '5'<ttf<tf^ 
4r!r5T,— wm C4fsr C414 4f%^ ■9^ 

8f4M 4^1 4S4 I T^, '5Nl 4t^r 

C*f«fl <s(5 44 4Rf.4 4lCi(l *^ 54 , Ct>'®*ll'*t 41^44 nlw) 

'srt444 4l3r I 

fl>'4l»C‘l4 4t44 4r44t4 •ttft4f4rjt4 ^41 (^’[4 ^ 
f4^ 4f47:?tf^C5^ ^5n:i54l Rbim 4CS1 4f44MC3^ 

f4?l4 ^5t5q4t^f%4 4t«m 411 1 ^4^4 '^f%W C44l 4l4 Ts 
C4-^5f4t4 4m 4«ri 4C4, ^ C4|T:41 ^ ^4t4 WI C44tC4l 
44S4 I 44^ -qf54C44 £ff% 4lJIf^’f4«' '»rf44't 2Jl4^ 
Pffl4 4^ 3 44)^IV5 t;: 4 'srt'ims 41 : 4 , ^Il4 ^[444lt4 
44fTI wf4t4 I 4f4I 4ff4 41 CfSiTO 

*ttt ^ 4’i:4l ftft4 41144 4m 2f4H-4Tf=5^ • 


414 4‘m ^-'^4414 f^f4 >444 4T3t 44 ^*tTt4^ 4 4 C4t 4»1 
4r4 *1tmT, 4t4Pn4 4ff3rbHf f441 Pt4t^ 4^fiT!:4 41441 
<?r-44C‘t4 f^44 9 4ft4 474414 (774775 I 4744i ?l 
(754f4 44W ^44 4^14 47341 CSTC'StT!? ^14744 ^3^175 I 
44lj5f«1k.44 4^f44l5744 4141?!% 4fel v55Rl4t4 ; (7P14914 
-Slvilir CVt74 >4^4 4^ 4144 (rsItITsC 4Tt4l5tm ^^14 
Pit'* 4^14 £f%15l75 4’747^, •44f4 4f15tf44 '5 174 4 474414 I 
f44 >44174^ 44441 TOf4 41 ; 44^241744 ^1^15 
41741 4t7^ I 7575414 ’Tstef 7444 v5t44l 441 474, 7441 
474, 75141^ 2114 747TO^ il4744 ^14775 I lil-^li?! 2f^%, 
4I734 >44^ 4441% 493 4414 14^775 74 4341414 4«1^— 
44t®4lC44 ^ 5lc<l>5 4l74 4l74 21471*1 47’4775 757475 I 
751744 44, 7514 44* 54l4 ^#17^ f4ffl4 474^ 4* Wl4 
7441 74 44447 75l4W47754 31? 3 7475 ^ 2lf ^-414744 
314711447 ^57541? 444744 41474 S4l%7$ 47’4775 444 I 
Ptfl 44t5Rt744 4^44 3^47% 1% 3414 741^11741 
434, 4t1% 74^ ^4 ^ 4’74 1^ 41744,— 

514775 > 4 ^ 341 ^ 4 ’ 5(775 5I4’ 3441 ‘(£ 1 ^ 5 l %:75 435^7 

74 tfet^ 4t’....? 31414 4 t 4 <- 1 l, ^13744 5I44 'ilt 44 

471471 354 , 74441 341 1 ^^ 4 l 4 5m 443 431 ^ 1^4 
74341 747751, 7514 ’73 4-3137751 4 # 44 tJ? 4 l 744 ^ 4147145 
I573I 447574 73^1 I 3 l 4 3 f 4 4 l 4 5 l 44 44 raf ' 5 l 44 tt 
'9I5C4 l 3 *lc 4 ) *1147754, 7514 73 734 f^l 4 741973 51 ^ 734 , 
734 74414 344 4::744 31441 4541 3’473 ? 

31441 751^ ^;l 3 m #31 5 l 44 4144 #474 >474 
4 l^ 1 ^, 5^4 741 ^ 1 , 3 t 4 4514 7757574 7531 ^, 75317 ^^ 41 ^ ‘, 
314 4 l 4 4 feT 4314 134751 3141744 757*5 41 4 f 4 , 751473 
' 4-44 5I4 4*373 95 sflNTl 74341 673 74 , 3 l 4 l 744 

> 4 ^ '»I'S 1 C 4 4 t 34 li?ft' 4 f 1 a^vt 4 ^ cjfvfj ^ iT) ( 4-5314 
734 74 ^, 2 t' 5 Tt 47 jf 4 74 ^ I 
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( <fN4|\s1^J >1C‘( iSSi 


The CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 



Siiri Jav\'aharlal Xcliru 
and Dr. I an 'I'un Shan 
with the Toet 


'i*i c>w >15: 


<■ I’.ittesv : Shii Atnulya Sen C'jpta 


I* 


c'T^t ^sc<ra ^5^st?i 

^ts(iw‘t 3i’!F«t fBi1%^ olTrsf ^1 fK t=Taft7 'q 

■®(Mi^c5f'< I '3rr!rt?:ifg 

’Sra^lfiPTsT, SftfT‘t CS(7!f 'Q 

c*rt«tt7:^'5t ^7T?t^ ®iTf% *fH-#tsftCTi 

'^5F a vi i ca i Pfcvs 'srf^ttr^ 

'•'If'l^-r ’qfts 5Tni Scioto I 'srt^- 
3pftf^, ^Tf%«T cn "STo^'-ff ^sricsftsriFr 

I ; '^1%^ ia^-tftsi'yr i 

CT-t^ SWTt^^ '•j^tOTI 

2 f'-'tt^ s (?iffr?7r ^P7rt<i ^“n , 

^’It^C'rir ^^nt?r c^i *-=i"?7r com ^if^. 
\t‘5tt^lmt^Tt c^JT c5^tQ ^ i ct 

^loloH ^ -Ji^tT?! ^3pr, I <il^ 

>i\^j'ot*i sj^m '3 ’®rf^ 

f5r:?r W%m s c*Ft^ t^r‘\h 

S^mi "'jti i 

Sttft^T 'srt5t?-3‘ f<5C TH ffeiVtBfto 5iT5tC^ -il^ ^To.f 
sd-ilc5< •T^ »tt^ 

cmt^, mSi ^?rf^ >iim ^ fewn't -ttn^ c^'^ frf?" 
>^1^ 2fr5^tm ^5prwm (?fc^ i '^itrs' mr-r ^^Tirtc^ 

C'^fm^ 2t1%^ =Fmrs! i *tf^fT%r$ otrSt^ 

3T3rt^-^t-.ic>r f^'Pffir ^ Sism, c^i^i 

'Stt I ^fNao l fiK* '^o t Co<T ^ 

'3 c^rt^'iBl^ 2ft5f>Tir '^rtm'^t '3 

c^m =^ ; #N^-Sm csfm 

Smt^ CTr'tsr ’ifai «tf^i ^ i 

■iit' ^PRf c«lms^ t °?:?rc^ '^tsar^Wsr^t i 

’T^tmtani '^rW'r 'oKom Tr<t^ 

c*t?c5 n'oi^'^ '5'ft^ 3 

4'^ C^ ahit? '®r^f®Ji'-i; olt^ TSTt^m ■'Ttc^, 

C^ iJil? 'S^WS 4mi I 5rS silf^m oT^o^Tfl^ 

fm c^ c^pfSiTo gfg srfn 

fWf<1fW?Ri 5f^ 5^ra:5PT I 4§' «lR*i>a*ii ^'pRc^ 

sftfN <4f^5'jc^ 'spTCT^n '3 S^tgt ^ 

fli«i orf^ f*i'vl< ^rtsfrm 
c^tst '’?1^ mcTiW^T 1 

’f^ 'SjfrcoTI ‘f%<la&"i1'^ S^ sl-qnTl^oo I 

m-’ToT^ 4mf^=T ’i^siHwy f%m, 

cf«fi c^ ^ «rfmt?rtf% c^ ^ I 

5* 



f^cWt cwnt^r <4^ 

c^ll^tfira I f%^o 

4^ I •'l-(l(.t>7'^ ujij^ '3 ■StffR' c^ ^t''fwt5j^ 

'fil '3 CB'mt?i Scstm >ra4, ft^i 3 

3rfm-sm-^‘t^ (71 ^{<r >r5'r»r^. ^n&srr, 4 ^ 

■'tfirmm on ^oHot ^o 1 

^To-hRsp^t ^rtft f'ST^ srfe<Tl%»< 

'sf-inrS ^I'jj'i^'ioi ^to, 4^'-’li ^f% in I c:n^ f^m*r 
nc'^tri irfftoT ^'s.iFt^iT iprt^-#N/.H'!i nfef?? ^1 
ii'^,‘T fiviffito m ot^ san^ ijfs^fe, 41 m 'siW^r 

Swn m 1 ot^m. 'srt^fw ■«Ftc^ (^m n^<, 

?'Coi Ml, 4nc’t^ n1fi''fon;^i 44 irt^i'F ^iBin 
ifiTiTS '■ItscoiT h I 3Rtsf-#l^m!T W7^ f'lJt-ntnm'f 
(7it'-ttmt'''t 4o iRH m^fir iT?T, on '®nmi srf^. TTmiF 
nf-t'^r I Ba-fn&tm w-Ttc'fiT nj^s ^ srmiF i 
i!?! ftft ^rnt^-'^Him-T Bmtirln’ Vm 

noT?i Sm irmt# irmtcnt'-Tt im 1 

sit^ ntnife-F' f^i-nR #lnm«T nfercr-n’f^S 

nTfe-nl-imn’ ^ am n'ffrf^ cnt-^t ’'ttc'F in 1 otErfi^i 
ntfeoi^r 4 '?fSi fiiw3 sft-n m '^ftto, ntri 
mn lOT mirffw^ ^ 4 ^ c-'im fnFTo 5'3in 'sin's^ inr 1 
om, ntntfwn!' fijnn-nn;$^ c*tn ’mN’-'-iln'cn-if 

4^" nii(tfwiF stfoilUC'H ^ 

oi^ 4iFi?i iM# in c-^lws 

m I 

Snl5^‘t Sm-^^ 1F41 ntir, ipiTt^ ntn^mr 

CotC5SiTl4, C®f®lIlo 'srtf'T'f “to#t^ ft^fiTTWOT?! »rtiT 
('.im'J, nWnr in ( 4^ m ft^tirfnnf (7i mt^-^’iscsT 
'•If^nf^o TcnTc^, 'Srin f%iF9P3i 

If w ton 4n? iFt''lc5f-iF5im -itwi 3 ^ cnm i^m 
■^3' zibfno fnfwwi S's.'iftcon ntnt froiton 1 
7r«n(:#3 .ij^vf! JiJii.i'oiM 'dcni'SJff 1 

cnm W WO! i;n>‘i?ir 3 c-^tt^ ’in’3 -rtl^rt^ 

4ir^ c^fnciR’ ’rntwlbiitt ■^•■4 

Sj^ ^Cdto I 

4®3iTt® 3 w#hr 3tfhT '3 ntntfnton^ 

-oTotn, '^nsf'itfS^ 3 cirt^rmtinsi, 

sitffiT 2 j''ti 3 cnld'lbR'iM ’srfenfiisf^ 

0^41 'otsttoiT ir$ ^-ftsstrnn 'srft^tir c^mVipin 
nrfin =Ftir‘f ^t^fhr snimra’ Sfsf^ bn^rMr 

TfJar «p5r sr? 

^f^*?lol f4Sf»i(*l'd)l«l c^ttofS 



'<B W Rtft I '4^ 'RP'-t C^-ftTTHT =1© 

'4r?5h 4^” ■5ftr?rt5/^ yoni^i 

c? St?*!, f^fft 5T®f7;-f 4^* 4^ 

■•¥MOi'*f. 'TftaFTt'-'lT:^ 
‘stt'nr 4*1 i'o^ ■I'if.'H w.'^i rai _ ^i igfb^, 4 ch^ 
5r:^)t f%f^ 4^’’'i>' s "smr I 
■^rJTT::^! 4^ 'i^=FM 'S i 

'd4’r (7PR c^lr^ ^5*n 

f^f-T ^ ^frer^fPr cst^t ^ 

4m=T ■^spTf^, ^1 

<T:7rt<(T ^ I c*ft^ 

■#Hr=T ^'Av^ c^^Ft^T #tii?i-c5®i 

^Pf ^ I ^‘^rs, '^t'srspiffr 3TiPr 4^“ 

T'5 ■'4lr<l C=F^ C^fS ilpF 'dt# olPl'tl CJf, iif^TTpFF 
OlZW CWt^ C^ "srfd ^ftf 

■•t<l''/'i"i ? ^4tSF^'d '^tPt c4r.5- 
4d" 5T;pFT5r -d?*? 

I ’?1'^f44oRd5 -Sid dBdl df»f7:dl 

4tiitfeTfe Fx?r?Ti;, -dPrldfiid ^vFxsid Pniir-*t1d5T ^ 
>R (7FX3 ^dpT I 'S'Sdt >T4lXdt57:d^d1 'Std 
^^tPrPrs dbdid '4»4’d cd^'-F 'otXdi-JiTTwd dtet^-fdr^‘t 
I Pf^ d’rtXdFBX^d 'TtPld(<1l5R ^rWd i§7?F*tT ■Jid 
dJT'ffS' ^tPr did d^d. cd ^iPnrsdd •^rtddi 

Pf:“4ld Pit'. IR ddd 3 5i'»5Tt7rd?:ctd (R SiSdlPf^ pTCd 
d-S'-Ttd d?:'4 srtddl dtft— ^d RCd^dtpTt dftedtrWd 
dbiJI I RfdPTF' 'Stds'td ds^ffSd 5it?r ^'«.d 

C-''fX^ S'^.dtfds I 

ddPrdtX'''ld d'ddtdl dsddt. ’Sid 2ff5^ ddSIdJpIdt ; 
Pf^ “Std ddd 'dZ5h 'Stfddd Cd PidlP ^dPfdT ddtdst 
Rtdfd d'^d "d?:® 4d'; dldfCdd (dXddPTd dtpT CdQprC=^ 
'ltd dT5d did dCd dCd ^pT, d®dtd '4^.% "dlfd Xtdt f^d? 
■dt^^'d dt ^tddd ddd I "dldld fd‘Jtd, 4t M'‘t§T53pT 
didid d?jrl3 Rtdt?:dd ^d -diTd ‘dd'dtPfs ddT?:'® 
'ttJR I 

II ^ II 

f7r:d*l1d-'5ll77d1dXd dfP5dt7;‘''ld diF'Sd did ; dJtdiJIdd 
Rti-dTItid. (RTRdId-diTB'Sd dXd CXtd! I dd5l ^PS 
fddtrd 'diddi Cd dad dXd ^IdStf^i^ltSdtfe. dfdT^d 
dl Hd d^Cdid dF?d di^'bPl'Fld, ^fdXdd fd'St^dtdt 
dtCdlWCd dflddl Cd Cd't 3 WtfliCd' 4d’ Cd^ dC^ PtC'ifC'idC'F' 
Stf|d4_.X® d^d d‘C'51 dUdI '?f.d bdl^, cd^Pcd ddRff- 
dtvtC RldtCdd 'ft Rtddd ^'FCdd St'-'fd I Rtdd-iPidICdd 
^d®dd Cd Wt^fdd-bt^CdT TTtCdtf^, 4ds' Cd^ '®riCd1- 
^Tdd dX5F 'df^ Cd*fdtdT Cd dfipdrdlTR yjd ^ffjddTd 
>ddd d'fdCd Cddid 'dCd dlddl Cd d^Cd' ^dt'fPlt 
fedtd I 

4 ^ dddXM Ptfl'dTdXdd ^dl C«tC^ dlddld^ f%fd 
CdCdrod iJd 3 dCdd TTlddd dPfCd, dpTpI^ 3 


'dtdCdd d4^ dfr^ddd I WidC'Sd, dPrPfd' 

'dd^af^ dd^d dtdtfWd' dtPs-’Idrf^ 3 Rlbtd-'dtbdC^td 
I 4^ dd dtdfdd’' ddv5f% '3 d'Cddd^ld^ ^Pld 
■a(\ad srCdd dXal fbdfdd WddtdIdX'td ^HCd 3 dCd dtdl 
CdCd ‘•'ttx^, ?:d-Cddd1d d7:dT3 'SlCdd dgTifd'* dXd d1x<f I 
^ddt“p 3 p^ttd PfCd dtftd «fd ddd '«fdCd dtCd, ^’^Id 
d^ dTR dtdtd #tdCdd stated dtt d^^C'a dd, d'd-Cb'adtd 
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5'ylN*t 515 41'^ 54(4 1 'a^ 4l4C4, #(4444 2ff5fi^ 

'®rf«4 1(^45 — 4t4t1%4^, ^4(54^, 4tW44f54^ '3 4^(44' 
44''^ f^4F ’T447t'T( 4t4f5f^ '4 m-!H 44 44laf*»t4^ C4l4 
■4(4 '4^4^14 444*14 4(44 I >^4444^ (*1434^ 4451 

=^44(4 4f35 ^44 5(4 444' ^'4(5 44(45(44 4444 C44l4 
44^ '3r($(4 2(4^ 4''=14445 ^ 4^414 : ^(4 '4(441 5(45 

(444 4li5l45 5(^ 41, '454(44(44- 4(451(4 45 (44'^ '5}4«I 
^^45 5(^ I <il^ ^451 5^ ^5!45t 
5(4^ (il4; 4(4(W1 44454 44, 4(54 


3 *4(44:51 5453444^ CW44 -^4(4 

‘''51451 '3^ ’ 4(4444 -44^ 44 4^ 44 I '5r4*(7 '4(4(4 4(4‘*f1 , 
f5’55pn(4-a4 4451 (5(43 444 445 444 454r54, 4l4((%4f 
f55(4 444 '5f(4»'r-(42r4 41 414:4 44^ 4(4(f^ 2(f%&(444 
44(54 41 544 44(W-Wt4444 5454 I 

a^ 5l445r 44(5r4(4’'t4 5(55((4451 4'Mr"5 5(451(541 
441 C445 4(44 1 5(4 ■5(’r5^(f545l4 5(<f5 (41:44^45 
5(4(444 454(4 544(44(4 5'J45 I 5--'rs '4 45''(l44 
5(4 5^(5 44(35(44 5r4ft4 1 ^44(4 44" 4“4{5 

4453 44‘f444 C4 4r?'4^ 5(45(4 ^(551444 '44(454 
^t§7, 4444441 3 45(^(54 CT 444fii 5(4(444 '4(ft4 
4(4(44514 f5(%, '44(W'^''I4 5(35(f545l 5(41? 
5(54lf^ I 4» '^(i, '5^1 (4(5;T 5l^ 3 

553 '444-^4 444(4 3 44^4~W 5(4454 5^ 445 C'444t 

a>;(^4(i? <a4^i 5(5(41 •^'4'!,i at 5(5 (r 's'^';f45' 5(^141 

C5?:5-445(4. '5(4(45(4-444444(4 ■44’44 a4445 C445fii/. 
a4fi? 4(4(4‘( 4'5ri4 (7l(54l4(4 44(?' f4f44(r.R- a4445 
54''((S4 47:4f^ I 554(r 4t4( 4-41 ^1(4 r.4, 44=(4 3 44^54 
5(44 S45r« '4| 44C53 '5(3 5((f $45(4 41'4(4 ($4(44^ 
5(^I(R4 44^ 47:?r4!> I r.4r4i47;4 3 f:4'T(434 5('f4«'i 

a4f44 5(4 CT 5r$4'iry C4'-ll iAlWy. 444544 44(i44(i:v( 
■$l45' 5l^r^i4 4‘754 (;»t(4| C-f5 I 44(-T4(C-l4 41’ f4»4'(4 
f55, f4'':4(4( 5(444 4?4t5>T41i3 5('45'44 f.4 4f55='$(4 
445 -a^’ 4t4(44 4574(4 ^■'54tf44l4 454 ■•T4?:5 CATAr.^. 

47(44' 5444‘f 45151 '4firf(C4 f44t54 4ai44 04:4 
'4(445 '4(44 I ‘f41f5(4'i1 ’ '4f^l'4tr4' r.4^‘ >a4 4(5 4l4l4t4^‘ 

I •a4^ 5(5i?:5 f5f4 ^^('4, 5(44(441 '3 
'f4'4(57 4^04 5(454 45(4 '•^f44'(44 C45('C4 

^(4(4 444 '^.505 5(4 f^T,% ^T'44'-i 4(44l'’14(4t 

S*t>l4'-( ■1'-4441i'4 I 

'4f47t 5(4 4(44(44(41 -14(41 0^4f4 I 5*Tlf554 

S^‘’44(f44l45 51^ '£(4 4Tf4i 4'-^ C'tr.^ 4?:51 ’^VCAt 
^TRf45' 4R0?: 

■‘5l? 4(44(4(4 5''14(44 (4'13 CArAv ^''43 '443 
4(5(4 '45(45 4?:4 I.... 

■^t4?:44 '4'-l4- ftl40i4 443 44 C4r4 (¥(^(4 414^54 
401(i:'l4 4'^1 't 53?44 at? >1575(4 4(47:4 I 5('^ 5(4(4 
^4(0(4 (4C4 C4 f4*J(4 'a'C44(iR§ Or%f541 liTOI e-(5 I 
'5(5' 4(«l( 4t4 5((^, '4f42r(‘(4'4(4 5^4f44 5(405 5(4(7:44 
■a^ 4((^15l(7’5 4tel4 47:47 1.... 

‘4(4754 2(P$ (4*i(4 5t4(?R( 4(4, C4 14'‘4'(4 C44 443 
4^ 4-'^ I 5(*ri 444, 5n4'^l57:44 44 "CA^'^Pl^ 5(4(7:*( 
^55lr.44 •a4(i( (445 5(4'44l*( 547:51 5(43 TTiOl ^a^ 
''(4($7:54 r.vtT^f I 5(4 ■a4(^ 544(f^ 

4T^ (74.574 '^4(31(4 '5(54t7R 4(41 445 5Sl44 ^04 
5(4 45'i, 44(41 Pm 4(4(4 47:4 I 44417:44 535(4 
4(54(45(4 44(547:4 b44 47:5 (4*1(4 44(7:4 '5(f4 544(4 
4 '.4 4(4 1“ 

5(4 a^ 4‘''t( 15(5 (4 5(4(754 454(4 ($3(4^ '44(5(4 


471 ? 




'4f RiW I 

44^ (71 '-TlTTr'l C^liTT f»r« ■5445 c^ hi, 

“■^iTTl ttffl ^ 5t7:=F ; 'it-r #t^7714 

C'H 5771 €t?7r C't? f%S»4t>T 7544 

4T?t I 

f%”? iil-’it7^ Trfiffrr-'f iit^?7nf ^ 

f¥^4, ^ ‘tPi'3. ?tr:i?^ Vn-^4fir^ ; i]^ f^^T 

(71 4tt, ’T"^<-m4 S4775t7t ^?r3 

^n irm 4^t*[ ¥1(75 i¥77f 4tfi n 1 4t?7R c^i^i 
itn itii 4fv ill: ¥fi, itii sh iii: ttSi i ^ifi¥ 1C4 
4^51 ?¥1 S! ^4 (7?^¥5tli7:4 ¥in 

■•Kl "SI lOTin I l?:7tl ^fl lfh?ir4 4¥f%l 

"Mfti f»Tft am 
Tfci? f'»C»(” 

••::itvi-^t 4f^n" irc4 '-fc® ^cics;! 1 ^ 4ti larfft. 
itl 111 Ifsn, ®tl 41*!, Ctflf ^ (TTlW^Fft. ^ 
lj-T*p^Tt 1¥, ®tl l>r3 44-<®Hl 4f-'f¥ I 

il'T-fl' l^lltxTS’ I'Cflf lllTlT 4¥fe-lin f*T(7f 

’srtiti iiii; fir-ti'stci •rl®tbl®i ¥i?75 T^urTTn 1 ciafin 
i:f¥4 1411 ¥ri ifiti ii^ ®f^in (Tfi ^icn 1 
ilt -^7:4 ^l*tt4 C'^lTTF ^571 4l^ Itltl ■?¥! 4t¥f^ 
iin ¥fi. 11 ii4ia 4if77n ‘®ti®t’i 4l®i 
4faii cit;^ 4t7:i I ®ti4i ■^c4¥f¥® •4fifi¥ ¥li7i 
isfll 4(7? il¥ltl •rtf^flTTrsiTT Cl^tC® '^tfl ; ®4l 
/TTfl “lltT? 4rill” 17:5f il¥ gTT^l®! CifTTf '4tlf(:¥ 
f%| 14?:® KTR I (Tliri ■Jftfl ^ ¥tlT r.vt? 7 F “wfl” 

¥lltl Cb'^l ¥Clf5^tl ; C«ti;¥ (Tit 

11 '4:4 flltblT ¥Clfr54tl Ifr.'S >il¥l^ 'S^l wfl ItlKTTCai 

¥(7? ac^ I K7T 4fc&: (71^ ®ff%¥l 1® f^l 5771%! (TT, 
41C4n 4flf(r¥ 4ff^ 5771(1.11 r-fti <1 

(7f(:ir®fl4llflf5 577111 I 15(1 ‘fC4¥ '-fA 4I(%PtC-I 15(7T 
Ttft ®tll *4t¥^ 4171 4tltl 1771 4¥i^^ 4fl¥IRtl j 11 
571 I (Tlffi 5'(7Cg( 4¥f^ llti? (7f aitl4Cll IV^ I 4¥(S- 
4(7iP 4flTl i]¥lf( ^fltl ItsFltl ¥ti:5( i|& 4(l4aitl5l 
■W^l 4ffl fit I 4^ (71, 1^5f-¥tlT C‘4(7¥ 

4i:^T¥ KITH 41# i:f¥4l41l (TfaH! ‘-'(¥771 li: ^1 


^ wm n^pui 


S4C1 (715( lllfl SflTlflt 5(fl 4l¥l 4f¥Cl, 417 it?:® 

lltltfs Hi 141^ a Hull 5(¥ ¥tPl 4r¥i:i I 

4tfl fl'JToll^ftl ¥^4177^ 47714111 4t ¥?I11 
IHTI 4fl4® ¥lltl W 4H:1(1 Wlf^lfsitl I (%■? 
I®7t''t71»r®: 75111 4tltl 4t 4^11 l¥l ¥1C4 4(7711(1 I 
411'f¥ ^itl 41ltir*11i:('(l ^(Tl'l 411(771 ''|f‘fll Cllt 
( ^((7^ ) 1(7711 HTTll ¥fl751 511 4l¥ wfl 47(4 4"(74 
fir. II (1,(741 I 

4tltl ¥177W 44l'a (71$ ¥f^4syf4 4(775(1 417 

^/‘(H (Tfftl ¥(7757 fi*51$ dlQfl 4(775 I 441 a 
ifl C¥S (75^1 ¥7711 75771 4t‘7((lt ^571 lf(7>n 17717 4$¥¥1 
41# llti?4?Tt 4¥t‘( ¥11 '4151 H I 4(1(1 (7751 1771 
51 flf^ 4771 , 75771 41*(T 4l T^W 147 ¥11 151 4771 H I 

4ll11 $1^ 4’"[11445 4¥4 14«.17711 14ltl¥ 4¥fii 
4(1751 ‘•'((¥771 ; I'n — 

■‘iifi 4151 441^ 471 4(1? C5; frnffi; I 
i¥3 Cl fiiti fii i$?n i4t wtf% 1 1 
HI ClCl IHI ItCl, HCl 41 111 I 
4lli:5T jp? llltist, 4*f?i C4ll II 
4T^f>r •tl<, HCl, llfl41 I 

141 H H41 4C1 'SI Cl4tfl41 li 
itfii •Tt's ic«r ici ^4 ilfiH I 
fIfH 44 ^451 5tfi4 f(W II 
41^1 Hi Itltl ^31 ifen 41 (5tl1 I 
Wtltll 41C«t - 31:411 ICl TarfW 44411 

c4 Htci im 11 ” 

75(1 »tl 3R»( 2(I7®7¥ 1(7711 4¥(? ¥771 ¥(l751 8 5lf- 
Clt-ff 5(fl *((¥771 I T-ll— 

^rt(4 

“5ffifii:4 •fintf^ ftraii firi, 

&Ws ^ iitcilr, 11 HHci 
SI 51, HC4 ICl icil f®fH 
if^CTJC? (144 4417:1 ir 

“ill Hfsitl C4lC‘t 41 Tatcsr (HCl 
411 4ti:ff a(lf% 4(5 itfl ; 



WSJ, 

5f^ qaf'illfrr l” 

"SfWF 

«tfTOif^3i c^^n i’ 

4t^‘r 

"c^^n >119, sit!:® 

■tf’r ^ire, 

f®!:^ spt^ ®t=F ft!:® St!;;!-! ^c^t i 
silSf'l-st ^•!5tsi, 

'-It? f®-t, 

ft®!!! f®®!r ^ST. sitf ^VMM tl” 

“CTn 'iCS C‘\^ •It^C!'!! 'It'm. 

^siC'Stl ssitf 1 

J!tf^nrf n-Fti:^ f'lfvt^ oft>iii 
STfsTtf I 

H®!? ^?I-7 yR sp! s^|41 
^.•fstt?! '-ir^ c^zs] zjtcf '-tfii , 

^C^TT fsp*tt!:!T 'I!:’! ‘^Cf 

''llcy-T ftn n" 


“‘A' 4'i'*t, 

^tzi i^z^z^:' 

C>T ZZr\ >M, 

(it r.#ii rr?TT ^t'it I 

C'fm 

^‘3 b-^ yif.| ^f--n I 

-31-1 V|, ^'sj *11^1 ll” 

•It^ 

“*n^ '^f’-l r.5v[i r^.! £)rr?f 

S'GCrT rw'-f I 

''fl^T Ojvn -.itfr^ Ml*> 

CnWl wtfs-' rpn? '^li'r.rj' I 

4i^H 

GC-t'-TI ■'1(>T 

3:-r*Tton, -^AW.n] [r^vi I, ’ 

^IT*I 

q(fs! . 1^1 -i-Tr^r;-! 

3iC?r: <\Y\ ? 

3rTf^' -171?:'^!-^ fR.T ll” 


''jwm '^m 

•T^f '-fn 

-Ito? l” 

sFtfw 

fif'ii; u>tn 

w>'i ''lift 
''iz^zzi ; cr^J ^ffe, 

^1 ^1 ^Z^ i” 


<15U' 

“^TRtrRi -0 ''^pfT-’ltr*! ' 1 l 5 fS r.VHi 

f:R'=Ttrl^ «^XS? C^-T b'Tl^ ^t^tZ^-1^J I 

(TTf-'M VXi; :itZ^r VtUlil '-.-‘hit 5ltr5] 

^'T^if?:''ir'i ''iz’-'i z^ '’^Hi cft'-'fL 

'MtV'n srtfT.iir4i ^wT:ii«i n” 

sFfsf$t'#tsT nri* srfi? ''If<-|:it f,tfft^ 5f^5jf% CWtiUI 
5-', 'r'«'fSF!:tr!t 5( "ilr^n 'STtittri ^5'^T3,«tf^7:^i?irrT 

5T^ i]n^” 'srMi ■4''11 Sll4 4"|i-^!r44 ^TCW 

srflar' ®r|!?T>f4 f^rii-^ ^T'^C'-It !;'i|tf4 r!:st vn i 


C't!:^ 4^ 4vttft 'SttHsTlm i-i-.i’-t 4fe!I f^C® 5t$ ?llh? ntfs '■:! is so I If h and various in sptcial appicticnsioiis ol' tiuili 

'■’f. i>«mt 'sm cf'ssn i 4vft 4^'— ^«5n stf®?! r»r>Ff^ '®iTr5si S'-tw rpu—^w'm Tftiys!t*t 

«ftTOnr ^ 2 t«(t 4 S 4 !$tf ^ i 

*■ ~2t:ivl c.B^pt 









«33"^0DT>^- 


x/^ynr 

~^jr~ .iwrvarr-*(^'W|*TV 

•—ii cellar? Srr-y-C*^ .'Ha^iB-y- .>a^- 

'^4vr^(v- 

(^f^-*f(h^ ATm>jr iJtr.csr^ C‘>rtrrr 

I h^fs^y ~-x^Yjfh^‘^ -yVrW' ^.v~c^^"v?/7^»^/Tfcr, r^^. 

, ^^t)iy~, ^7>w7v; TV^V'^'v? ■J^^-»AVJ^vJ‘^ 

'o'l^ — Sii' ^jy?' 

^Arx^isy ■^'Vir^ -»o^(-s^- if':r I /?V‘557>^iwvfA7'‘>'4Aity»' 

I (^ruTh-^ W^r;<y>^ /Bfv^ 

^^'nVar aQ>>- -an^ J^r;r7>w”>Hirc»^p^ 

^-vnTj^,P- jf^iTy- ;9]7i/rv^l “ 

— ^ s^'ynrttSiviy? yy/yj (^“-oihj tOvtw^ 

'^n^-C!r,tnv jT^^rw »9r»-r5-. ^,> j5,^ 


3^”/ 


^'^‘tTYiTC I 


(^n^- ? ->•’*“ 


^ (ytXr9' arW-^J&>“ 

cwr 





?tWt? 5^"i I 

^f%?i1 '2f>rrf%'3 I 

slot's 4 r,<5i"i^7;-i^ f^i^j 

srtt I -sir^ i ■<itf??:4 

^f%5i JTi, ■5r^c4 4f<j5^ i 

■5^t7:^t?:‘^tT■5tt^•^^•^lT7;•.^ 5f4tt'4 444 ; 
f»fi:a ^^1^4t4 C5^t4t^g ^"^4, W?|4H vif5TiI-«,r<1 

WJlf W,^ T!Tf^^t4 451^ 4t%4l ffr4,- CfT?!^ >*fr4 S'r1-g4, 

^(i:^ ^®5(, c-^>44®ttt«i I r<4f4 "siraf^ >if4 -^t'-i ^5'r?:4 

4331 ^ ST 1 444 — ^U^ ^4t^4t4 ^rf* 3i4='4 «('^>^*? 2 t'irfg 

^f?^?:4 <B “ftfg?:4 4f^?1 ^Tt4 -4)? 4t‘l'l1 'f-U I 






4f^4t4l f^^f5l*lTt4 C^tC^P 




Mli'1^3 


A 


4/iM 6^k, ^0^ i aJlMfu.. 

l*M 4 *' 

i <»< -(<» i ^^jTuu. 

^ 0 0 • A. /lA ^ ^ <VWM^ 


—A MESSAGE TO thI ''CALCUTTA MUNICfPAL GaZETTB” 
ON T#IE OCXIASION OP ITS NJKIU ANNIVERSARY, 1933 




•rilE CAIXXJITA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 

j|!t»pprai 


4 ^ 4 ^ 4 "^, JV: ^t3r>^ 

.(TV ys\^ ^rf'(^yt^4‘ Ji^rdY^^esnc 

^}rz^ c^y^ •nr^if'jfyy^f) 

4-r, {^nrir^ -frm^ 'fsrf^ iS^uz^ ^^rr^rrr :»fr7^, 

<Ay^ 9fYT^ Jit*9/^ *f 


</^i<vn^2^ 



R 

Jiry^rw”^^ ^)« 7 sr^ 


lw<r C^vUY^ 't^c^rr^l 

^»>?» Y^|v v*^ 

HY^Sla" y)Orr,^/nn^ oof^ifrY>iyz 
^3nrlOrY'^>^V 

^(sp'>YMnr^ SCfTf^HY^ l» 


\^^'>rYYir 

-^31}? 




^^iWHAtr >v^W^i §)rr p^,^/yrv 

U/i^^jyf>YY?5ri ^|D»?rV^;r J 7 V 

3or^fp' JYr^^3ry" 

>/y^>tsrs^ ^^f)r^cif' hy^cif 

^x/^vfco^ <^l) ^ 

^lr»vtTVj; ^ ATYzr ^^Caf 

<vsA >5?«r; ,-^3" i^<Y 

ym>if J{i>fYr^jfiy^i/y^(t^ 

^stf' •s^*nfiy»mr 

J^-fT <yr^iAriry^ ja ^>?^’jW^^Wrr?ar / 
y?^3k/yir 




<-vr. ;r> 


T ^ r 






; 


LI3RA ^Y 
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fAVE rOUR TIME BY 
PLACING yOUR ORDER IN ONE PLACE 

OUR DEPARTMENTS 

PHOTOGRAPHY 1 6 LINE AND TONE 

TYPE SETTING 2 7 ART PRINTING 

COLOUR LANTERN SLIDE 3 8 COLOUR TONE BLOCKS 

BROMIDE AND WASH FINISH 4 9 COLOUR BLOCK FROM FILM 

DRAWING, LAYOUT & ART WORK 5 10 STEREO. ELECTRO & MATRICES 


YOUR TRIAL ORDER WILL HELP US TO CONVINCE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STORES & AGENCY 1 ^std, 
COMPANY (PRIVATE) LIMITED J 

H. 0. 1S4, DHURRAMTOLLA ST. CAL-13. DIAL. 24-1454, 24-1455 & 24-4975 



vi^anJa /laikin^ 


IDEBEHDHA MTH PAUL & Go. 

8 39 WELLINGTON STREET, CALDUTTA-12 







( iv ) 


&ur 

Jlomajo to tlje J^oet 

8th May 1961 

INSERTED BY 

BURMAH-SHELL 


WITH 

THE COMPLIMENTS 
OF 


THE INDO-BURMA PETROLEUM COMPANY LTD, 

Managing Agenti 

STEEL BROTHERS 8c COMPANY LTD- 

( INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND ) 




( V ) 


mt 



This was ihe proud claim of a prinier in fhe 
sevenieenih ceniury. With ihe addiiion of ihe 
leiler ‘w' io ihe alphabei anoiher soldier has been 
added io ihe ranks, and wiih Ihese men of lead ai 
our command, we offer to serve all ihose writers, 
publishers and oil.ers who, by way of ihe prinied 
word, w'ish to have pari in creating the new India. 
Whatever th.e language chosen for this greai 
task, we have the full equipmeni and 
o complete coniro! over ii. 


/Sree ^arastvaty IP ''ess M. 


32. UPrER CmCi;L,\R RO.MJ, CALCUTTA » 
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Telegram: “MACHANDI” Telephone: 22*6611 

We pay 

our respectful tributes 
to the memory of 

Poet 

Habindra Nath Tagore 

THE KAJORA SELECTED COLLIERY COMPANY 

135, CANNING STREET, CALCUTTA-1. 

Colliery;: -RANIGUNJ. - Phone: RanigunJ 37 - Proprietor;— N. M. BHUWALKA. 


UNIQUE 

INVENTION IN HOM(EOPATHY 

Dr. Seal’s Homoeo Injection 
and Specifics. Highly effec- 
tive in many Chronic and 
Obstinate diseases as Filaria, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Peptic 
Ulcers, Sciatica, Eczema, 
Spleen and Liver troubles, 
etc., etc. 


For particulars, please write to : 

Dr. S. SEAL 

2, S. R. DAS ROAD. CALCUTTA.2*. 


>VrV^>^A/V\/VA/\>V\/VV'j 


|0l INDIA i960 


Hiip fiGHi (seraipi-siigtlllsia 

TO ASSOCIATION OF INDIA 


KINDLY 

BUY A SEAL AND ASK 
YOUK 

FRIENDS TO BUY ONE 

Bengal Tuberculosis Association 

P-21 Scheme^ 49, C. I. T. Road, Calcatta-14. 

Space kindly donated by : 

ALL INDIA STONE CO. 

Builders - Contractors - Quarry Owners. 

42/1, CHETLA ROAD, CALCUTTA-27. 
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"There on the crert of the hill 

stands the Man of faith amki the snow-KidiiCft 
silence. 

He scans the sky for some signal of light, 
and when the clouds thicken and the nigbtbJi^ 
scream as they fly, 

he cries, ^Brothers, despair not, for Man is great! 
* # # 

Men raise their heads and look up, 

Women lift their arms in reverence. 

Children clap their hands and laugh. 

The early glow of the sun shines like a golden garland 
on the forehead of the Man of faith, 
and they all cry. 'Brother, we salute thee ; * 




-WEST BENGAL GOVERNMENT 


WM/0V 


r 



MANUFACTURER OF 
QUALITY MEDICINE 



BRANCHES: 

Paltanbazar, Gauhati, Assam, 

17/60, Sanyasi Raju Street, Gandhinagar, Vijaywada, 
Andhra Pradesh, 

Sukdeo Prasad Verma Road, Patna-1, Bihar. 

3620/21, Netaji Subhas Marg, Daryaganj, Delhi. 
Loksatta New Building, Nagarwada, Baroda-l, Guirat 
13104, Seventy Feet Road. Ernakulam, Kerala. 

18, Second Line, Beach, Madras-1. 

Framroz Court. (Ground Floor). 

60, Dadasaheb Phalke Road, Dadar. Bombay-14. 
Maharashtra. 

Fulchur line, Condia. Dt. Bhandara, Maharashtra. 

43, Lalbagh Road, Bangalore-2, Mysore. 

333, Napier Town, Jubbalpur, Madhya Pradesh. 
Manglabagh, Cuttack-1, Orissa. 

Phillaur, Juilundur, Punjab (1). 

Bombay House Building, Mirza IsnvaiJ Road. 



DE LUXE 


Agents : 

THE ORIENTAL MERCANTILE CO., LTD. 

CALCUTTA • BOMBAY • KANBUR • DCLHI • MADRaI 


Jaipur City, Rajasthan. 

Aishbagb, Lucknow, U.P. 

Deshbandhupara, Siliguri, Darjeeling, West Bengal. 


EAST INDIA PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS LIMITED 

lOZt Syamaprasad Mukheriee Road, Cal€uita*26. 



We pay our homage 
to Gurudev 

The Great Poet, 
Philosopher and guide 
of the 

Modern India 

SuUkha WORKS LTD. 

300, Bepin Behari Ganguly Street, 
Calcutta>l2 


The City of my Birth 


Let this Corporation make the city of my birth great in the amenities 
of life, health and sanitation and dignity and selLrespect. Let painting, sculpture, 
music and arts grow under its auspices and make the dwellings of the> citizens abodes 
of joy. Let this city wipe out its blot of illiteracy with all its dirt and uncleanliness; 
let her citizens enjoy plenty, have strength of body and energy of mind, and 
be inspired with civic spirit born of joy; let not the poison of internecine strife 
pollute her life; let her citizens of all races and sects and communities unite in 
goodwill and keep her fair name untarnished and the peace undisturbed . ■ . • 
this is my prayer. 


Rabindranath Tagore in his reply to the 
Civic Address presented on the occasion of 
his Seventieth Birthday Celebrations, 1931. 
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With compliments from : 

KESORAM INDUSTRIES AND COTTON 

MILLS LIMITED 

(Formerly Kesoram Cotton Mills Ltd.) 


Largest Manufacturers of 

QUALITY FABRICS 

& 

HOSIERY GOODS 

IN 

EASTERN INDIA 


Managing Agents : 

BIRLA BROTHERS PRIVATE LIMITED 

15, INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE. 
CALCUTTA— I 

MILLS AT : 

41, GARDEN REACH ROAD. 
CALCUTTA-14 
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INDIAN STANDARD INSTITUTION 

GRANTED 

THE CERTIFICATION MARK 

FIRST IN INDIA TO 

BENGAL CHEMICAL^S 


PHENEOL 


DISINFECTANTS -ALL GRADES 


LAMP BRAND PHENEOL 


e 

R. W. COEFFICIENT 

5/7 

SUN BRAND PHENEOL 


♦ 

R. W. COEFFICIENT 

10/12 

HV-COFF 



R. W. COEFFICIENT 

18/20 


BOTH BLACK & WHITE VARIETIES AVAILABLE 



BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA * BOMBAY • KANPUR 


An Advertising Opportunity 

No more wortliy motive could exist for publishing a weekly like the Calcutta Municipal Gazette 
than that it educates the public to greater civic consciousness. 

The Indian Municipalities huy hundreds of products in rather startling quantities. The ^'Gazette** 
represents an advertising opportunity for participation in the immense purchases made by them. 

If you sell a product useful to Municipal Councillors and civic authorities, you will find 
here a market worth cultivating. 

We suggest your including the ^'Gazette** in your next advertising programme. 
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tach monument is a history. Built stone upon stone, each 
is an immortal document ol Indian enterprise and imagination. 
To-day, the imagination is staggered by the vast network of 
our Railway system which daily transports millions to different 
parts of India, linking the variety of cultures with the strongest 
bond of mutual goodwill. 



SOUTH EASTERN RAILW AY 
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Tl<« Q 

dr.cKo^j fka dvj^f cif Ike Ear'Ik 
In fke |^A<a\/en^ ^ovjnd^ Ike fr'vimpel, 

I n Ike wor^ld c>f man Ike dKvjm^ of \/ioloi^y/ or'e kaalen 
Xke kosir' ko^ ar'r'iv/ed for' Ike ^r'enl ’Bir'lk. 

7 O'day Ike g^al^^ Cif nigkl’^ for'lr'e^^ 

Ci'vjmLIe inlo Ike dvj^l 

^n Ike cr'e^l of awakening dawn 
o^^vjr'once of new life 
jM'oclaims “Fear' J^ol. 

] ke ^r'eal r'ejovjnd^ wi Ik poem^ of violor'y 

lo Ike doming of Man. 






«C«» *16^ 

«f?r5T 

^9\ J|f1 

^rfgj 

CSf^l I 

f»rdc^ ^fc»' 

»i 9m 

Jlfe I 






f^eipcctfui Homage of — 


THE IMPERIAL ART COTTAGE 

PHOTO-LITHO OFFSET, COLOUR PRINTERS A PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 

lA, TAGORE CASTLE STREET, CALCUTTA 6 








Rcud. No. C 13^8 SUPPLEMENT TO THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZATTE Rci^d. No. C 1328 
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Bird & Company (Priuote) ltd. 

ROD 

F. III. Hoilgers & Company (Priuote) ltd. 

GENERAL MERCHANTS & MANAGING AGENTS 


Enquiries Re^urdiiiii^ • — 

Coal, Engineering, Timber, Minerals, Paper, Jute, Gunnies, Insurance, 
Research, Shipping, Oil, Labour, Prestressed Concrete, Sugar, Lime- 
stone, Canvas, Wire Ropes, Wallboards, Pneumatic Equipment, Belting, 
Chemicals, Pigments, Water Treatment, Water Prooffing. 


Branches and Ojffices : 

NEW DELHI KANPUR VISAKHAPATNAM 

BOMBAY MUSULIPATNAM CUTTACK 


Mead Ojffice : 

CHRRTERED BRIIK BUIIDIRGS 
Calcutta 


PRICE : RUPEES THREE ONLY 








